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GOODYEAR AND THE HALL OF FAME. 


HARLES GOoDYEAR discovered, invented, created vul- 
C Thus simply stated, the fact seems 
very commonplace and of no paramount importance. 
It does not seem comparable with the work of Whitney 
and the Cotton Gin, Fulton and the Steamboat, Morse 


canized rubber. 


and the Telegraph, and others of the Immortals. Yet 
his accomplishment as far as originality goes far tran- 
scends them all. Not that it is intended to minimize the 
genius of the others or to decry the value of their work. 
But the case stands thus: Fulton applied an existing 
well-known principle successfully ; Whitney made a ma- 
chine do what had formerly been done by hand; Morse 
interpreted and applied known physical laws in eiectrical 
transmission. Goodyear on the other hand had no pre- 
pared basic knowledge from which to start: no text 
books contained a line of value; scientists and practical 
men could offer no assistance. Indeed, the thought that 
india rubber could be “changed” was to them the height 
of absurdity. Yet after thousands of experiments, cov- 
ering years of time, he transferred a sticky, unreliable 
vegetable resin into a semi-metal that is to-day one of 


the world’s most useful products. No other single human 
invention approaches it in strangeness. The transmu- 
tation of lead into gold would alone equal it in apparent 
impossibility. 

From his discovery in the early ’forties has sprung 
an industry that is world-wide in scope. The production 
of the gum has given work to hundreds of thousands of 
natives in South America, Africa and Southern India. 
It has done more to clear up tropical jungles and to bring 
civilization and sanitation to the hot countries than has 
any other one industry. The hundreds of factories in 
the temperate zone, the millions of workmen and the 
billions of wealth thus created are in themselves a potent 
witness to the value of the Goodyear discovery. 

Fortunately for individual manufacturers but unfortu- 
nately as far as general knowledge goes, vulcanization 
instead of founding one industry, produced nearly a 
score, all based solely upon vulcanization, but aside from 
that having little in common. To cite two examples, 
rubber footwear and insulated wire. They vary widely 
in machinery, processes, compounds, and markets. Man- 
ufacturers of the one commodity may not know that the 
other exists. And so it is with the rest of the lines of 
rubber manufacture. 

To catalog even the varied products of vulcanized 
rubber would be an enormous task. Suffice it to say 
that it is a necessary factor in every industry, touches 
every profession and indeed every individual. 

Hence it is wise and right that the request of Colonel 
Colt published elsewhere in these columns be endorsed 
by everyone in the rubber trade, and by every American. 
Charles Goodyear’s name certainly belongs in the Hall 
of Fame. 


AS TO PNEUMATICS FOR TRUCKS. 


pe gay INDUSTRIES” sounded a timely note of 
warning recently in an article entitled “Pneumatic 
Figures Needed,” thus: 

There is great need for authentic figures on pneumatic 
truck tire costs in different services. The claims made 
by different manufacturers vary widely. This is natural 
when it is considered that the figures are compiled from 
services operating under widely varying circumstances. 
The time has come, however, when definite conclusions 
should be drawn. 

One manufacturer claims that on a ton-mile basis, the 
pneumatic will save 25 per cent on gasoline, 32 per cent 
on oil and 70 per cent on repairs. These figures were 
deduced from observations of trucks in service in Texas. 
It would be interesting to know how this checks with 
experiences in other parts.of the country and some more 
or less concerted effort for getting down to hard facts 
on the pneumatic tire will be necessary before we have 
a clearly established idea of where they pay and where 
their serviceability is problematical. 

It is very doubtful if the size of the truck has.much 
to do with the matter, although there is doubtless a limit 
of truck size for which pneumatics are desirable. It is 
felt by many truck makers that the 1 to 1%-ton size 
should be practically universally equipped with pneu- 
matics, and the 3%4-ton size and over, rarely, if ever. It 
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is the sizes in between those from 1'2 to 3% tons capacity, 
which furnish the ground for debate. It is here that the 
purchaser must carefully weigh the conditions under 
which he will operate his trucks and make the decision. 
To help him reach his decision the manufacturer should 
equip his sales force with a mass of figures covering all 
phases of transportation, or the purchaser will be left 
very much at sea on a most important problem. 

Furthermore, the matter is of the utmost importance 
to the truck manufacturer, because it will affect his design. 
If a large percentage of the trucks between 1% and 3 
tons capacity will require pneumatics, it is evident fhat 
new designs are required immediately, as tire manufac- 
turers and others assert that there are few if any. trucks 
in that capacity range really adapted to pneumatics. 

The problem of design of a pneumatic-tired truck is 
altogether different from that of designing a vehicle for 
solids. Higher engine speeds and different gear reduc- 
tions are necessary for these fleet freight carriers which 
are capable of 30 miles an hour and move across the 
relatively uninhabited sections of the country. It is with 
these vehicles that the ship-by-truck movement has been 
made a reality and considering the characteristics de- 
manded of the truck the design reverts back very closely 
to passenger car practice in engine speeds and gear ratios. 

A true picture of the situation will not be gained until 
we have complete statistics regarding costs in all the 
standard lines of transportation in which the trucks in 
the debatable class, between 114 and 3% tons, are used, 
and until recommendations made on the basis of observa- 
tions of trucks in operation show what changes are de- 
sirable with the pneumatics. The invention of new rim 
types for the easy removal and replacement of the giant 
pneumatic, is a big step in rendering the large pneumatic 
truck more serviceable, but a collection of unbiased 
cost, speed and efficiency figures is needed to help the 
bewildered purchaser reach a positive conclusion be- 
fore he selects his truck. 


RUBBER RAINBOWS. 


CCORDING TO STATISTICIANS, ninety-nine and eight- 
A tenths of those who own a few dollars are unable to 
retain them. They are rainbow chasers: gold, copper, 
il, rubber, anything that sounds big. 


New companies are floated overnight, or, a small 


Just now it is 


rubber. 
company gets a letter of this sort: 

“The smaller companies cannot compete with the 
big ones. Why? Lack of capital. I can dispose of 
any amount of stock you may have to sell in thirty 
to ninety days. Please communicate at once,” etc., 
etc. . 

Accompanying this is a chart headed, “Do you want 
$423,000 for $1,000,” with the following figures: 

Goodrich, original investment of $1,000, is worth 
$696,000. 

Firestone, original investment of $1,000, is worth 
$150,000. 

This of course is for the prospective investor, and it is 
unfortunately very effective. 
Of course it is all true enough, that is, as far as the 


big companies named are concerned. It, however, does 


not take into consideration the long years of preparatory 
work before the original thousand was anything but a 
No word of warning is given as to the necessity 


loss. 


for building a solid foundation for the projected colossus. 
Nothing is hinted as to the need of experienced and 
brilliant managers, organizers and financiers. Nor does 
it enter into the head of the investor that the big boom 
is over, and from now on it is to be the steady grind of 
every-day, careful, cheese-paring business, with con- 
stantly decreasing profits. Not that the rubber business 
will not continue to grow and prosper. It will. But 
mushroom companies, no matter what their capitalization, 
are almost sure to come to grief, for the promoter is not 
trying for success, but simply for his commissions. 


RUBBER LEADERS ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


HE INDUSTRIAL CoMMITTEE of the Merchants’ Asso- 
T ciation of New York of which Frederic G. Achelis 
of the American Hard Rubber Co., J. Newton Gunn, 
president of the United States Tire Co., and other rubber 
men are members, formulates the following excellent ad- 
vice: “The recognition by both employers and employes 
that the determination to achieve national prosperity 
rather than to enforce maximum selfish returns, should 
be the controlling motive in industry. The community, 
as such, has a right to insist that industry be carried on in 
the interest of all citizens rather than for the sole benefit 
of those directly engaged in it. The permanent welfare 
of all citizens depends on national prosperity which 
is impossible unless there is maximum production at min- 
imum ‘per unit’ cost without impairment either of proper 
living standards of employes or the ability of the em- 
ployers to earn a reasonable return on their invest- 
ment.” 

It is urged that a permanent method of conference 
between the employer and his employes be recognized 
with a definite arrangement—satisfactory to both em- 
ployers and employes—whereby employes can collectively 
take up disputes or matters of common interest with 
employers. The following matters, it is declared, should 
be handled in such conferences: “Wages and working 
conditions including steps to promote continuous and 
permanent employment, especially in the case of intro- 
duction of new machinery and new processes ; plant con- 
ditions affecting health and general welfare of the 
workers.” <A fair day’s wage and continuous employ- 
ment are urged as essentials to. a harmonious understand- 


ing. 


THE OLD-TIME MILL SETTLEMENT WAS AN AGGREGATION 
of barrack-tenements, squalid half-cottages and big 
jail-like factories. The factory village of to-day is made 
up of pleasant houses, gardens, parks, recreation grounds, 
club houses, hospitals, libraries, and factories where light, 
comfort, and health are prime requisites. Indeed, a new 
industrial project to-day begins with homes for the 
workers. In all of this transformation, the rubber trade 
has been a pioneer. It is claimed, furthermore, that no 
industry can show. as large a proportion of well-to-do 
workers who own their homes. This in itself is the best 
possible insurance against unrest, strikes and soviets. 
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Charles Goodyear Nominated for the Hall of Fame. 


N EFFORT to secure a place in the Hall of Fame for Charles 
A Goodyear will be made this year by leading figures in the 
rubber world. Elections take place every five years and 1920 
is one of the years for making selections. Colonel Samuel P. Colt 
has already inaugurated a movement to bring the qualifications of 
Charles Goodyear to the attention of the one hundred electors 
who will vote on candidates, and as a first step, has written a 
letter of formal nomination to Robert Underwood Johnson, di- 
rector of the Hall of Fame. In his letter Colonel Colt says: 
“I wish to strongly urge the name of Charles Goodyear, the 
inventor of vulcanization of rubber. When we think of 
the many uses to 
which rubber is now 
put, adding greatly to 
the comfort of man- 
kind, the alleviation 
of suffering, and the 
advancement of civili- 
zation, we are im- 
pressed with the fact 
that the world owes 
Charles Goodyear a 
debt of gratitude that 
can never be paid. 

“All the improve- 
ments in the manu- 
facture of rubber 
goods in general are 
based wholly upon 
Charles Goodyear’s 
discovery of vulcani- 
zation — without air- 
brake hose, railway 
trains could not be 
properly run, without 
rubber tires we could 
not have automobiles 
or auto trucks and 
without rubber ap- 
pliances we could not 
have the telephone, 
electric lights, air- 
planes nor the thou- 
sand and one other 
things in which rub- 
ber plays an impor- 
tant part. 

“Of the eight rub- 
ber companies orig- 
inally licensed under (Frem an oil portrait.) 
the patents of Charles 
Goodyear, three have gone out of business and the other five 
are now owned by the United States Rubber Co., which gives 
us a special interest in the great inventor.” 

The claims of Charles Goodyear have been brought to the 
attention of electors at past elections in an unostentatious way, 
but rubber had not attained, even so late as the last election 
in 1915, the place of importance in American business it holds 
to-day. In 1914 the total production of rubber goods in the 
United States amounted to only $320,000,000. In 1918 the out- 
put was $1,122,000,000, nearly four times as great. 

Goodyear’s discovery of the vulcanization process is one of 
the romances of the history of invention. One: of the reasons 
why he is especially entitled to recognition is that he under- 
stood clearly. the importance of the results he was seeking to 


CHARLES 





attain, and though by a mere accident he finally discovered the 
solution of his problem, it was not accidental that it was he who 
found the solution, for he had devoted his entire energy to the 
subject for years. 

With a prescience that was uncanny, he forecast for rubber a 
future that even the development of the rubber industry .in the 
past few years has not surpassed. He knew little about the 
electrical field, it is true, and.mothing whatever about automo- 
biles, yet his claims for patents made in the early forties show 
a vision for the future of rubber that was startlingly clear. 

A man of strong religious tendencies, he felt himself under 
a divine impulse to 
carry to success exX- 
periments which 
would confer so great 
a boon on humanity. 
It was this feeling 
that led him, in spite 
of most precarious 
health and dire pov- 
erty, to continue for 
ten years his search 
for the elusive secret 
of how rubber might 
be made suitable for 
use. 

As his experiments 
progressed, he not 
only manufactured 
rubber goods but even 
dressed in clothes 
made of rubber, wear- 
ing them for the pur- 
pose of testing their 
durability. He was 
certainly an odd fig- 
ure and his appear- 
ance led one of his 
friends, who was 
asked how Mr. Good- 
year might be recog- 
nized, to reply: “If 
you see a man with 
an india rubber coat 
on, india rubber 
shoes, an india rubber 
cap, and in his pocket 
an india rubber purse 
with not a cent in 
it, that is Good- 
year.” 


GOODYEAR, 


His poverty was so extreme that many times only the kind- 
ness of friends and neighbors kept his large family from 
starvation. At that period imprisonment for debt was in vogue 
and on many occasions Goodyear found himself locked up for 
debt. He was regarded as a “crazy inventor,” and, as time 
after time his hope that he had finally hit upon a solution of 
his problem proved illusory, his friends and relatives did not 
nesitate to tell him with much harshness that he should give 
up his experiments and find some means of supporting his 
family. But he persisted until he won complete success and 
then, instead of settling back and reaping a harvest from his 
discoveries, continued to spend the money that came to him, 
in adapting his discoveries to practical uses. 

Though born in New Haven, Connecticut, Goodyear spent 
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much time in New York City and in various towns in Massa- 
chusetts. It was in Woburn in the latter state, when some rubber 
fell accidentally from his hand upon the top of a red hot stove, 
that he learned that the application of heat was the one addi- 
tional element needed in the solution of the problem. So in- 
timate was his acquaintance with his subject that the change 
produced in the rubber by its unexpected contact with the 
stove was recognized by him as of vital importance. 

Large sums of money had been invested and lost in rubber 
manufacture before Goodyear brought his process to com- 
pletion. Goods that looked all right were made up, but cold 
weather made them stiff and brittle, and in summer they be- 


came soft, and decomposition gave them an offensive odor. 

Goodyear was born December 29, 1800. In 1834 he began his 
rubber experiments but it was not until the spring of 1839 
that the stove incident occurred. His process was not fully 
perfected until 1844. He received the grand medal of the 
World’s Exhibition at Paris, the Great Council medal of the 
Exhibition of All Nations at London, and the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor from Napoleon III. He died at the old Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in New York in July, 1860. Death found him 
insolvent and his family heavily in debt.. Though he made no 
fortune for himself, great wealth has come to many through 
his invention. 


Seeing the Short Cuts. 


By A Practical Man. 


HERE is not one man in fifty who is either a trained or a 
% natural observer. Moreover, the notion that observation 
comes naturally, like mastication or perspiration, is far 
from the truth. Some lack that quality of mind that constitutes 
the chief asset of the job analyst, while most men look but do 
not see. A great number are so close to their work that they 
lose the perspective. This explains in part the fact that the in- 
dustrial eng neer finds plenty of occupation for the ability re- 
auired in his profession. The instances that follow came 
under the personal observation of the writer and tell of those 
ho were convinced of a blind spot, and proceeded to cure it, 
inuch to their ind'vidual benefit and the credit of the rubber 
fraternity 
CONVEYOR CHUTES SAVE TIME. 

A company in the Middle West engaged in the manufacture 
of bicycle tires employed a truck to gather the packages put 
up by the packers. This truck was pushed down a long aisle 
behind the men engaged in this work, where it gathered a load 
which was carried to the elevator located in the extreme end of 
the room; thence down one floor to the shipping department. 
This trucking was eliminated by cutting a hole in the floor 
about midway in the packing Ine and installing a chute, which 
delivered the packed goods by rapid transit 

A manufacturer of fabric shoes in the East, after inspecting 
the tops as they came from the sewing machines, paired them 
and placed them in small bags, which were then loaded upon a 
truék and delivered by the elevator to the next department, 
which happened to be immediately underneath. Here the bags 
were opened and the contents distributed. A chute from the 
inspection table to the floor below would have saved a lot of 
this work, and given almost instantaneous delivery. 

An old and successful Eastern campany had its mill room and 
calender rooms on one side of the lower floor, but with the 
engine room in between. To supply the calenders with material 
necessitated frequent trips by truck from the mill room, This 
trip was an irregular one, winding its way through several de- 
partments, by aisles always more or less congested, and by the 
time a round trip had been made the truck had traveled a dis- 
tance of 760 feet. This trip was cut down to about 150 feet 
round-trip in the following way. A window in the mill room 
nearest the engine room was enlarged into a doorway, and a 
corresponding change made in the calender room. These two 
doors, therefore, opened to the outside, and in line with one 
another. A covered passage was then constructed connecting 


them, and better and quicker service at once resulted. 

Another company had a battery of insulating machines on the 
second floor immediately over the calenders from which it re- 
ceived the supply of mixed stock. This particular process re- 
sulted in the rapid accumulation of large quantities of scrap, 
which was frequently returned by trucks to the calender room 


for rewarming, recalendering and return. A load of this scrap 
left the machines on a trip of 200 feet to the elevator, down 
the elevator 12 feet, thence to the warmers for the calenders, 
200 feet more. This trip of 412 feet was cut out by the simple 
introduction of a chute from the vicinity of the insulating ma- 
chines to the warming mills immediately underneath. 

A trip of over 1,600 feet for a batch of Para from the rubber 
cellar to the mixing mills would seem, with one company at 
least, a denial that “time is money.” But such.a situation 
came under the observation of the writer some years ago. 
From the point where the rubber was stored to the scales in 
the compound room where it was weighed, was 678 feet. The 
round-trip, therefore, for the trucker was 1,356 feet. From the 
scales to the breaking down mills was 140 feet, and from these 
mills back over the same track to the band saw where the 
rubber was cut and weighed into batches, was 140 feet more 
Here it connected with the prepared compound and took a final 
trip of 50 feet to the mixers. It is a singular fact that directly 
under the compound room there was a cellar that could have 
been adapted to rubber storage and cut the initial round trip 
from 1,356 to less than 50 feet. 

WORN MACHINERY A HINDRANCE. 

Manufacturers of shoes find a machine for inserting eyelets a 
necessity. These machines are ingenious and complicated in 
the arrangement of parts. They are designed to insert any 
number of eyelets consecutively, the standard ranging from 4 
to 1l. The operator must have a thorough knowledge of the 
machine and the requirements in eyelets for each style and size 
of shoe. These eyelets must be so placed as to start at a point 
determined by the eye and be equally spaced over the limited 
surface allowed for the purpose. This spacing is designed to 
be controlled by a movable steel pin which engages in holes in 
a disk on which are stamped figures, 4, %, %, 1, etc. The pin 
inserted in any one of these should adjust the mechanism so 
that eyelets would be spaced the indicated distance apart. It 
chanced, however, in one factory, that none of the machines 
studied would perform the work according to specifications. The 
operators knew of no rule to govern the spacing and frequently 
lost time in trying to secure it. Conversation with the man who 
looked after these machines revealed the cause to be a worn 
out cam, which prevented proper alinement of the eyelets. The 
insertion of a new cam made the use of the pin and disk de- 


pendable. 
UTILIZING SPACE. 


A company engaged in the manufacture of mechanical goods 
had a commodious, well-lighted room around the sides of which 
4-platen hydraulic presses were located. The center of this 
space, 15 by 20 feet, was occupied by stock and tables on which 
were placed the vulcanized articles consisting largely of valves, 
heels, horse-shoe pads, etc. For years these had been gathered 
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in box trucks and toted to an adjoining room 75 feet distant, 
where they were trimmed by girls and inspected. This toting 
was obviously waste motion and was corrected by building in 
front of the battery of presses, benches arranged in the form 
of a square, the interior of which was immediately occupied by 
the trimmers and their equipment. 

SYSTEM IN MILLING RUBBER. 

There is a variety of practice in breaking down rubber and 
mixing compounds. In some lines of manufacture five or six 
hours is not regarded as excessive to break down Para, while 
in other very divergent methods, considerably less than one hour 
is considered sufficient. Then, apparently of necessity, some 
compounded batches require a much longer time for mixing 
than others. Time on the mill is often a point in dispute, and 
there should be some intelligent method to control it. If you 
are convinced that the same mill should be used for warming 
up rubber and mixing, the chances are you are not very keen 
over a few extra minutes that may be taken by workmen who 
are not controlled by written standard practice. 

A very satisfactory method will be followed in the use of 
two mills by one man who warms up gum on one while mixing 
a batch on the other. A mill, say 16 by 42, with a speed of 14 
and 18 r.p.m. can mix a compounded batch of 100 to 125 pounds 
in five or six minutes. This would necessitate, probably, a mill 
equipped with a mixing apron, for the value of such an attach- 
ment can be easily demonstrated. Under this method, five or 
six minutes is sufficient time to incorporate the compound in 
the rubber, and the batch should be immediately cut off the 
mill. This commonplace act of cutting-off can be made a time- 
waster, for the number of cuts should be a matter of standard. 
For example, one stroke of the knife across the face of the 
roll and the batch drops from the mill—a matter of seconds— 
but the average mill hand will take off a batch of this size in 
six or more cuts. In many cases batches go from the mixer 
to the refiner, or ready for the cooling shelves. In either case, 
the batch should not be rolled up as it is cut from the mill, but 
should be handled in slab form, the point of value being to get 
the finished batch off and a new one on, with the fewest 
motions possible. It is clear that the operations of refining 
and warming up are really continuations of the process of mix- 
ing, hence saving time on rough mixing is good practice. 

A SECOND FLOOR FOR STORAGE. 

In many rubber factories the compounding room has a mini- 
mum of equipment and maximum of discomfort, and good ventila- 
tion is not one of its virtues. As a rule, it is on the main fac- 
tory floor near the mill room and looks like Satan’s back yard. 
Materials are handled in the original package and the space 
is cluttered with boxes, barrels, casks, carboys and bags. Labor- 
saving devices get paralysis before crossing the threshold, and 
the superintendent who is indifferent to such a condition must 
have a well-developed blind spot. Taking into account the real 
efficiency of the average man when provided with proper equip- 
ment to handle a job, it is singular that anyone should appar- 
ently fail to see the waste of time when a man has to dg up 
things out of barrels and casks, the work steadily taking longer 
and becoming physically harder the deeper he goes into a con- 
tainer that must of necessity be emptied. Just because this 
material is in bulk and heavy is no reason why it should not 
be handled efficiently. There is at least one way in which thi 
can be done, namely, to introduce the use of chutes or convey- 
ors. This means a second floor for storage of compounds, and 
extending to the floor below, a chute for each ingredient, whence 
the quantities required can be drawn and weighed. With stor- 
age room equipped for handling bulk packages by power, the 
filling of chutes, which should have capacity from a barrel to 
a ton, would be a simple matter. If any compounds require 
drying or sifting, apparatus for this purpose should be pro- 
vided on the second floor. This method accomplishes two 


things. It clears the air on the main floor of dust and per- 
mits weighing of materials with rap dity. Where, under. the 
old way, “comp” had to be laboriously shoveled from barrels 
and taken to the scale, in the new way the scale and weighing 
hopper, moved on a track are run underneath the chutes which 
are opened as required. 

EXPERT WORKERS. 

Industrial engineers have always advocated training a work- 
man so that he could perform his task in the most efficient way. 
This is not always done, with the inevitable result of lowering 
the quality of performance throughout the shop. The best fac- 
tories are those that maintain a high standard of excellence, 
and if a man wishes permanent employment he is compelled 
to answer affirmatively the question, “Are you a high-class man?” 
There are some machines used in rubber manufacture that call 
for a high degree of skill. 
footwear are in this class. 
light pressure and removal of the foot starting and stopping it. 
But the job calls for a nice adjustment of the man to the 
machine, a sort of nervo-physical balance. It is one thing to 
have a man operate this machine as though he were shoving 
pig-iron into a furnace, and another to have a man who has a 
hair-trigger control of every muscle and pushes the rubber 
slab and cut soles in rhythmic sequence with the rhythm of the 
The results are readily discernible. The man who 
thinks of pig-iron when handling a rubber slab across the cut- 
ting plate and tries to break through the floor when he presses 
the treadle cuts 1,800 to 2,500 soles; the other type of man 
3,500 to 5,000. Take each of these men at his minimum as an 
average and you have for 30 days 54,000 and 105,000 respectively. 

One way to make a man an expert workman is to impress 
him with the importance of maximum production. If he is 
operating a sole-cutting machine and he has to stop it to sharpen 
a knife or adjust an ill-fitting part or to get stock or wait for 
his helper, he will soon get a wrong slant at the main idea. It 
is a losing proposition that works both ways. 


THE FOREMAN SHOULD BE CENTRALLY LOCATED. 

In the layout and equipment of a factory department the 
location of the foreman’s office, as a rule,-receives scant atten- 
tion, with the result that it is frequently located at one end: of 
the room farthest removed from the larger number of work- 
In one case, in the milling department of a rubber fac- 
tory, one corner of the room was used for putting up com- 
pounding materials. This room was walled in to prevent the 
spread of dust and a portion of it, a space 3 by 10 feet against 
a window, was used by the foreman as his office for the clerical 
work he had to do. There were in this department 40 mixing 
mills, a calender, four washers and large drying rooms, so it 
was sizable enough to require constant supervision. The point 
I wish to make is, that the foreman’s office or desk should be 
so located that his men will be under his eye at all times. When 
this principle was emphasized to the superintendent of the mill 
in question, his eyes were opened to the desirability of having 
a change made. Opening out of the mill room about midway 
in its length was a small store room. A _ section of the wall 
between was removed and windows substituted in the form of a 
bay projecting slightly into the mill room. The floor of the 
new office was placed three féet above the mill room level, and 
from this point of vantage all operations were under constant 
observation. 

This same factory had its vulcanizers on the ground floor. 
The bulk of its product was produced on the second floor and 
had to be lowered by an elevator for curing, and hoisted after- 
ward for inspecting and finishing. This extravagant waste of 
time and travel had been going on for years, the management 
being apparently “stone blind” to the loss incurred. A new 
superintendent caused the vulcanizers to be raised to the level 
of the second floor. 


Those used for cutting out soles for 
It is an easy machine to operate, a 


machine. 


men. 
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The Rapid Rise in the Cost of Equipment—An Important Factor 
in Rubber Production Cost Accounting. 


By L. iu 
HE RECENT INCREASES in the cost of all industrial equip- 
ment is bound to play an important part in the cost 
accounting policies of our rubber factories during the 


There is hardly a unit of 


present year, and others to come 
equipment that has not been touched by this rise. Industrial 
machinery has gone up at the rate of one to two hundred 


per cent, building expenditures are up at least 150 per cent, 
and the great range of industrial supplementary equipment, part 
of which is a product of the rubber industry as belting, has 
advances of at least 100 per last few 

These advances in the cost of equipment, although well 


rubber industry, neve. the- 


seen cent during the 
years. 
manufacturers in the 
a permanent impression upon the 


Hardly any 


known to all 


less seem not to have made 


minds of the financial experts of this industry. 


precautions have been un- 


Alwyn-Schmidt, Consulting Economist. 


ment at the end of the customary ten years—the year 1924— 
at the same purchase price of 1914. It is fairly certain that 
the equipment in question will lose its manufacturing effective- 
ness considerably earlier and that it will cost approximately 
$400,000 to replace it when this time has come. This factory 
then has to show at the best only a repurchase fund of $200,000 
allowing for accumulated interest of investment, and it will 
have to find additional funds to put the factory back upon the 
same basis of efficiency that it had during 1914. The factory 
has lost a matter of $200,000 in ten years of operation or 
$20,000 per annum. Incidentally, it has also charged $20,000 

every year below its actual manufacturing cost. 
Such a loss would be a heavy one in any industry; it is, 
however, especially dangerous in the case of the rubber indus- 
try where competition is 
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machinery 

equipment costing $200,000 1914. If this fac- 
tory is operated upon the general practice of charging 8 per 
to add to its 


tory having a 


during the year 
year, it has 


$16,000 


cent to the depreciation fund ever 


annual manufacturing expenditur: which amount would 


aside for purpose of renewing the .equipment 


have to be set 


after it has become unsuitable for the purposes of the enter- 


sound one in 


prise. Experience has shown this policy a very 

normal times, and allowing 10 years’ life to the machinery 
equipment, a provision of 8 per cent for depreciation would 
amply cover this factory against loss from this account. [It is, 
therefore, employed without any criticism, and no fault could 


as depreciation really proceeded at the rate 
as the price of the equipment 
Both 


equal depreciation rule 


be found as long 
of 8 per cent and also as long 


approximately the conditions 


remains same essential 
for the safe operation of the 8 per cent 
do not work to-day. 


changed the 


fundamental industrial conditions 
consideration has, most likely, 


The war has 
factory under 
a more rapid rate of equipment deprecia- 
a depreciation charge of 8 per cent, 


means to purchase its equip- 


and the rubber 
not only experienced 
tion than that indicated by 


but it 


also can not hope by any 





the rubber factories will 
go to the other extreme and after having made big profits for 
years will try to cut their profits lower than it is safe 
for the profitable operation of their enterprises, in an endeavor 
to meet growing competition and a possible decline in the volume 
f orders. With such a possibility in view, it is essential that 
the industry should know its working cost to the fraction of 
a cent and that no miscalculation should be made, as might 
occur if the present practice of charging depreciation 


a few 


easily 
cost is continued. 
A CHANGE OF ATTITUDE RECOMMENDED. 

\ new method of charging depreciation, therefore, seems to 
be urgently required. Such a method to be really useful must 
not be too complicated, and it must fit every condition so that 
it can be employed uniformly. The principle in the development 
of such a method must be a complete change in the attitude 
of our accountants and factory owners with respect to the 
depreciation factor in the annual account sheet. The general 
feeling towards the depreciation charge is to-day one of gentle 
leniency. To charge depreciation upon equipment permits the 
factory to make less profits in the eye of the taxation officer; 
incidentally, the slow writing off of the equipment provides the 
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accountant with the pleasant feeling that he really strengthens 
the financial position of his firm. Having followed a safe course 
for so many years, there is little reason to suspect its unsound- 
ness until actual disaster overcomes the enterprise. The process 
of attrition proceeds slowly; the danger as a rule is not noticed 
until it is too late to make amends, and the firm simply goes 
to sleep as so many others do, after having run through an 
apparently prosperous existence of 15 to 18 years, the time 
that is required to make the equipment industrially incom- 
petitive. 

Substitute for the word depreciation the word replacement, 
and an entirely new atmosphere is created. The words replace- 
ment fund do not only suggest the recording of the progress 
of loss of effectiveness in machine depreciation as a matter 
of routine, but replaces it by an actual payment from the profits 
of the enterprise as an offset against this loss. A purely theo- 
retical problem becomes suddenly very much alive. Deprecia- 
tion and loss of effectiveness become tangible meanings, and 
whiie opinions may differ about the amount that will have to 
be written off, it will give the factory its full safety for con- 
tinued prosperity. Further, if the money is taken actually from 
the profits there is prima facie evidence of the annual cost of 
depreciation to the fac- 
tory, and the influence of 


under normal occupation of the equipment, it must be taken 
for granted that for the first half-year depreciation has nor- 
mally developed upon the indicated level. From the beginning 
of July, however, the factory has changed its working policy. 
It has worked 24 hours a day and equipment has been in use, 
not the customary eight hours, but three times that period. 
Depreciation, therefore, has proceeded not at the rate of 8 
per cent per day, but at 24 per cent. Loss of industrial ef- 
fectiveness of the equipment under such conditions would not 
have been reached after ten years, approximately, but at a time 
slightly over three years and four months. In fact the equip- 
ment would have required renewal during the present year, 
allowing for a normal depreciation during the years 1914 to 
1917. The deprecjation of the equipment in this factory, there- 
fore, proceeded at an average of 16 per cent for the whole year, 
and was less effective industrially than the preceding year 
when the time came for drawing the annual balance. 

Having established in this way the factor of depreciation, 
it is neccessary to inquire into the value of the equipment to 
the factory. If the works had burned down suddenly or other- 
wise been destroyed, by the end of 1917 the equipment could 
not have been replaced for the $200,000 at which it stood on 

the books; $300,000 at 


least would have been 





the depreciation charge 


upon manufacturing cost i: Seenutemniethines: 
is not so easily over- Saar g 
looked. The equipment r Ne 


replacement fund  be- 
comes a very effective 
safety valve, protecting 
the factory not only 
against slow deprecia- 
tion, but giving it the 
means for making occa- 
sional equipment  im- 
provements. 

A number of systems 
have been proposed to 
make the depreciation 
charge more fitting to 
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| needed for that purpose. 
This also would have 
1 Ee been the amount ob- 

; ’ ao ° ° 
L Sf. tained by making a 
eo ' j complete valuation of 
<< 1 Ar all the equipment of the 


factory at the existing 
replacement value. The 
cost of depreciation of 
equipment in that fac- 
tory, therefore, was dur- 
ing the year 1917 as 
follows: 

Six months employ- 

ment of equipment at 

8 hours a day. 

Rate of depreciation, 8 

per cent. 











actual conditions and to 
bring the depreciation 
factor into more imme- 
diate bearing upon the 
cost estimating policy of the firm. The following system 
may appeal to most rubber manufacturers because it can 
be easily employed over a great variety of equipment, and 
because it can easily be used for the purpose of checking 
depreciation cost in the different subdivisions of a large manu- 
facturing ccncern. The system is based upon the principle 
of making the depreciation charge upon the rate of actual em- 
ploymeni, and to charge upon the real replacement value of 
the equipment. 
HOW THE METHOD SHOULD BE EMPLOYED. 

To explain the system it may be best to return again to the 
original example of a rubber factory with a machinery equip- 
ment costing $200,000 during the year 1914. The year 1917 may 
be used for the purposes of demonstrating the method. This 
year belonged to the most strenuous years in the war history 
of the rubber industry. It required an enormous expansion of 
all production in support of the army equipment industries, and 
most factories worked overtime all through the year. It does 
not matter here what the actual rate of employment of our 
factories was. We may assume, however, that the factory 
under consideration has worked with three shifts during the 
second six months of the year, having worked upon a normal 
production of eight hours during the first half only. Assuming 
that experience has shown the rate of 8 per cent as approxi- 
mately correct for the purpose of making a depreciation charge 


[Is Your Eguipment RepurcHASE Funp SvurFicieNtT TO Protect You 
AGAINST THE Rise IN Cost oF RuBBER MACHINERY? 


Six months employ- 
ment of equipment at 
24 hours a day. 

Rate of depreciation, 24 
per cent. 

Average annual depreciation of equipment, 16 per cent. 

Replacement cost of equipment to date, $300,000. 

Total charge to depreciation cost, $48,000. 

The annual charge under the old method would have been 
$16,000, a loss to the factory of $32,000 in operation cost, if 
not taken care of in the charge to manufaeturing cost. 


SHOWING ADVANTAGE OF NEW METHOD. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Does this 
system really guard a factory against both the increasing speed 
of depreciation incurred by increased production and also against 
the increasing price of the equipment? Let us suppose that 
equipment prices would have remained approximately the same 
at the end of 1918 and that this factory also has continued 
to work at the rate of 24 hours during 1918, with the certainty 
of having to replace its total equipment somewhere near the 
end of 1920. We would then have the years 1914, 1915 and 
1916 as normal years, with equipment prices remaining ap- 
proximately at the level of 1914 and employment at 8 hours 
per day. During three years the factory would then have 
charged a level 8 per cent of depreciation, and it would have 
had in hand a repurchase fund of $48,000 plus interest and 
an equipment still worth approximately seven years’ effective 
employment. The next year 1917 would have added $48,000 
to the fund, while 1918 would provide $72,000. By the end 
of 1918 two years of effectiveness might still be left, and dur- 
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ing these years $48,000 would have been added to the re- 
purchase fund, assuming in this instance that further increases 
in the price of the equipment would not have made necessary 
depreciation. 


additional provision for 


Allowing for accumulated interest from the investment of 
the annual addition to the repurchase fund, a total amount of 
$270,000 would then be on hand at the end of 1920. This is 
still $30,000 short of the actual value of the equipment, but it 
must be taken into consideration that this equipment has still 
some value which makes it a marketable property and $30,000 
may easily be obtained by selling such equipment, unless the 
factory decides to use it a few years more on work where less 
Another five years of 


probably 


effectiveness and precision is required 
employment in secondary mauufacturing 
would make the equipment obsolete for use in high-class manu- 
facturing, and its sale then would become a necessity. In the 
meantime, however, its value would have been wiped off com- 
pletely from the balance sheet of the enterprise, as only another 
year and a quarter would be required to provide for the ad- 
ditional $30,000. 
INFLUENCE UPON COST OF PRODUCTION. 

Mention already has been made several times of the effect 
of such a policy upon the cost accounting practice of a rubber 
factory. It is obvious that the former policy of charging de- 
preciation upon the original investment on a basis of an equal 
a wrong impression of the actual 
There is con- 


processes 


depreciation rate is giving 
cost of the equipment upon manufacturing cost. 
siderable difference if a charge sheet is made upon an overhead 
charge of $16,000 for machinery depreciation or upon one of 
$24,000 for instance. But the higher charge is not only justi- 
conditions but also by the necessity of the 


fied by urgent 


present price situation 

All manufacturing, after all, is service rendered in the in- 
That the manufacturer buys to-day the 
raw materials and also takes distribution of the 
article that is manufactured in his plant, does not alter any- 


rule of cost accounting. If 


terest of the buyer. 
care of the 


thing in this very fundamental 
this manufacturer employs expensive tools in serving his trade 
the customer must pay his share of the wear and tear of the 
tools or he must seek out another manufacturer having a less 
Let the tear proceed at a 
accepted while the work is done 
for the customer, and it is only just that the customer also 
should stand for the increased rate of use. On the other hand, 
however, three times the rate of the employment also means, 
The increased 


expensive wear and 


quicker pace than normally 


equipment. 


most likely, three times the quantity of goods. 
rate of wear and tear, therefore, spreads over a larger produc- 
tion, and the relative share of each unit of production upon the 
increased wear and tear of the equipment remains practically 
the same. This, however, does not apply in the same manner 
to the increased cost of the equipment. If to replace the unit 
of equipment costs double what it cost to buy in the past, this 
increase doubles also in its relationship to each unit of pro- 
duction. Assuming, therefore, a factory employs its equip- 
ment at three times the rate of normal, producing also three 
times as much goods while the equipment price remains the 
same, there would increase in the cost of manu- 
facture of the individual unit of production. If the cost of 
the equipment, however, would be double the cost of manu- 
facture of the individual unit of production, its cost will in- 
crease at exactly its share of the increased cost of purchasing 
the equipment. 

This is a rule that rubber manufacturers will have to keep 
in mind when making up their cost charges during the future. 
Its application will be made more easy if they follow the prac- 
tice of charging depreciation costs as outlined in this article. 
With the help of the time books it will be possible to allocate 
depreciation cost quite correctly to each article manufactured 


also be no 


in the factory, whether the process of manufacturing is carried 
on in one or in several departments. 





PRODUCTION, NOT SELLING, IS THE PROBLEM. 
By Colonel Samuel P. Colt. 


_™ outLook for the year 1920 in the rubber industry is most 

flattering. To-day the demand for all lines of rubber goods 
exceeds the supply. It is not a question of selling goods. It is 
a question of producing them. In other words, if we could turn 
out 50 per cent more production than we are able to do with 
our present manufacturing facilities, the entire output would 
be disposed of without difficulty. The year 1919 has been the 
banner year in the rubber manufacturing business. At the 
time of the armistice it was our opinion that with the virtual 
closing of the great war and the stopping of government orders 
there would necessarily be a falling off in the volume of sales 
of rubber goods, but such has not proved to be the case. 

While all lines of rubber goods, such as footwear, mechanical 
goods, druggists’ sundries, etc., show an increase, the most 
marked development has been in the tire industry. The large 
tire manufacturers have been unable to supply the demand for 
tires the past year. In 1914 there were registered in this country 
1,574,433 automobiles, and 136,907 automobile trucks. It is now 
estimated that there are in use 6,800,000 automobiles and 800,000 
automobile trucks—a remarkable increase. 

When the question is asked, “What is the matter with our 
trolleys?” I would reply that the fundamental difficulty is the 
encroachment thereon of the automobile and the automobile 
truck, and with the improvement and development of our high- 
ways, I can see no room for trolley lines along sparsely pop- 
ulated sections. My opinion is that the tracks of many suburban 
trolley lines will eventually be taken up. Therefore, while the de- 
velopment of the rubber tire has been tremendous during the 
past five years, there is every reason to believe that it is to-day, 
comparatively speaking, in its infancy. The effect of the develop- 
ment of the pneumatic tire upon both passenger and freight traf- 
fic, or in other words upon our railroads, has, I am convinced, 
not yet been realized. 

The price of crude rubber has been normal during the year, hav- 
ing averaged about 45 cents per pound. It is estimated that 70 
per cent of the crude rubber consumption of the world in 1919 
was by American manufacturers. With the opening up of 
Europe, one might look for some increase there, but I would 
predict that the United States will continue to consume more 
than half the world’s crude rubber product for years to come. 
We plainly lead the world in rubber manufacturing. Prices of 
fabrics entering into tires and other rubber goods have ranged 
higher in 1919 than ever before, the indications being that we 
have not yet seen the limit of high prices. 

The development of plantation rubber in the East has con- 
tinued unabated. It is most fortunate for the rubber industry that 
the cultivation of the rubber tree in the vast regions of the East 
proved practicable, for had we to depend upon the wild rubber 
of Brazil and other sections, the supply would be so inadequate 
and the price so exhorbitant that it is difficult to see how the 
tire industry could have reached its present stage of develop- 
ment, to say nothing of the future. 

It is plainly evident that the result of the phenomenal depre- 
ciation in foreign exchange has been to curtail American ex- 
ports. However, with the opening up of Europe our rubber export 
trade has increased to such an extent that it is now larger in 
volume than before the war. Moreover, with a permanent change 
for the better in the foreign exchange situation, which is ex- 
pected to follow the ratification of the peace treaty, it is only 
reasonable to assume that our European trade in rubber goods 
will assume proportions of greater magnitude than heretofore 
known. 
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Standard American Export Practice. 


terms and conditions of sale, nine of the greatest commer- 

cial organizations of the United States interested in foreign 
trade have in conference adopted a simplified standard Amer- 
ican export practice that should greatly facilitate and promote 
the foreign business of this country. The organizations party 
to the program are the National Foreign Trade Council, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America, National 
Association of Manufacturers, American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, American Ex- 
porters’ and Importers’ Association, Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, New York Produce Exchange and New 
York Merchants’ Association. The program itself consists of 
a statement of definitions of the abbreviated forms of price 
quotations in more or less common and general use in the 
export trade, which manufacturers and exporters are urged to 
use habitually as far as possible to the exclusion of other forms 
synonymous or otherwise; also the recommendation that all 
use of abbreviated forms be abandoned and that the terms be 
written out in full. 

Manufacturers and exporters are urged to bear in mind that 
the confusion and controversies which have arisen in American 
export trade have sprung in part from the use of an excessive 
number of abbreviated forms with substantially similar mean- 
ings, as well as from the use of abbreviations in a sense dif- 
ferent from their original meanings, or in an application not 
originally given them and different from the sense or applica- 
tion understood by foreign buyers. In the simplified and 
standardized practice agreed upon lies the best hope of reducing 
confusion and avoiding controversy. 

As the most effective measure of simplification, the general 
practice of quoting for export, as far as possible, either “F. A. S. 
Vessel,” “F. O. B. Vessel” or “C. I. F.” is strongly recommended. 
All of these terms are readily understood abroad and difficult 
of misinterpretation, and concentration on this small list, it is 
felt, will be markedly influential in avoiding misunderstanding 
and disputes. 

DEFINITIONS OF EXPORT QUOTATIONS. 

The following are, in their order, the normal situations under 
which an export manufacturer or shipper may desire to quote 
prices. It is understood that unless a particular carrier is 
specified by the buyer, the goods will be delivered to the carrier 
most conveniently located to the shipper. 

1. When the price quoted applies only to an inland shipping 
point and the seller merely undertakes to load the goods on 
or in the cars or lighters. furnished by the railroad company 
serving the industry, without other designation as to routing, 
the proper term is: 

“F. O. B. (named point).” 

Under this quotation: 

A. Seller must— 

(1) Place goods on or in cars or lighters. 

(2) Secure railroad bill of lading. 

(3) Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been placed in or on cars or lighters at for- 
warding point, and clean bill of lading has been fur- 
nished by the railroad company. 

B. Buyer must— 

(1) Be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred 
thereafter. 

(2) Pay all transportation charges including taxes, if 
any. 

(3) Handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 

2. When the seller quotes a price including transportation 


A THE CERTAIN MEANS of insuring unmistakable clarity in 


charges to the port of exportation without assuming responsi- 

bility for the goods after obtaining a clean bill of lading at 

point of origin, the proper term is: 

“F. O. B. (named point) Freicut Prepaip To (named point on 
the seaboard).” 

Under this quotation: 

A. Seller must— 

(1) Place. goods on/or in cars or lighters. 

(2) Secure railroad bill of lading. 

(3) Pay freight to named port. 

(4) Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been placed in or on cars or lighters at for- 
warding point, and clean bill of lading has been 
furnished by the railroad company. 

B. Buyer must— 

(1) Be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred 
thereafter. 

(2) Handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 

(3) Unload goods from cars. 

(4) Transport goods to vessels. 

(5) Pay all demurrage and/or storage charges. 

(6) Arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf 
where necessary. 

3. Where the seller wishes to quote a price, from which 
the buyer may deduct the cost of transportation to a given 
point on the seaboard, without the seller assuming responsi- 
bility for the goods after obtaining a clean bill of lading at 
point of origin, the proper term is: 

“F. O. B. (named point) FreicHt ALLowep to (named point 
on the seaboard).” 


Under this quotation: 
A. Seller must— 

(1) Place goods on or in cars or lighters. 

(2) Secure railroad bitl of lading. 

(3) Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been placed in or on cars or lighters at for- 
warding point, and clean bill: of lading has been 
furnished by the railroad company. 

B. Buyer must— 

(i) Be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred 
thereafter. 

(2) Pay all transportation charges (buyer is then en- 
titled to deduct from the amount of the invoice 
the freight paid from primary point to named 
port). 

(3) Handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 

(4) Unload goods from cars. 

(5) Transport goods to vessel. 

(6) Pay all demurrage and/or storage charges. 

(7) Arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf 
where necessary. 

4. The seller may desire to quote a price covering the trans- 
portation of the goods to seaboard, assuming responsibility for 
loss and/or damage up to that point. In this case, the proper 
term is: 

“F. O. B. Cars (named point on seaboard).” 

Under this quotation: 

A. Seller must— 

(1) Place goods on or in cars. 

(2) Secure railroad bill of lading. 

(3) Pay all freight charges from forwarding point 
to port on seaboard. 

(4) Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have arrived in or on cars at the named port. 
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B. Buyer must 


(1) Be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred 
thereaiter. 

(2) Unload 

(3) Handle 


(4) Transport 


goods from cars 


all subsequent movement of the goods. 


to vessel 


QC ods 


(5) Pay all demurrage and/or storage charges. 
(6) Arrange for storage in warehouse or on wharf 
where necessary. 

5. It may be that the goods, on which a price is quoted 
covering the transportation of the goods to the seaboard, con- 
stitute less than a carload lo In this case, the proper term is: 

“FO. B. Cars (named port) L. C By 


Under this quotation 


A. Seller must— 
(1) Deliver goods to the initial carrier 
(2) Secure railroad bill of lading. 
(3) Pay all freight charges from forwarding point to 
port on seaboard 
(4) Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have arrived on cars at the named port 
B. Buyer must— 
(1) Be responsible for loss and/or damage incurred 


thereafter. 
(2) Handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 


(3) Accept goods from the carrier 
(4) Transport goods to vessel 


(5) Pay all storage charges. 


(6) Arrange for wharf 


storage in warehouse or on 


where necessary. 
6. Seller may quote a price which will include the expense 
of transportation of the goods by rail to the seaboard, includ- 
ing lighterage. In this case, the proper term is: 


“F. O. B. Cars (named port) LIGHTERAGE FREE.” 


Under this quotation: 
A. Seller must— 
(1) Place goods on or in cars. 
(2) Secure railroad bill of lading. 
(3) Pay all transportation charges to, 
erage at, the port named. 
(4) Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have arrived on cars at the named port. 
B. Buyer must— 
(1) Be responsible for 
thereafter. 
(2) Handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 
(3) Take out the insurance necessary to the safety of 
the goods after arrival on the cars. 
(4) Pay the cost of hoisting goods into vessel where 
weight of goods is too great for ship’s tackle. 
(5) Pay all demurrage and other charges, except light- 


including light- 


and/or. damage incurred 


1 
1Oss 


erage charges 
7. The seller may desire to quote a price covering delivery 
of the goods alongside overseas vessel and within reach of its 
loading tackle. In this case, the proper term is: 
“7. oo (named port).” 


Under this quotation 
A. Seller must— 
(1) Transport goods to 
(2) Store goods in warehouse or on 
sary, unless buyer’s obligation includes 
of shipping facilities. 
(3) Place goods alongside vessel either in a lighter or 
on the wharf. 
(4) Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been delivered alongside the ship or on wharf. 


vessel 


seaboard 
wharf if neces- 
provision 


B. Buyer must— 





(1) Be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter, 
and for insurance. 

(2) Handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 

(3) Pay cost of hoisting goods into vessel where 
weight of goods is too great for ship’s tackle. 

8. The seller may desire to quote a price covering all ex- 
penses up to and including delivery of the goods upon the over- 
seas vessel at a named port. In this case, the proper term is: 

“F. O. B. vessel (named port).” 
Under this quotation: 
A. Seller must— 
(1) Meet all charges incurred in placing goods actually 
on board the vessel. 
(2) Be responsible for all loss and/or damage until 
goods have been placed on board the vessel. 


B. Buyer must— 

(1) Be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter. 

(2) Handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 

9. The seller may be ready to go farther than the delivery 
of his goods upon the overseas vessel and be willing to pay 
transportation to a foreign point of delivery. In this case, the 
proper term is: 

“C. & F. (named foreign port).” 

Under this quotation: 

4. Seller must— 

(1) Make freight contract and pay , transportation 
charges sufficient to carry goods to agreed desti- 
nation. 

(2) Deliver to buyer or his agent proper bills of lading 
to the agreed destination. 

(3) Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been delivered alongside the ship and clean 
ocean bill of lading obtained (seller is not responsible 
for delivery of goods at destination). 

B. Buyer must— 

(1) Be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter 
and must take out all necessary insurance. 

(2) Handle all subsequent movement of the goods. 

(3) Take delivery and pay costs of discharge, lighterage 
and landing at foreign port of destination in accord- 
ance with bill of lading clauses. 

(4) Pay foreign customs duties and wharfage charges, 
if any. 

10. The seller may desire to quote a price covering the cost 
of the goods, the marine insurance on the goods, and all trans- 
portation charges to the foreign point of delivery. In this case, 
the proper term is: 

4 ae 

Under this quotation: 


(named foreign port).” 


A. Seller must— 

(1) Make freight contract and pay freight charges suf- 
ficient to carry goods to agreed destination. 

(2) Take out and pay for necessary marine insurance 

(3) Be responsible for loss and/or damage until goods 
have been delivered alongside the ship, and clean 
ocean bill of lading and insurance policy have been 
delivered to the buyer, or his agent. (Seller is not 
responsible for the delivery of goods at destination, 
nor for payment by the underwriters of insurance 
claims.) 

(4) Provide war risk insurance, where necessary, for 
buyer’s account. 

B. Buyer must— 

(1) Be responsible for loss and/or damage thereafter, 
and must make all claims to which he may be en- 
titled under the insurance directly on the under- 
writers. 
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(2) Take delivery and pay costs of discharge, lighter- 
age and landing at foreign port of destination in 
accordance with bill of lading clauses. 

(3) Pay foreign customs duties and wharfage charges, 


if any. 
EXPLANATIONS OF ABBREVIATIONS. 
e: We B66.040 0p bembe dtenendsentecosenee Free on board. 
it i MCh 6. ci cakd beet ccleoaeweaehsiees Free alongside ship. 
>. Ee | Matin cdweban seduce veatGeie ndneree Cost and Freight. 
oo Bt Si naadie tad ekeded seen indas Ciabees Cost, insurance and freight. 
is . ie, Bow ee eeeestubse be nbes6édsnecberees Less than carload lot. 


RUBBER IN THE SAFETY COUNCIL. 





i ie NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, made up of prominent men 

in all lines of industry, now has a rubber section. Although 
this is but a beginning, a score of the largest rubber companies 
are members and send from two to half a dozen representatives 
to each meeting. At the first meeting there were present: 

E. H. Fitzgerald. M. Klein, The Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, 
Wisconsin; Harold Martin, T. J. Dwyer, H. T. Greene, and E. 
Focand, The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts: 
P. B. Martens, T. S. Petty, C. G. Dimcombe, A. L. Weyland, 
E. S. Hoener, N. A. Shepard and M. F. Letzel, the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; R. N. Watson, and P. A. 
Belden, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; W. N. Fitch, W. L. 
Snyder, J. C. Howard, E. P. Raiford, A. C. Mack, W. G. Ober- 
holser, E. K. Davis, G. A. Knofler, and R. B. Howe, The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co.; H. G. Pushee, The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; A. L. Rose, The Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., Akron, Ohio; S. M. Shott, Morgan & Wright, Detroit, 
Michigan, R. W. Fogerty, A. C. Peterjohn, United States Rubber 
Co., Mechanical Goods Division, Cleveland, Ohio; W. H. Larkin, 
Jr., J. W. Towsen, United States Rubber Co., Mechanical Goods 
Division, Passaic, New Jersey; R. L. Gould, United States Rub- 
ber Co.; Dr. Haron, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. 

ROUND TABLE SUGGESTIONS. 

In discussing safety appliances for washers, crushers and 
mills the following were cited: use of wooden paddles to push 
rubber between walls; cutting blocks of rubber wedge shape to 
facilitate entry between rolls; mill rolls placed shoulder high, 
bars in front of washers over which the sheet of rubber is fed; 
individual clutches on each mill which are inspected daily; auto- 
matic reversing devices. 

Electric signals from motor pit to each mill in every line; 
motor pit switch-boards set six feet above floor to give clear 
view of line; reports of tests of safety devices signed by in- 
spectors and delivered regularly to master mechanic. 

Calenders equipped with electric clutch and brake; special 
gears for opening center and lower rolls, rolls being lowered 
so that opening clears the hand; triangular casting at open- 
ing with %-inch clearance to prevent men from getting near 
opening; split casting and one-inch slot on fabric calenders; 
inch bar across calender connected with bell crank’ to trip switch 
operating dynamic bar on calendar; floor near calender sur- 
faced with carborundum. 

Automatic conveyor system with hydraulic opening for open- 
ing molds after curing; special opening bar with increased lever- 
age; special track for hauling molds and cores; endeavor to 
make men use respirators on dusty job handling compounds; 
milk served to men in compound room, mills hooded and strong 
suction used; danger of poisoning from benzol, rash on hands 
and free from hexamethylene tetramine (eurotropin), eliminated 
by applying borax in solution with 20 per cent gum arabic. 
RUBBER FACTORY ACCIDENT PREVENTION ACTIVITIES TO BE 

STANDARDIZED. 

A census of all the accidents that have occurred in the rubber 
industry will be undertaken by the Rubber Section of the National 
Safety Council with the view of standardizing accident pre- 


vention activities and accident statistics in that industry. This 
was decided on at a meeting of the executive committee of the 
Rubber Section, held at the headquarters of the National Safety 
Council in Chicago on January 20 and 21. Among those present 
were S. M. Schott, of the Morgan & Wright plant of the United 
States Rubber Co., Detroit, Michigan, chairman of the section; 
E. H. Fitzgerald, Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin, vice- 
chairman of the section; R. M. Watson, The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, secretary; W. N. Fitch, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, chairman of the bulletin committee, 
and H, T. Martin, The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the program committee. 

Plans were also laid at this meeting for a nation-wide mem- 
bership campaign with the view of including in the Rubber 
Section of the Council every progressive rubber plant in the 
country. The officers of the section laid the ground work for 
an extensive bulletin service and for a sectional program at the 
next annual congress of the National Safety Council. Twenty- 
six bulletins depicting the principal hazards in the rubber manu- 
facturing industry and methods of elimination will be issued by 
this section to its members during the ensuing year along with the 
general bulletiis of the Council. 

The tentative program for the 1920 safety congress calls for 
three sessions of the Rubber Section, when the reports of 
commitiees will be followed by papers on “The Present and 
Future of Safety in the Rubber Industry,” “Health Hazards in 
the Rubber Industry,” and a general round-table discussion of 
these topics. The program includes papers and discus- 
sions on “Making Mills and Calenders Safe,” “Handling Mate- 
rials,” and “Vulcanizing Apparatus.” The election of 
officers will be followed by formal papers and discussions of 
“Industrial Sanitation” and “Methods of Educating Workmen in 
Safety.” 

R. M. Watson was appointed chairman of the committee which 
will investigate accidents and accident statistics with the view of 
standardization. The findings of this committee and the class- 
ifications recommended will be presented at the next safety con- 
gress. H. T. Martin was appointed chairman of the committee 
on standardization of safety rules and safety instruction. The 
companies that are now members of the Rubber Section of the 
National Safety Council are as follows: 

Batavia Rubber Co., Batavia, New York; Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts; Braender Rubber & Tire 
Co., Rutherford, New Jersey; Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., Canada; Electric Hose & Rubber Coa., 
Wilmington, Delaware ; Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts; General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio; Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin; The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Massachusetts; Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio; 
The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio; Mechan- 
ical Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio; The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio; New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Inc., Jersey City, 
New Jersey; Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Connecticut; 
Oak Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, Oakville, Ontario, Canada; 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeanette, Pennsylvania; Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., Akron, Ohio; Plymouth Rubber Co., Canton, 
Massachusetts; Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Racine Rubber Co., Racine, Wisconsin; Republic Rubber 
Corp., Youngstown, Ohio; Rotary Tire & Rubber Co., Zanesville, 
Ohio; Sprague Tire & Rubber Co., Omaha, Nebraska: Stowe & 
Woodward Co., Campello, Massachusetts; Thermoid Rubber Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey; United States Rubber Co., New York 
City; United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., New York City. 
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Machinery Equipment for Tire Repairing and Rebuilding. 


HE TIRE REPAIR BUSINESS has shared in the rapid increase of 
T the automobile and tire industries and many special machines 
and appliances have been developed for rapid and perfect 

The present article is limited to the principal types of 
repair shop equip- 
ment that are 
most essential for 
the work of re- 
pairing, retread- 
ing and rebuild- 
ing tires. 

TIRE LASTS. 

The tire last is 
indispensable for 
supporting the 
tire while making 
It is made of cast iron, the shape of the inside of 


work. 












ey 











Tire Lasts 


fabric repairs 
the casing with convenient brackets for attaching to the bench. 
TIRE BUILDING STAND. 
For rebuilding or retreading tires the tire building stand is 


standard equipment. For this work it is usually provided with a 




















BuILDING STAND, 


The stand is fitted 
with an automatic locking device that holds the core securely in 


collapsible core, as shown in the illustration, 


any desired position, so that the tire can be revolved in either 
) 


di#@ection or inclined at any angle 
RETREADING KETTLE 
VULCANIZERS. 


In repair plants where re- 





treading is done on a mod- 
erate scale, vertical pot heat- 
ers or vulcanizers are usually 
employed for curing the re- 
tread, owing to the small 
steam consumption and rela- 
tively small installation cost. 

They usually vary in capac- 
ity from two to four tires 
are of the 
type, although 
the annular construction is 
particularly economical of 
steam for a small installation, 
will cure from two to 
four casings at one _ heat. 
Others have bolted-on lids or 
heads held in place by a num- 
ber of hinged bolts fitting into slots in the edges of the kettle and 
lid. There is also a boltless variety in which the lid is opened 
and closed by revolving it about eight inches on a central trun- 


Generally they 
simple kettle 


and 














KETTLE 


V ULCANIZER 


nion, and holding it against pressure by lugs engaging with com- 

panion lugs on the supporting frame. Some lids are raised by a 

screw, chain block or weight, and swung to one side on a crane 
or overhead track; others 
are hinged and counterbal- 
anced. Where the lid and 
the vulcanizer come to- 
gether the surfaces are ma- 
chined to accommodate a 
standard square packing 
ring. 

Medium size vulcanizers 
average 37% inches in di- 
ameter and have a depth of 
10 to 26 inches with capacity 
for two to seven 36-inch 

\. casings. Large ones average 
“ 43 or 43% inches in diameter 
and have a depth of 16 to 
31 inches with capacity for 





HoriIzONTAL VULCANIZER. 





four to seven 42-inch ca.ings. Regular equipment includes a 
steam gage, safety valve, two test cocks and supporting 
legs. In the case of vertical 


vulcanizers there is a_bot- 
tom grating to support the 
tires above the water from 
condensed steam and permit 
steam circulation all around 
the casings. 


HORIZONTAL RETREADING 
VULCANIZERS. 

In repair plants where con- 
siderable retreading is done a 
horizontal retreading  vul- 
canizer, capable of taking care 
of all sizes of casings is usu- 
These vul- 

have a_ bolted-on, 
door requiring no 
overhead tackle or counter- 
weight. They average 46% 
or 47 inches inside diameter, Moto. 

and 40 inches in length, with a capacity for six to eight 42-inch 
tires. 


ally employed. 
canizers 


hinged 














RETREADING 


RETREAD MOLD FOR RIBBED OR NON-SKID TREADS. 
A retread mold for curing one casing at a time, stands at con- 

















Twin Retreapinc Mo vp. 


venient height on three legs and is very economical of steam. 
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The beads and side walls ings and inflated to 125 to 150 pounds’ pressure during the cure. 
are not subjected to any CAVITY RETREAD MOLD. 
steam whatever that might When retreading is done 
impair the fabric through on a moderate scale, the cav- 
overcuring or cause sepa- ity retread mold is used. It 
ration of the beads. No is similar in operation to 
wrapping is required, and the ordinary sectional cavity 
as the pressure of the mold vulcanizers for curing tread 
is everywhere uniform, no repairs, but is made to cure 

















edges of the plies nor low —-_—— -———""""- one-third instead of one- 
spots will be visible, nor PNEUMATIC TRUCK TIRE SEC- fourth or one-fifth of a 36- 
will the tread be loose as TIONAL VULCANIZER. inch diameter circle. 


sometimes happens after 
curing in a pot heater be- 
cause of careless wrap- 
ping. 

The use of a retread 
mold is simple. After the 
new tread has been applied, 
an air bag is placed in the 
casing which is mounted 
on an ordinary rim. The 
top half of the mold is 
raised, the casing placed 
within, and both halves are 
bolted together. The air 
bag is then inflated, steam 
is turned into the mold, with drip cocks opened and the casing 
remains in the mold until cured. 
When removed from mold and rim 
the tire has the appearance of a 
new casing. 

One of the advantages of the re- 
tread mold is that the outward 
pressure exerts an even tension 
during the cure, so that each cord 
in the tire carries its share of the 
load and there are no wrinkles or 
buckles, causing one ply to work 
against another and develop a break. 


An objection to the principle on which all cavity retread molds 
work is the fact that parts of casings larger or smaller than 36- 
inch are subjected to a double cure. The circumference of a 36- 
inch diameter circle is 113 inches, while that of a 30-inch casing 
is only 94 inches; obviously 
when a 30-inch casing is 
placed three times in the 
mold for curing, 19 inches of 
the casing is subjected to a 
double cure. A 37-inch tire 
requires four cures to cover 
its circumference of 116% 
inches, yet four applications 
of the mold cover nearly 151 
inches, so that about 34% 
inches are subjected to dou- 
ble cure. 














Cavity Retreap Mo p. 





SECTIONAL CAVITY 
VULCANIZERS. 

Sectional cavity vulcan- 
izers for curing outside fab- 
ric and tread repairs consist 
of one to five molds, steam 
jacketed around the cavity, 
cast e~ bloc or singly, and 
made in either one-fourth or 
one-fifth circle to measure 
from 15 to 18 inches long on 
the tread. Three, four and 
five-cavity outfits are most 











TWIN RETREADING MOLDS. 








With twin full-circle molds two SecTIONAL CAVITY 
casings may be cured simultaneously, VULCANIZER. common, and will accom- ; ' 
modate all casings from 2% INstpe PatcH VULCANIZER. 


beth of the same size or neighboring | 
sizes, such as 30 by 3% and 31 by 4- or 2% to 5-inch. The molds 


inch, according to the construction of are mounted on substantial metal stands of convenient height, 
They may be provided and some are equipped with a self-container, boiler. Sepa- 
rate molds of different sizes, 
each standing on short metal 
legs for mounting on a 
wooden bench, are often as- 
sembled with pipe connections, 
according to local require- 
ments. With a_ separate 
mold for each size casing, no 
reducing shells are required, 
direct contact is always cer- 
tain between the hot walls of 
the vulcanizer and the casing, 
and there is no uncertainty as 
to evenness of cure. 














the molds. 
with ribbed or special non-skid tread 
designs. The molds consist of three 
sections, each cored to receive steam. 
The center member is stationary, 
mounted on edge and supported by 
braced legs. It has one-half of each 
mold machined on either side, while 
each df the two outside hinged mem- 
bers has the correspond- 
ing half. Steam is ad- 
mitted to all three sec- 
tions at their lowest 
points and condensation 
in the molds is removed Pe | 
by the same Pipes. The INNER TuBE VULCANIZER. Air-cooled flanges are a fea- 
Compination Sectional VuLcANIzER, |.” gg cag gm ; : ture of one make of sectional 

; * hinged, swing steam cavity vulcanizers. One-eighth inch of heat-resisting materiai is 
joints directly under the main hinges and can be opened and placed between the flanges and vulcanizer, causing both ends of 
closed without escape of steam. Four bolts hold the three sections the cavity to remain cool while heat is maintained up to this heat 
of the mold together. Circular air bags are placed inside the cas- insulating material, thus obviating unsightly and damaging lumps 
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at the ends of repaired sections of 


the tread 


\ combination adjustable sec- 
tional vulcanizer of unique de- 
sign is made in capacities from 
me to six cavities, inclusive. It is 


furnished with an assortment of 





adjustable tread and bead molds 











placed between the movable 


to he 


Am Bag System. 


steam-jacketed side walls, The as- 


sembly of can be changed in a tew minutes to meet the 


requirements of the work in hand 


parts 


PNEUMATIC TRUCK TIRE VULCANIZERS. 


introduction of the giant pneumatic tire has opened a new 


The 


field in the 
[They are made in sizes to fit 6, 7 and 8-inch tires, respect 


tire repair business, requiring large sectional vulcan 





izers 
ively, each vulcanizer equipped with one pair of straight side 
bead molds 
INSIDE PATCH VULCANIZERS. 

Inside patch vuleaniz 
ers mae in one-fourth or 
one-fifth circle, come in 
small, medium and large 
sizes. They are of smooth 
cast iron, designed for 


mounting on bench or 


stand, and have suitable 
steam pipe connections, 
valves and pet cocks to 
release cold air from the 
form, A triangular frame 


within the supports, to 





with one or two 
crank 


provide the nec 


gether 








thumb or screws 





or nuts, 


PowEeR RaG WRAPPING MACHINE. 


essary bandage tightener 
INNER TUBE REPAIR VULCANIZER. 


Inner tube are vulcanized under pressure, in contact 


repairs 
with a steam-heated plate 

Adjustable and constant pressure is applied to the tubes while 
being cured by means of heavy oil-tempered springs, which draw 
A steel nut is placed inside the 
out of the nut so 


swinging levers 
the handle can b« 
that a pressure of six ounces or fifty pounds can be brought to 
bear on th The adjustment can be changed in an instant 

Vhere solid screw clamps are used it is difficult to properly 
judge the pressure on the repair. 
Moreover, as the gum flows dur- 
ing the cure, the thickness of the re- 
pair is reduced, partly 1elieving the 
pressure on the tube patch. This 
does not occur with the spring ten- 
sion system, 

AIR BAG SYSTEM. 

In the air bag system of tire re- 
pairing, sand bags and wire spirals 
are displaced by inflatable sectional 


down the 


spring and screwed in o1 


e repair. 














bags. These air bags are made of 
fabric and rubber, and at one end 
have a tube and air valve through 


Hanp Rac Wrapptnc Ma- which air is forced into the bag. 


CHINE They come in different sizes—one 
for each size of casing. A machine 
equipped with air bag molds enables the operator to save time, 
economize on materials, and turn out a repair that can be 
guaranteed to outlast the rest of the tire 

The cross-sectional view of a three-cavity vulcanizer, herewith, 


shows how the steam is conducted to all parts of the three cavi- 








ties of the air bag molds. 
Each cavity is so con- 
structed that the steam 
enters at the lowest point, 
and rises to the highest, 


avoiding steam pockets. 
This construction  ren- 
ders all the molds self- 
draining. By means of 
reducing shells, various 


sizes of tires can be ac- 
commodated in the same 


mold cavity. 
POWER RAG WRAPPING 














MACHINES. 
In large plants power 
wrapping machines are 
used im preparing re- 


treaded casings for cur- BuFFING STAND. 


ing. They wrap much more tightly, more quickly and at less 
expense than can. be done by hand. 

In one type the tire lies flat on a table, and revolves on three 
rollers driven by two upright feed rollers. There are two other 


vertical rollers adjustable to the diameter of the casing. A rotary 
drum, belt-driven, that carries the spool containing the tape, 


rolls on fiber wheels. One or two spools of tape are required to 
wrap a tire. The hinged gate of the revolving spool drum is set 
to the opening in the frame to admit or remove the tire. 

\ machine of similar construction is built to be fastened to a 
wall or post. It is quickly adjustable to casings of all’ sizes by a 
hand-wheel that separates or draws together two feed rollers. 

In connection with these machines a power spool winder is used 
to roll the wrapping tape ready for use. 

HAND RAG WRAPPING MACHINES. 

The operation of hand rag wrapping is as follows: 
bandage is tightly wound on its spool and dropped into a re- 
cessed slot in the frame and the pressure arm released against 
A portion of the bandage is unwound and passed 
through the guides and once around the tire, establishing an 
over-lap in the bandage and securing the end thereby. The yield- 
ing roller arm is clasped about the tire, which is placed on a pair 
of trestle bars or between two benches, and the machine is rotated 


The wet 


the bandage. 


around the tire, which causes the bandage to be resistingly drawn 
from the spool and forcibly applied to the tire. The average tire 
takes two twenty-five-yard bandages, of course, depending upon 
the amount feed, 
which is regulated at the option of 
the operator. 
BUFFING STANDS. 

Buffing stands are made 
with column base and counter-shaft 
and pulleys for the ceiling, or with- 
and base for 
Several types 





of overlap or 


either 


out countershaft 
mounting on a bench. 
have the spindle extended on one 
end so that a casing can be buffed 
with a wire brush without interfer- 
ence from the belt or column of the 
stand, while the short end gives a 
rigid support for a rotary rasp. An emery wheel may be sub- 
stituted when desired for grinding tools. 

TREAD ROLLERS. 

Tread rollers save much time and labor, rolling down the rub- 
ber and fabric much more effectively than it is possible to do by 
hand, and insuring a secure repair. The device consists of a frame 
designed to be mounted on a bench, a concave and a convex roller, 
operating crank and hand wheel screw to adjust the space be- 
tween the rollers 














TrEAD Rottinc MACHINE. 
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Government Standard Specifications for Rubber Tires, Tire Repairs 
and Accessories. 


General Specifications. 


GENERAL, 
HESE SPECIFICATIONS cover bicycle, motorcycle and automo- 
r bile ribbed or non-skid pneumatic casings, solid tires, pneu- 
matic inner tubes and accessories used by the War Depart- 
The following are details and tests as are common to the 


ment. 
products. For specific information applying directly to particular 
articles, see detailed specifications which shall take precedence 


whenever there is any conflict. 
All casings shall be of the manufacturer’s standard non-skid, 
clincher type, A. E. clincher rim of the 


sizes as specified in the detailed specifications. 


designed for the S. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


To be manufactured from the best designated material; 
from all imperfections and of dimensions as -given in the de- 
tailed specifications or proposal submitted to manufacturer. 

(a) Att Fasric must be thoroughly dried in accordance with 
standard manufacturing practice before it is rubberized. Any 
change in the weight or construction must meet with the ap- 
proval of the War Department and authority be given the manu- 


facturer in writing. 
(b) Fraps: Each casing shall have a flap in accordance 
with standard manufacturing practice unless otherwise specified. 
(c) Linrne: The inside of each casing shall be properly 
lined in accordance with standard manufacturing practice. 


MARKING, WRAPPING AND PACKING. 


free 


(Does not apply to solid tires.) 

(a) MARKING: Casings shall be plainly marked with raised 
rubber letters, “U. S. A.,”’ manufacturer’s name, serial number, 
date, size, and the equiv alent metric system as recommended by 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

(b) Wrappinc: All casings shall be spirally wrapped ac- 
cording to standard practice and properly labeled on the outside 
and marked “U. S. A.,” size, type, name of manufacture, and 
the month and year of manufacture stamped thereon in a con- 
spicuous place. 

(c) Pacxinc: Packing shall conform to requirements as 
outlined in the original proposal. 


MATERIAL, 


(a) Fasric: The cotton fabric or cord layers shall be well, 
evenly, and firmly woven from good cotton, as free from un- 
sightly defects, dirt, knots, lumps, and irregularities of twist as 
is consistent with the best manufacturing practice and conform 
io detailed specifications. 

(b) Rusper Compounps: They shall conform to the detailed 
specification and be free from ingredients known to the rubber 
trade as “oil substitutes,” and contain no reclaimed rubber un- 
less specifically permitted. 

When new rubber is specified, it shall be the best quality new 
wild or plantation rubber. 


TESTS. 


All tests on material as a whole and on individual parts shall 
be performed according to methods adopted by the National 
Bureau of Standards as outlined in their Circular No. 38, “Test- 
ing of Rubber Goods,” in effect at date of opening of proposal. 

Hydrostatic and tensile tests shall be in pounds per square 
inch. Hydrostatic tests are to be made at the discretion of the 
inspector. : 

(a) Fasrtc: The usual methods of inspection used by tire 
companies in commercial practice to discover defects in each 
roll of fabric shall be employed. 

The tensile strength shall be obtained by cutting strips from 
fabric 6 inches long, 1% inches wide and unraveled from each 
side to a width of one inch. Jaws of testing machine shall 
not be more than 1 inch wide and 3 inches apart, separating at 
the rate of 12 inches per minute. Results obtained by taking the 
average of three tests each on both warp and filling shall be 
accepted as the tensile strength of the fabric. The tests shall 
be made when practicable after conditioning the fabric in an at- 


mosphere having a relative humidity of 65 per cent and at a 
temperature of 70 degrees F. for two hours. When not practicable 
to test as above, the fabric may be tested under existing humidity 
conditions and results corrected to a 6 per cent moisture basis by 
multiplying by the following factor: 


100 


100° plus 7 (per cent moisture — 6) 


Notr.—The factor will be less than unity when the per cent 
moisture is greater than 6, and vice versa. 

Moisture shall be determined by weighing six samples together 
before testing, and tensile strength immediately obtained in rapid 
succession. The broken samples (entire) after rupture shall be 
placed in a ventilated drying oven at 105 degrees to 110 degrees 
C. (221 degrees to 230 degrees F.) until weight is constant. 
Moisture present shall be calculated on the basis of the bone dry 
sample. 

All fabric 
shall be calculated on 6 per 
per cent, plus or minus. 

(b) Corp Fasric: Tensile strength of cords shall be made 
on 10 individual cords taken from each cord and the results must 
be up to the standard specification of the individual manufac- 
turer. 

(c) Friction or ApHESION: The friction between plies of 
fabric or rubber compound shall be determined on a sample 1 
inch in width, measured circumferentially, and be cut from the 
casing and tested by using a standard friction or dead weight 
machine. 

On a section of the casing the plies are started and pulled down 
2 inches at one bead; which bead is clamped in the jaws of the 
friction testing apparatus. Test shall be made on any or all plies 
of the fabric. The adhesion between breaker and tread, breaker 
and cushion, cushion and carcass, side wall and carcass shall be 
determined. The rate of separation shall be not more than 1 
inch per minute when the weight outlined in the detailed specifi- 
cation is used. 

(d) Rusper. CompounpD: Test pieces shall be cut longitudi- 
nally and shall be %-inch wide over a gage length of 2 inches, 
the ends being gradually enlarged to width approximately 1 
inch. Results shall be based upon the average of four tests made 
at a temperature between 65 degrees and 90 degrees F., unless 
otherwise specified. 

The tensile strength shall be determined with a machine, the 
jaw separating at the rate of 20 inches per minute. The per- 
manent set shall be determined by sample stretched 2 inches to 
10 inches for 10 minutes followed by a rest of 10 minutes, unless 
otherwise specified. 

(c) Roap Test: Casings will not be given consideration un- 
less the maker submitting the bid furnishes an affidavit stating 
that he has maintained and will continue to maintain machines 
used exclusively for test work, as called for in detailed specifica- 
tions. 

The speeds, loads, tire sizes, inflations and road conditions 
must be such that the casings are properly tested. The Gov- 
ernment may appoint an inspector to see that the above condi- 
tions are complied with 

A bidder must supply an affidavit before delivering casings to 
the Government, stating that the casings to be delivered are the 
same cross-section and practically duplicate, in construction and 
material as casings which he has previously tested in accordance 
with the above, and a sufficient number of casings satisfactory 
to the Government, shall have averaged on the rear wheels the 
number of miles as called for in detailed specifications. 


INSPECTION. 


The Government reserves the right to make any inspection 
test or analysis necessary to insure the product meeting all re- 
auirements of specification which shall be conducted in accord- 
ance with methods outlined and approved by the War Depart- 
ment, and which shall be furnished to successful bidders. 


PNEUMATIC AUTO CASING (FABRIC CONSTRUCTION). 
NO. GS 1010 30 by 3% inches. 
NO. GS 1011 . 83lby 4 inches. 


weights are given in ounces per square yard, and 
cent moisture basis. Tolerance 3 
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GENERAL. 


(a) This specification covers requirements for pneumatic auto 
casings of fabric construction, size 30 by 3% inches, which shall 
be designed to carry a load of 570 pounds when inflated to 55 
pounds per square inch and size 31 by 4 inches a load of 815 
pounds when inflated to 65 pounds per square inch; both de- 
signed for the S. A. E. clincher rim size 30 by 3% inches. 


(b) See General Specifications for tires which are a part 

hereof 
CONSTRUCTION. 

See General Specifications 

(a) Splices on the first ply of fabric shall be gum stripped. 

(b) Carcass of casing for 30 by 3%-inch shall consist of not 
less four nor more than five separate plies of tire fabric 
and 31 by 4-inch not less than five nor more than six separate 
plies, pat friction coat on two sides and skim coat on one 
side. The gage of one ply frictioned on two sides and skim 


least 0.045-inch. Each ply shall have 
which must be at least 7 inches apart, 
3 inches apart; all 


coated on one shall be at 
not more than 


and the splices in the casing shall be at least 


' nlice 
two splices, 


measurements on the circumference of the casing. 

(c) Beads shall be constructed with a core filler as in standard 
commercial practice 

(d) One chafing strip of square-woven fabric weighing not 


used on each side of 
of the casing 


less than & ounces per square yard shall be 
the casing; and shall extend upwi ard on the 
at least 34-inch from the channel of the bead 

(e) There shall be a cushion of rubber compound applied 
over the fabric which shall be wider than the breaker. The min- 
imum gage shall be 0.045-inch for 30 by 3%-inch and 0.050-inch 
for 31 by 4-inch. 

(f) Over the cushion there shall be at least one breaker strip 
of open weave fabric made from long-staple cotton weighing not 
less than 8 ounces per square yard, as in standard commercial 
practice, coated on both sides with a rubber compound which 
shall insure a perfect union between the cushion and tread after 


side 


the cure. Breaker strip for 30 by Ya-inch, minimum width 2% 
inches, for 31 by 4-inch, minimum width 2 2% inches. 
(zg) Rubber dimensions: 
Sizes 30x31% 31x4 
Thickness Inches, Minimum. 
— - — 
Tread of casing in center ; , ‘ tn % 
Tread, exclusive of non-skid portion on center a) % 
Side wall .. Sy 0.05 


(h) No flaps shall be supplied 
MARKING, WRAPPING AND PACKING. 
See General Specifications. 
MATERIAL. 
See ( 


(a) Fapric must be square woven (23 by 23) from Egyptian 
long-staple cotton or its physical equivalent, as approved by the 
Government, weighing 17% ounces per square yard. 

(@) Rubber compound: 


xeneral Specifications. 


New Rubber, 
Per Cent 


Reclaimed 
Rubber, Per 


Volume Cent Weight. 
Minimum Maximum. 
Tread ee ae . a = 
Side wall rr 65 15 
Fric tion and cushion a Pe 75 


TESTS. 


(a) Cross-sectional diameter of each tire inflated according 
to the recommended weight and load schedule of the S. . 
shall be for 30 by 3%-inch less than 3-7/16 inches; and for 
31 by 4-inch, 4 inches 

(b) Shall withstand water pressure of 300 pounds per square 
inch without injury 

(c) Fasric: Tensile strength, warp or filling, 165 pounds min- 
imum 


(d) Friction: 
Pounds. 
obees minimum 16 
coker minimum 28 
oocese minimum 28 
eta -Mminimum 16 
oeee ver minimum 10 


Strength of union between plies of fabric.. 

Strength of union between breaker and tread 
Strength of union between breaker and cu 
Strength of union between cushion and carcass... 
Strength of union between side wall and carcass. . 


(e) Rupper Compounp: 


Tread. Side Wall. 
Minimum. Minimum. 
Tensile strength .... : 2, 200 1,500 
Ultimate elongation inches 2-11 2-11 
Set: 
Zh ceebeusdosber eect coekwpene inches 2-10 2-10 
Dt duebtbieddienten ss anesensed per cent 25 25 


(f) Roap Test: Manufacturer shall maintain at least two 
cars used exclusively for test work. They shall average at least 
1,000 miles per car per week; and a sufficient number of casings 
(not less than six) shall have averaged on the rear wheels at 
least 4,000 miles. 


INSPECTION. 
See General Specifications. 


PNEUMATIC AUTO CASINGS (CORD CONSTRUCTION). 


TE, GE TD cccccencceteonsecceecesscvstents 33 by 4 inches 
NO, GS 1021 wechesened deena sheunagnennien 35 by 5 inches 
NO, GS 1022 ocennneasnnteenesseteces 36 by 6 inches 

ah Sn << .edesenaceneneecictnatweawaue® 38 by 7 inches 
Sf ee 40 by 8 inches 


GENERAL, 


(a) This specification covers requirements for pneumatic auto- 
mobile casings of cord construction which conform to the fol- 
lowing: 

Inflation Per 
Square Inch. 


Designed to 
Carry Load— 


Siz Pounds. Pounds. 
33 by 4 ‘inches anvetadsnetsoace 815 65 
Se ee DO conc ceandencevess ensues 1,500 7 
SO BP 6 BRGMOB. cc cc cc cccccccse 2,000 90 
Se Bt 2 PRs c vce co nevececusece 2,700 100 
SO Bp B MG. ccc cocsccccscasveasvsce 3,650 110 


straight side rim as follows : 
Rim Size. 


Designed for S a | 4 


Casing Size. 


SS WS Me ice cesccnwsbenss . 32 by 3% inches and 33 
by 4 inches. 

ae Oe I, cedatuensdetet aceaauee 34 by 4% inches. 

ORS re 36 by 6 inches. 

eT 2 ES ne cnektesnedene . 38 by 7 incaes. 

ft. Lf ree ere 40 by 8 inches. 


(b) See General Specifications for tires, which are a part 


hereof. 
CONSTRUCTION. 


See General Specifications. 

(a) Casings shall consist of number of separate plies of cord, 
applied in such manner that an equal number of plies shall run 
in each diagonal direction across the casing as follows: 


Number of Plies. 


itinasmaaiian 
Size Minimum. Maximum. 

Oe. S ee, cn neccdectecedswesodoaueet 4 x 

8 OB ea mae ee em 4 10 

ee et SEs ocbecbeenaneceksancued mus a 12 

Be Oe OS On 6:00:60. 65scs Reece etéescsensens 7 14 

GO Tee © Fie 6 sete sdaewsceccecessevcduse 4 16 


(b) Two chafing strips weighing not less than 8 ounces per 
square yard shall be used in each side of casing. Each chafing 
strip shall extend upward on side of casing from the heel of the 
bead as follows: 


Extension 
Upward 
Size. Inches 
OS eS Be Se a ond 00600 6gbees eetewnnecnencesecds 1 
Oe OS © Pe oc ce viccencccccescoaceseceseseesuesss 1% 
OP Ot © CN aoe eins oeeeusoneandvsceccasevassedes 1% 
ae Ot 2 Soskscdned Cbenseusedoucebues ceveee ceded 1% 
GO BF GB MBB s cc ccvcecvccenesscceevccevcceesceseoces 2 


(c) One chafing strip shall extend at least 3/16-inch above the 
other for sizes 33 by 4 inches and 35 by 5 inches; and %-inch 
for 36 by 6 inches, 38 by 7 inches, and 40 by 8 inches. 

(d) There shall be a cushion of rubber compound applied over 
the cords which shall be wider than the breaker and gage as 
in Table I. 

(e) Over the cushion there shall be at least one breaker strip 
of open-weave fabric made from long-staple Egyptian cotton 
or its physical equivalent as approved by the Government; weight 
as in Table I, such as in standard commercial practice, coated 
on both sides ‘with a rubber compound to insure a perfect union 
between the cushion and tread after cure. 


Taste I. 
Weight Thick- 
of Breaker ness Thickness Thick- 
Width Fabric of Tread of ness 
of Per of Cas- Tread Exclu- of 
Gage Breaker Square ingin siveofNon- Side 
° Strip. Yard. Center. skid Design. Wall 
Size. Cushion. Inches, Ounces. Inch. Inch. Inch. 
33 by 4 inches.... 0.05 2% 10 % % 0.0625 
35 by 5 inches.... .0625 34% 19 Ys ts .0625 
36 by 6 inches.... .08 4% 10 vs .0625 
38 by 7 inches.... .08 5% 18 # % -0625 
40 by 8 inches.... .09 6% 18 } % .0625 


MARKING, WRAPPING AND PACKING. 
See General Specifications. 
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MATERIAL, 
See General Specifications. 


(a) Corp Mareriat shall be of the best quality combed Sea 
Island or Sakellarides cotton or their physical equivalent as 
approved. 


(b) Rupper Compounp: 
New Rubber 


Per Cent 

Volume. 
eee Cebatndves ston wenbedheaie minimum 70 
tt Pe 6 naviasereduvseheninnseésaends hea minimum 65 


ORES IT IE SRE He minimum 85 


See General Specifications. 

(a) MEASUREMENTS: Cross-sectional diameter of each tire in- 
flated to recommended weight and load schedule of the S. A. E. 
shall be: 


40 by 8 


Size in inches...... 33 by 4 5 by } \ 
o 4.2 5.4 6.3 7.35 8.4 


Diameter 


(b) Tires shall be capable of withstanding water pressure of 
350 pounds per square inch without injury. - 

(c) Mrintmum STRENGTH of the casing (strength factor) is the 
product of the number of cords per inch measured at the tread 
at right angles to the cords, multiplied by the strength of the in- 
dividual cords as taken from the cord casing, multiplied by the 
number of plies: 


Size in inches. . ‘ . 33 by 4 35 by 5 36 by 6 38 by 7 40 by 8 
Strength factor in n pounds 2,000 2,500 3,000 3,500 4,000 
(d) Friction: 
Pounds. 
Strengta of union between breaker and tread............. minimum 32 
Strength of union between breaker and cushion........... minimum 32 
Strength of union between side wall and plies.............. minimum 14 
Strength of union between cushion and plies.............. minimum 16 
(e) Rupser ComMPpounpD: 
Tread. Side Wall. 
Minimum. Minimum. 
Tensile strength icpend Cuseetes fe 2,400 1,500 
Ultimate elongation ...........++..6. inches 2-12 2-11 
et: 
cath baht eneeweeebewewans inches 2-10 2-10 
TE Sc eccscasconsecades nee evs .-per cent 25 25 


(f) Roap Test: Manufacturers shall maintain at least two 
cars used exclusively for test and they average at least 1,000 car 
miles per car week for sizes 33 by 4 inches and 35 by 5 inches; 
and 500 car-miles per car per week for 36 by 6 inches, 38 by 7 
inches, and 40 by 8 inches. A sufficient number of casings (not 
less than six) for sizes 33 by 4 inches and 35 by 5 inches and not 
less than four for sizes 36 by 6 inches, 38 by 7 inches, and 40 by 
8 inches shall have averaged on the rear wheels at least 5,000 
miles. 

INSPECTION. 

See General Specifications. 


PNEUMATIC INNER TUBES (GRAY). 
GENERAL, 


(a) This specificatior covers requirements for pneumatic inner 
tubes of the endless type, except motor cycle tubes, which shall 
be butt end or endless, as ordered, of the following sizes: 


28 by 1% inches 


SD vkcduccscwnecencas tedsbiavelecsuvon i 

LE cnpetiseutecatVedneat sagtndsboovest 28 by 1% inches 
GP EE Reece dccccesscetccesesn ve owanseqees 28 by 3 inches 
DT: dctvesarbectiandeubobiccckwieemess 29 by 3% inches 
DL cidwsenduetnobetecdaddshebeusauens 30 by 3% inches 
SEY ates ce cscesdedceveccecceseshie tees 31 by 4 inches 
SE EE 66d 60 cts véeceodesansescesbansvene 33 by 4 inches 
DEMME <cadaceetus squesetevesteneedeseuen 35 by 5 inches 
Ds cishavues shout vcksscsuweeebhetedee 36 by 6 inches 
DED wade spare svegscctevbccnvssavelen 88 by 7 inches 

St EE ocheatecentsvendsadendaaosheteed int 40 by 8 inches 


(b) See General Specifications for Tires which are a part 
hereof. 


CONSTRI’CTION. 
(a) Gaces: Tubes shall conform to the following table: 
Medium Pole Minimum Minimum Fin- 
Size. Thickness. ished Length. 
Size Inches nch. Inches. 
 § 2) Serre ee 0.048 7 
cet ey cd aw erence : 048 77 
3? errr 17 .072 77 
3 (rR rere 2% .090 78 
BD BP Be cccecscccscecevceces 2% .090 81 
Bee | ibcvvcacegsoscccoesese 2% .095 82 
fe ere 2% -110 89 
SS. “occnsccaventesesqecous 135 92 
DEE voc'ndlsad secousselackay 3% .180 92 
MEE e002 #60d9604055s e059 4% 210 94 
5 250 96 


(b) If tube is mold cured, measurements must be equivalent to 
above as determined by volume, and if larger size poles are used, 
volume of rubber shall be at least equal to above measurements. 

(c) The splice shall be as strong as the rest of the tube under 
the inflation test. 

(d) Each tube shall be properly fitted with one complete 
Schrader valve or its approved equal, and not leak or tear out 
under ordinary usage, as follows: 


Schrader’s No. 
or Approved 


Size. Equal. 
Dy eT Se ee Pe Te aaa Vif 1022 
| =. Rr ne St ea aes 1022 
BME concn coarete cee epee cna 1936 
(A eae el dy Bela SAR he hi Soca 1936 
DAMEEES ce eee eee 725 
i 8 eer eta 725 
8S Re a er ree 725 
Be ne ee ire 792 
Se O cbc. punbitbibcktiewnne arena eeeeres 2033 
SU © estsncansecinierestbensissdientnaekn 2033 
PED Saechnthaus 45 tdadadeeteeasvue birds > 2033 


Each valve shall be fitted with lock nut, Ne nut, valve cap, 
and dust cap, with exception for sizes 28 by 3, 29 by 3%, 36 by 6 
and over. Spreaders shall be furnished for all sizes up to and 
including 25 by 5. 

MARKING, WRAPPING AND PACKING. 

See General Specifications. 


Wrapping and packing shall conform to requirements accom- 
panying requests for bids. 


MATERIAL, 


See General Specifications. 

Shall be made from a compound containing 93 per cent by 
volume (minimum) new rubber; sulphur content shall not ex- 
ceed 7 per cent and organic acetone extract of the cured com- 
pound must not exceed 5% per cent of the weight of new rubber 
used. 

TESTS. 

(a) Rubber compound: Test pieces shall be %4-inch wide over 
a gage length of 1 inch, the ends being gradually enlarged to a 
width of approximately 1 inch, to provide a satisfactory gripping 
surface. 


Ultimate elongation ............+seeeeeeeeeenes inches 1-8% 
Set: 
ee oe rer aa ne inches 1-6 
WG voces cc esrneduccdaceeseses sone bedes percent 10 


(b) Each tube shall be tested for leaks by inflating with air 
and immersing in water. 
INSPECTION. 


See General Specifications. 
Each lot of 1,000 tubes or less shall be tested. 


(To be continued.) 





TIRE AND AUTOMOBILE “SATURATION POINT” NOT IN SIGHT. 

With motor vehicle registrations in the United States well past 
the seven million mark, certain “croakers” are writing much 
about the “saturation point” and that other indefinite period when 
the automotive industries must face “diminishing returns.” 

W. O. Rutherford, vice-president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, scoffs at such pessimism, however. Automobiles, 
he points out, come in the “consumption” class of commodities ; 
that is, they are used, worn out and replaced just as clothing is. 
He forecasts that we shall be able to absorb not only the present 
automobile production, but shall even sustain the greater growth 
which ambitious manufacturers are meditating. Continuing, he 
says 

So far as passenger vehicles are concerned we are now at the 
the crest of a buying market. Production does not equal de- 

mand, and personally, I expect this condition to exist for some 
time to come. I recall being told at one of the New York shows 
way back in 1907 that the then annual production of 60,000 cars 
marked the peak point in automobile manufacture and that the 
number of cars to be made annually would lessen rather than 
increase. Just as that prophet of gloom was suffering from 
brainstorm, so will I also classify those who today are refusing 
to advance with the times. The proposed car production for 
1920 is 3,000,000 cars. An analysis of the market, at home and 
abroad, shows an ability to absorb even greater production, hence 
the possibility of a shortage of cars is imminent. 
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Foreign Import Duties on Boots and Shoes. 
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advised that small trial shipments be made in order 
to test the rates prior to sending more extensive shipments. 
In the first column is given the country, while the next col- 
umn contains the articles with notes regarding surtaxes, basis 
of rates, etc. The third column specifies whether the weight is 
taken as gross or net and the last gives the ad valorem 
of specific duty in United States currency. 
Duty (U. S. 


is also 


to be 
duty or the rate 


Weight. Currency). 

WR 64. cn en Knss tn vbbtabaweonnese bd eelenesens Net $11.05 
- a ee ine 10% 

20 per cent surtax)...... ‘ Net $10.51 

surtax) Net 21.01 

inner packing. * Legal 6.03 

on eee Legal 11.53 

Pe Misc nccenveees Net 27.57 

DOCRuS6bs veeteee Net 22.07 

pede 0.29 

Net 7.56 

o Net 8.64 

rabeeds Free 

ITE: r Net $30.78 

€ M DOTS. ccc cccecscesceces 38.60 
Net 4.38 

5% 

Net $12.16 

tee saeebad coewse Net 38.44 

Legal 10.514+2% 

Net 12.26 

eames Net 26.26 

sextenees Net 14.59 

cavenere Gross 2.63 

Saewas vet 10.50 

: Pe ee 25% 

ian the market value in the country from which . 


tch articles are also made in Canada. 
e of india rubber or gutta percha, ad valorem, 


neluding 10 per cent surtax........seceee PTETEITICESICIT ILI TTT TUTTI TTT. 
bber f " per 10 ids , sil ih ae lu da inthe ica seep bi na hel Gross $21.09 
ts and shoes, and overshoes of rubber or rubberized cl th, per 100 pounds...............+- Legal 46.49 
R er s, per 100 pounds SACU GERA Re CADR SEED HA  RERCHOCSOORR AONE EERE UN OE 68e.6RERaRA Gross 65.44 
Footwear of rubberized cloth, per 100 pounds £66 ERERO NN SONOS DEKE O60 QeERE MESON HECKER CEES Gross 21.81 
twear of rubber or cloth and rubber, including variable surtax taken as equivalent to 3 per 
t of the duty, per 100 pounds cae ‘ K66ob60-0ep ee CORR RENA Te REED Ce aweeseectieue Legal 23.29 
i wea f rubber such as waterproof boots and shoes, per ‘100 pounds PUTT OTT TS TCT TT Net 22.73 
R er footwear ud valorem PTTTTITTTITIT TTT TTT TTT ee ees 15% 
Rubbe footwear, per 100 pounds.......... Gross $46.14 
Rubber footwear with cotton fabrics, per 100 pounds. .........ccccescccccscccscccecsscecccccsses Legal 11.82 
Rubt tootwear ‘ eeeeces TTTTITIT TTT TTT Tire TTL Net 11.35 
Manufactures OF TUBES, BE VOICE s oc ccccceccccce cece escceeseesescecccceseecerocceeeeseses 17.2% 
I rts from the United States PUTTTIT TTT TTT Free 
R er footwear—includes surtax of 7 per cent—duty based on valuation of $54.72 per 100 pounds ove 47% 
| t ur f el rth and rubber, whole sole measures 25 centimeters (9.84 ad, or less, duty 
based on valuation of $2.90 per dozen, includes surtax of 7 per cent of valuation........ eee 47% 
Same footwear, larger sizes, duty based on valuation uf $6.76 per dozen, includes surtax of 7 per 
OS se Serer rer ere Terr rTt TTT tT? eT Th eet ei et te tk eh 47% 
Rubber footwear for men, surtax of 15 per cent is included, based on valuation of $14.00 per 
dozen pairs sce eabiean cues seta aee&sss Cbd ais ett hes 40000048002 enkehseseeeete 51.75% 
Rubber footwear for women and children: Overshoes, rubbers, boots, lined or not, including 
surtax of 15 per cent, based on valuation of $0.56 per r pound, Begal. oc ccccccscvccscsecceses —" 46% 
Footwear for women and children with exterior lining, with or without interior lining, niuting 
surtax of 15 per cent based on valuation of $0.88 per pound, legal........--++.eeeeeeeees : ae 46% 
Rubber footwear—nominally 3 milreis per kilo.—per 100 pounds... .........0ceeeeeeereeeneeeee Legal $58.66 
(Footwear made of Para rubber, 5 per cent of the rate shown.) 
2 ver footwear of all kinds, per 100 pounds. .......cs.ceeeceecceveececeeees or sttecwers Net 33.11 
Rubber footwear, including surtax of 7 per cent of duty, per 100 pounds..............eeeee0- Gross 48.53 
Rubber footwear, per 100 pounds.......... nt: ik inte thant el sai ediae Ui ia aris Ie ants Gah kta eerie atin i an Net 30.02 
Rubber footwear, with sole measuring 25 centimeters or less, includes surtax of 1% per cent 
of veh ation, based on valuation of $8.69 per dozen pairs... .. 1... cece ces ceereccsenccceees oes 63.5% 
Rubber footwear of larger sizes based on valuation of $17.37 per ae re eee 63.5% 
Rubber footwear, including weight of inner packing; at ports of Callao, Salavery, Paita and 
Pisco, surtax of 10 per cent, per 100 pounds............ ‘ POL uabsh ped Oba enwRS eee Een Legal $32.76 
\t other ports—surtax of 8 per cent per 100 pounds ‘ opadecussecguaeanhes Legal 32.18 
Rubber footwear, based on valuation of $5.17 per dozen pairs—surtax of 14 per cent of valuation 
it ided ee ececeves PTC TT TTTTELTITT TET Te SCoOeerccceeseeseceenesesece “a> 62% 
Rubber footwear, including surtax of 56.55 per cent ner 100 pounds.............e.eeeeees Gross $34.26 
ie, Citi wt WOE. 65 od cic c00'0 16 tos owns UENs 00h 00bsbscbenesinsensdnesndeodense 7.5% 
nut be r boots} ue oe utideubeduutsetvhs cceeesdshkess snastequnsansannabeneeees ) 5% 
R c shoes } 
. Rubber boots, per 100 DOUNAS, cc ccccccccccccccccccsccsceressessseresseesseseseesesssessseses Net 18.82 
Rubber shoes, per 100 pounds ohn erty be Oe OSES CREECEEDMOS TEODOR ODEAT HORS SHOCKS EHEC HOS OEREDEOOS Net 21.79 
Net 19.43 


lis, ad valorem........ 


but generally includes the weight of the immediate packing or container, though in some countries fixed tare 
ties are to be computed upon the official valuations at the rates given in 
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Foreign Import Duties on Rubber Tires. 


HE FOLLOWING TABLE, corrected to February 15, 1920, by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce shows the 
foreign import duties on rubber tires of all descriptions 

imported into the various countries from the United States. 

The column marked “Weight” shows whether duties are levied 
on net or gross weight, or include simply the inner packings. 
The next two columns give the rate of the duty for each one 
hundred pounds in United States currency or the rate per 
cent ad valorem. 

In the following monograph the surtaxes have been included 
and the converted rates therefore indicate the actual duty payable. 

Certain charges, such as warehousing, customs handling, local 
taxes, revenue stamps, etc., are not included. The rates of duty 
shown, including the surtaxes as noted, should therefore be 
regarded as the minima. As changes in duties are likely to occur 
at any time, frecuent vertification of these figures is advised. 


Rate per 
100 Pounds, Rate 
U. S. Per Cent— 
COUNTRIES. Weight. Currency. Ad Valorem. 
NortH AMERICA co 
CameGe cccccscess - ‘ wee. 42.5 
(Ad valorem duties are based on the fair market value of the articles 
when sold for home consumption in the country whence exported direct 
to Canada.) 
Central American States F 
British Honduras séeedenene J 25 
(Duties based on price in the port of export 
Costa Rica . TEETER OCILI LTT TT Gross $4.22 
(In addition, there is a wharfage tax of 10.5 cents per 100 pounds. )” 
PPP Cerr ire etree Gross 7.2 
Honduras ......... fs eserseees oes Gross 4.36 
Nicaragua—Auto tires, inner tubes, : 
solid tires, motorcycle tires, etc Net 27.27 eo 
Panama oewodsese ve —— 15 
~~. « crim Deu ee ov arenhenn ‘ Gross 13.81 
(A surtax of 1% per cent of the duty is included.) 
Haw BGR wc eee ee seeeeresseseeeesseeeeses ee . Free 


(Imports from foreign countries are subject te the "provisions of the 
United States tariff.) 





Mexico—Auto and motor- Solid..... Gross 11.28 
cycle tires..... Pneumatic Gross 22.58 
EEE Legal 22.58 
(Not including variable paper surtax.) 
nee er severe 49.5 
(A surtax of 10 per cent of the duty i is included.) 
West Indies— 
British— 
CAGMIER noc ccc ce rcecececses >aees eécee 13.33 
SEE. Soc kc ess ctacedtnewemes ‘ rer seees 25 
CS nn od ee ce kee aweeey sone) | OSD a rrr, 11.25 
Bermuda eoeeesbete . 6xeny eesee 11 
Dominica err rery tT Tre chek. * sinew 12.5 
*Grenada jeekeatehe cenees . dened : 10 
CREE onc sce chu vveh en evsonedes eee 16.66 
“(Tires for motor vehicles are subject to a surtax of 20 per cent of 
the duty, which is to be added.) 
*Montserrat Pry ee Tee eer 13.33 
*St. Christopher-Nevis .......... 11 
*St. Lucia .. apidiaa end 16.5 
“Se. Vimeemt ..... pddtdesine oe saees 12.5 
*Trinidad and Tobag De es ee eevee eee 10 
Turks and Caicos Isl: MER seteees «verve » awee 10 
Virgin Islands De Lintneeee, | ahnen seewe 10 
Cuba coos esereeee 8 evses 25 
Dominican Republic- Tires. for autos, 
bicycles, etc. Net 5.69 
Tires for trucks eee Free 
Dutch Colonies Seeetecensies 
French 
COIN. 5 «+ ccc rss sdees << wastes 6 
Martinique (rates not specified) . genes 


(Imports of other than French origin pay also the regular French 
import duties.) 
Haiti eeCPOESCEOCCRE. eawe 22.24 
Porto Rico : . Free 
(Imports from foreign countries are subject to the provisions of the 
United States tariff.) 
Virgin Islands of the United States. . Free 
(Imports from foreign countries are temporarily subject to the duties 
formerly in force in the Danish West Indies.) 


e w hen imported from the United Kingdom, Canada or Newfoundland, 
admitted at a reduction of one-fifth of the duty. The cost of packing is 
excluded, except in Dominica, St. Lucia and Grenada, where it is included. 


¢ A surtax of 10 per cent is included. 





Rate per 
100 Pounds, Rate 
U. S. Per Cent— 
_ CounTRIES Weight. Currency. Ad Valorem. 
Soutn AMERICA: 
Argentina—Auto and solid tires...... Legal 28.02 
NOY hd bok 4d bad bb wnat © hwsd)e Gross 20.29 
Brazil—Auto tires of Para rubber 
Other auto tires......... 
Motor truck tires........ coke eee 
CE bet buvddeceeeea debe bisebenendaa Gross 9.93 
CRED. os ceciecs sVSSSGaen deeeesees Gross 0.97 
RE: "amb ieee kessadercededscouss Legal 9.93 
Pe ee Cee ee ee ee 


cetes 16.5 
(When imported from the United Kingdom, Canada or Newfoundland, 
admitted at a reduction of one-fifth of the duty.) 
SEN scvcrcececeeccesseeees seeee cece 10 


The regular French import duties are also ‘collected on goods 
not of French origin.) 


Paraguay—Auto tires ............ Kec Legal 60.93 

Bicycle and motorcycle tires Legal 96.16 

PUTA. GED: vcccwvccesceccesooes Gross 24.28 esece 
Ge SEN avedecnndeceveousuee Legal 36.42 egeee 

DE eciteiwehiggreneeaeansetache  adead seas 45 
WG nike eddesenscsuseian scncens Gross 10.28 Le 

Europe: 
a eee eee Net 13.81ft re 
TS Net 5.69 ecece 
Auto tires .. vis — Net 10.16 eccce 
(Casings only. ) 

Inner tubes .... ; ‘ Net 14.88 
Bulgaria—Tires and tubes Steen Net 5.25 
Denmark—Auto tires . we Net 6.08 ceils 

ee CEE 6k cmtae sa eK ceo Kn ee senee Free 
Faroe Islands .. ee ankiees nich ahs “pea ow Free 
Finland—Auto tires ........ Kiettrieaa mee a a ” 

Inner tubes ..... ; eS Legal 17.55 
France \uto tires and tubes Net 17.08 

DC ci 13énenscoacnaoes Net 11.38 
8 rer rT Net 37.54 
Germany—Auto tires ...........4.. , Net 6.48t 

SE GED ces accccnssess Net 6.483 seese 
CN vecegcteunasecss ae ‘pac Free 
SE: £06 vecesueeahecehesbeeawes ‘ Net 1.03 
(aa ean eases ; Net 0.24 
Italy—Auto tires and tubes ........ Net 5.25 rakes 
TE a5 i4d kaw ids o85 wees aw awee é re — 5 
Netherlands ee hee Pee an. eee oe 5 
Norway—Auto tires ised benenoenees Net 3.65 

Motorcycle tires .........0++ Net 3.65 
PEED IO OE NEED ET i 10.79% 

EL. Cbd éencardksbunecinacewnsees Ne 1.60 


(Conversion to U. S. currency is based on ‘tn latest quotati on of the 
paper milreis.) 


Rumania—Auto tires.............-... Legal 9.06 Plus 2% 
Pe GE wonsbuseasucdive Legal 4.90 § ad valorem 
ED, cincevee Hike OR be es bigtsti Net 13.16 
Spain NN ME Sa ca Ga. saci Net 17.51 
Casings ual inner tubes ....... Net 23.64 
Sweden—Auto tires ........20cecceees Net 14.59 
PT EE ainasaesebes ce owes Net 9.73 oeeee 
Switzerland—Avto tires .......-.2000. Gross 0.44 eccce 
Be EE nceccecseseues ‘ Gross v.69 
TD. cea dead eviderceceesansececudee shen 15.00 ee 
CE. ES os sani cd-aseese os , eee aout Free 
ASIA: 
British— 
BEE ‘cederses uidtabettttesteaseuy ° | Susata Free 
CAE senaeasdodcvessscopeetsenses, § asn0s 7.5 


(Duty based on ‘wholesale cash price in bond, less trade discount at 
the port of entry. 
CONE eden sd cctecacccncansdchases//euten 10 
(Duty based on export price with addition of cost of transport [includ- 
ing insurance] to the port of final discharge.) 


Federated Malay States ............ Soaks err 10 
DE” soc ccasekh@eeasisebseost.. CGoaaine etnies Free 
BE Scedstethedebbedvudsousidiesae -—saanh aids 7.5 
(See note for Ceylon.) 
DED DUD ca cvedcesedsvsvskes - dues ieee 10 
ME, coc rhkepeeiees sen cuenees ; inne aed Free 
Straits Settlements ............ +. ena ewes Free 
Ee wexedtnendendeacdeacne atime 2. oheem 2 eeas 5 
Re OR, once cs ches cheesten ke. nibbes x Gen 8 
(After August, 1920, the Japanese tariff applies.) 
Dk PO CD cpsoapacagasaecesne . esawe awe 10 
POO TMD oc ccccccctccceeer  asecy 


ae vorts from France are admitted free of duty, while imports. ‘from 
er countries are subject to the rates prescribed by the customs tariff 


of France. 
Japan (inctoding Formosa)—Auto tires ..... o seas 25 
Cycle tires Net $42.92 $900 
PE, So ecnceereb vel ssbicssVotsbite oubdes ean 10 
BE cn ccocecenecetesseesenceneesees 86 coeur osen'e 3 
BED aes na5505 rdeseweb hens eeaeeueenc’s: Cuekes caswd 11% + 
1% if imported 
through Egypt. 
AFRICA: 
DT ov ccscrecccceqscncnsedesses # geese — 10 
DG. GOES occc2secdsedces eoeeees jokes sends 10 


tConversion made at normal rate of exchange. 
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Rate per Rate per 
100 Pounds, Rate 100 Pounds, Rate 
U. S. Per Cent— Per Cent— 
CouNTRIES Weight. Currency. Ad Valorem. CounrtTrRIEs. Weight. ukenn: Ad Valorem. 
British— Italian— 
DEMMTUMD coccceccececes savtenns netiee eeeve 12 DED. chsbnrouendes 6s0ee0 cencnses.” eheed occee 8 
DEED. ccc cVeuedneassccereccocorss§ «svese pases Free BE shGkeccededossecconaveooccoes “éneen oesee 11 
Union of “South Africa meee A 20 BOOMMMIAME cccccccccceccceccccccsse ceece eeeve 15 
(Duty based on the current v ilue for home consumption at the place 2.5 
of purchase, including value of packing and agent’s commission if it Liberia ..ecseccseeeceeeeereceeeseees tenes seve 1 5 
exceeds 5 per cent.) BEOCORED cvccecccccesceccccecossesess §«©6eeese cvcce 12. 
Reet - .. ceeddnddéeneds 7.5 mo ames 
(The dutiable value of imp yorts from Euro pe or America is taken to pe Oe ee ee ey en 35 
be the cost price ith charges], increased by $_per cent or the (Duty based on fair market value F. O. B. at port. of export, plus 10 
invoice price [exclusive of charges], increased by 15 per cent.) per cent. On casings weighing over 2% pounds and inner tubes 
. over 1 pound each, 48.6 cents per pound, if higher than the ad 
Egypt ‘ : : 8 valorem rate.) 
(In Alexandria a wharfage tax of one-half of 1 per cent is added. At New Zealand 1 
other ports different rates are imposed.) ee ee ee ae el 
GREE cc. ce cegaaeeqzaneceecncseuctiotesn. deews Free 
French Algeria , oes : es o eee o. ees (Imports of foreign origin are taxed 25 ed cent of their value.) 
(Imports from France are admitted free of duty, while imports from Pe TOE n cccectccevsicewess Free 
other countries are subject to the rates prescribed by the customs tariff (Imports of foreign origin are taxed 25 per cent of their value.) 


of France.) 


} 


Legal weight is not uniformly 
tare all made 


mstrued, but generally includes the 


wances ar« 


BUD cavecccnecececusenecccosesecé ©6¢66e0 


weight of the immediate packing or container, though in some countries fixed 





A Rapid Method for the Determination of Sulphur in Rubber 
Mixtures.’ 


By G. D. Kratz, A. H. Flower and Cole Coolidge. 


an accurate and rapid method for the determination of sul- 

phur in rubber applicable to both vulcanized 
and unvulcanized samples containing various amounts of sulphur. 
Further, it was desired that the results obtained should be com- 
parable with those obtained by the well known Carius method, or 
the fusion method of Waters and Tuttle’, as adopted by the 
United States Bureau of Standards. Both of the preceding meth- 
ods, while accurate, involve a somewhat tedious procedure. 


: i INVESTIGATION was primarily undertaken in order to find 


mixtures, 


CLASSIFICATION OF METHODS. 

It will not be necessary to all of the methods which 
have been proposed for the determination of sulphur in rubber. 
Without considering their priority, it will suffice to recall that 
they can be grouped roughly under three general classifications— 
direct fusion, solution with electrolytic oxidation and solution, or 
wet oxidation, with or without subsequent fusion. 

Of the direct fusion methods, the use of Eschka’s mixture, as 
proposed by Esch’, and the zinc oxide-potassium nitrate fusion 
mixture, proposed by Kaye and Sharp‘, are the best known, The 
former, although quite accurate, is not sufficiently rapid for gen- 
eral analytical work, while the spurting occasioned by the fusion 
of rubber with zinc oxide and potassium nitrate is a serious ob- 
jection to the latter. 

The electrolytic oxidation method of Gasparini® has been 
adapted especially for rubber by Hinrichsen* and by Spence and 
Young’. The latter modification, in particular, gives very satis- 
factory results, but requires the use of special apparatus, the in- 
stallation of which is not warranted in all laboratories. 

The method of Henriques*, however, which involves wet oxida- 
tion and subsequent fusion, probably has received the most at- 
tention and has been made the subject of the greatest number of 
modifications, among which is that of Waters and Tuttle. The 
subsequent fusion of the product of the oxidation with nitric acid 


review 


1 Published by courtesy of the American Chemical Society. Paper read 
before the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society, at Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, September 2-6, 1919 

2 *Tournal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” Vol. 3, 1911, page 734. 

*“Chemiker Zeitung,” Volume 28, 1904, 

“The India-Rubber Journal,” Volume 44, 1913, page 1189. 

®“Garetta Chimica Italiana,” Volume 37, No. II, 1907, page 426. 

*“Kolloid Zeitschrift,” Volume 8, 1911, page 248. 


page 200. 


* “Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” Vol. 4, 1912, p. 413. 
* “Zeitschrift Angewandter Chemie,” Volume 34, 


1899, page 802. 


with sodium carbonate-potassium nitrate mixture, however, limits 
the rapidity with which this determination can be niade. Several 
methods have been devised to avoid the use of a fusion mixture. 
The best of these have been proposed by Roth’, Stevens”, and 
by Rosenstein-Davies”. Stevens’ method, which has appeared 
since the results reported in this paper were obtained, has not 
been compared with our own. It would appear, however, that in 
it Stevens has modified Roth’s method in such a manner that the 
objections to the latter method, noted by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment Institute, have been largely eliminated. The Rosen- 
stein-Davies method is based, primarily, upon the solution and 
wet oxidation of the rubber by a nitric acid-bromine water mix- 
ture. In order that this oxidation be complete, and the necessity 
of subsequent fusion be eliminated, it is required that the oxi- 
dation be effected at a higher temperature than it is possible to 
obtain by heating with nitric acid and bromine water alone. To 
elevate the boiling point, a quantity of arsenic acid is added. 

Our experience with the above method has led us to depreciate 
the use of arsenic acid for the purpose intended. When em- 
ployed in the recommended quantity (12.5 gms.), it is difficult to 
remove it entirely from the barium sulphate precipitate. Conse- 
quently, in our method, in order to elevate the boiling point, with 
a substance which can be easily washed free from the final pre- 
cipitate, we have substituted zinc oxide for arsenic acid. This 
substitution, while it effects even a higher elevation in the boiling 
point than is obtained with arsenic acid, has the further advan- 
tage of permitting the subsequent fusion being carried to dry- 
ness ; in the case of the Rosenstein-Davies method, evaporation is 
continued to syrupy consistency only. Thus, the carrying to dry- 
ness, or, as we have termed it, “baking” of the residue, insures a 
more complete oxidation than is obtained by the above 
method, and the final oxidation takes place at a temperature 
far in excess of the boiling point of arsenic acid. After “baking,” 
the residue is taken up in hydrochloric acid, and the zinc is elim- 
inated—as the readily soluble chloride which is easily washed 
from the barium sulphate precipitate. 

In applying our method, we have found the following procedure 
to give excellent results: 





*“Communications of the Netherland Government Institute for Advising 
the Rubber Trade and the Rubber Industry,” Volume V, page’ 144. 


1” “Analyst,” Volume 43, 1918, page 377. 
“Chemist Analyst,” Volume 15, 1915, page 4. 
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THE METHOD IN DETAIL. 

The sample, weighing about 0.5 gm., is cut finely with scissors, 
or is crumbled on the mill, and transferred to a 500 cc. Erlenmyer 
destruction flask (Pyrex glass).” Ten cc. of the zinc oxide-nitric 
acid” solution is added and the flask whirled rapidly to thoroughly 
moisten the sample. If convenient, the mixture may be allowed 
to stand over night at this point. By so doing the sample becomes 
partially decomposed, which permits the addition of fuming nitric 
acid with no danger of ignition of the sample. Fifteen cc. of 
fuming nitric acid is then added (all at once) and the flask 
whirled rapidly to keep the sample immersed in the solution in 
order to avoid ignition by too rapid oxidation. 

With certain samples, it may be necessary to cool the flask 
under a stream of tap water. When the solution of the rubber is 
complete, five cc. of a saturated water solution of bromine is 
added and the mixture is evaporated slowly to a foamy syrup™. 
If particles of organic matter remain at the end of the evapora- 
tion, a few cc. of fuming nitric acid are added and the solution is 
reevaporated to the same consistency as before. The flask is 
then cooled and a few crystals of potassium chlorate are added to 
assist in the oxidation of the sulphur and the decomposition of 
any nitrates. 

The mixture is then evaporated to dryness over a Tirrill 
burner, using an asbestos gauze. While in this position, the con- 
tents of the flask is baked at the highest temperature of the 
burner, until all nitrates are decomposed and no more nitrogen 
peroxide fumes can be detected”. -When the “baking” is complete, 
the flask is cooled and the residue taken up with fifty cc. of (1:6) 
hydrochloric acid and heated until solution is complete”. The 
solution is then filtered, made up to 300 cc., and precipitated with 
barium chloride in the usual manner, observing the customary 
precautions. The barium sulphate precipitate is washed with boil- 
ing water until no cloudiness results on testing the filtrate with 
silver nitrate solution. 


DISCUSSION OF THE METHOD. 

It was desired to employ the minimum quantity of zinc oxide 
necessary to effect the complete oxidation of the rubber and sul- 
phur. Several preliminary tests were made with different amounts 
of this substance. Best results were indicated with two gms. 
of zinc oxide to ten cc. of nitric acid. The use of these quantities 
was confirmed by the results obtained for the combined sul- 
phur in a rubber mixture which contained 1.903 per cent sul- 
phur, when estimated by the method of Waters and Tuttle. 


Grams Combined 

Sample Zine Oxide Sulphur, 

No. Used. Per Cent. 
i dbnact ew cads 00tetee eae 1 1.712 
ree ee 2 1.907 


From this, it is evident, that with less than two gms. of zinc 
oxide the results obtained are apt to be low. 

The barium sulphate precipitates obtained by our method were 
then examined qualitatively for the presence of zinc. The “Rin- 
mann Green” test for zinc gave negative results, indicating the 
absence of this substance as an impurity. The true barium sul- 
phate contents of the barium sulphate precipitates obtained by our 
method were also determined quantitatively in the following 
manner. The combined sulphur on a sample of rubber was esti- 
mated in the usual way. The barium sulphate precipitate so 
obtained was then fused with one to one sodium carbonate-potas- 
sium nitrate mixture, the melt dissolved in water, filtered, acidu- 





We have found the heavy type Pyrex flask to be remarkably satis- 
factory at the high temperature at waich the baking takes place. 

18200 gms. chemically pure zinc oxide in 1 liter of concentrated chem- 
ically pure nitric acid. 

“For the determination of the total sulphur in unvulcanized mixtures, 
use 3 cc. of bromine in place of the above quantity of bromine water. 

%Some care should be used at this point to insure uniform penetration 
of the heat tnroughout the contents of the flask, and to remove the flask 
as soon as the “baking” is complete. 

16Jn case the original mixture contains barium salts, they will be pre- 
cipitated at this point. If litharge is present in the mixture, lead salts, not 
otherwise removed, will be eliminated in the final: washing~ with boiling 
water. 


lated with hydrochloric acid and the sulphates reprecipitated. This 
determination was carried out in duplicate, and the results are 
tabulated below. From these results, it is apparent that the 
difference between the two, when expressed as “per cent sulphur,” 
is negligible, showing that the barium sulphate, as originally pre- 
cipitated, is practically free from impurilies. 


Original Fused and 
Precipitate Sulphur, Barium Sulphate Sulphur, 
Barium Sulphate Combined Reprecipitated Combined 
Sample in Grams. Per Cent. in Grams. Per Cent. 
, are 0.0805 2.040 0.0781 1.979 
er 0.0801 2.030 0.0781 1.979 


The possibility of error from the foregoing sources having 
been determined and found to be negligible, sulphur estimations 
were made on several different mixtures. In all instances, unless 
otherwise stated, the mixture subject to analysis was composed of 
92% parts rubber and 7% parts sulphur. The condition of the 
mixture, and the nature of the sulphur (total or combined) was 
varied acording to the experiment. 

Our inability to readily obtain satisfactory results for the total 
sulphur in mixtures composed of rubber and sulphur only, by 
methods not employing subsequent fusion, led us to first examine 
mixtures of this type. The total sulphur, as estimated by our 
method, in both unvulcanized and vulcanized mixtures, was found 
to be in good agreement with the quantity originally added. In 
the case of unvulcanized samples, however, we found it best to 
employ the modification recommended in foot-note 14, Typical 
results for total sulphurs are tabulated in Table [. 

To test the accuracy of our method for the determination of 
combined sulphur, results obtained by it were compared with 
similar determinations made by the method of Waters and Tuttle. 
The results of this comparison are shown in Table II, and are 
such as to require no comment in regard to them. 


Taste I. 
Condition Sulphur Added tothe Sulphur Found, 
Sample No. of the Mixture. Mixture, Per Cent. Per Cent. 

321 Unvulcanized 7.5 7.439 
348 a 7.5 7.576 
597 - 7.5 7.462 
288 Vulcanized 7.5 7.551 
444 5 7.5 7.498 
477 = 7.5 7.498 

Taste II, 

Per Cent Combined Per Cent 


Sulphur, Method of Combined Sulphur, 


Sample No. Waters and Tuttle. New Method. 
275 t 1.940 
277 2.070 2.140 
278 2.180 2.140 
279 1.960 2.020 
280 1.990 2.020 
292 1.888 1.898 
Taste III, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Sulphur Free Sulphur by Combined Total Sul- Total Sul- 
Sample Addedto Bromine-Oxida- Sulphur by hur by phur b 
No. Mixture. tion Method. New Method. Addition. New Method. 
390 7.5 5.736 1.792 7.528 otwee 
398 7.5 5.714 1.726 7.440 
399 7.5 3.928 3.638 7.566 
400 7.5 4.371 3.100 7.471 coees 
444 7.5 4.194 3.210 7.404 7.498 
477 7.5 4.194 3.256 7.450 7.498 
TasBLe IV. 
Per Cent Free Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 
Mineral PerCent Sulphur Combined Total Total 
Pigment Sulphur by Bromine- Sulphur Sulphur Sulphur 
Sample Added to Addedto Oxidation by New by by New 
No. Mixture. Mixture. Method. Method. Addition. Method, 
361 Zinc Oxide 2.56 0.893 1.664 2.557 os060 
466 Zine Oxide 2.56 0.740 1.801 2.541 esend 
483 Zinc Oxide 3.75 2.486 1.221 3.707 3.830 
524 Litharge 7.14 = Saint sites 7.188 


The figures shown in the Tables I and II were further substanti- 
ated by those recorded in Table III. From this table, it is also 
evident that satisfactory results may be expected when our method 
is employed for the determination of combined and total sulphur 
in conjunction with the bromine oxidation method of the United 
States Bureau of Standards” for the determination of free sul- 
phur. 


~ #9 Cireular of United States Bureau of Standards, No. 38, 1915, page 66. 
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gures obtained with mix- 
The results for 


In Table 1\ 
tures which alse 
thes« 


we Nave given a Trew 
contained a mineral substance. 


mixtures require no comme nt 


SUMMARY. 
Briefly, our method, as herein described, differs from others 
which eliminate subsequent fusion with sodium carbonate-potas- 
the introduction of a process 
whereby the products ot “baked” in the 
oxide. By this means, complete oxidation and 
We have found 
as compared with the 


sium nitrate mixture, chiefly in 


the initial oxidation are 
presence of zinc 
the expulsion of oxides of nitrogen are insured 
it to be 


method of 


within 0.1 per cent 
Tuttle \ further advantage which in- 
method and the rapidity of its 


accurate to 
Waters and 
creases both the 
manipulation is that it does not require the transference of the 
contents of the flask in which the determination is made until 
the precipitation of the barium sulphate is to be effected. 

We have 


made, 


accuracy ol the 


found that from thirty to fifty determinations can 


easily be by our method, by one man in a weck’s time. 
Incidentally, the quantity of nitric acid required is small, in com- 
parison with other methods. 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend the determination and 
subtraction of a blank, to allow for sulphur in the combined re- 
agents employed”. This applies, not only to our own method, but, 
likewise, to any other method as well. 

In view of the results recorded above, we are warranted in 


drawing the following conclusions: 


CONCLUSIONS. 
1. It is possible to obtain complete oxidation by our method 
of procedure, which involves baking the residue in the presence 
of zinc oxide. 


2. The 


results obtained by our method for combined sul- 
phur (as compared with those obtained by the method of Waters 
and Tuttle), or for total sulphur (as compared with the amount 
added to the mixture), are accurate to within 0.1 per cent. 

3. The rapidity and accuracy with which sulphur determina- 
tions can be made by our method recommends its use for routine 
work in the rubber laboratory. 


*% Our experience with a number of different methods, particularly if used 
to estimate combined sulphur when present in small amount, has caused us 
to emphasize this point ft is possible that the subtraction of a blank for the 
reagents used would have lowered considerably the figure (0.18 per cent) 
obtained by Fol and Van Heurn (“Communications of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment Institute for Advising the Rubber Trade and the Rubber Industry,” 
Part VI, page 184) for the unextractable sulphur in an unvulcanized mixture. 
With the best obtainable reagents, blanks will run from 0.05 to 0.15 per 
cent, according to the method and reagents employed. On repeating the work 
of Fol and Van Heurn, wherein we extracted the unvulcanized mixture with 
acetone for twenty-four hours, we obtained a combined sulphur of 0.067 
per cent after the subtraction of a blank for the re-agents 


PLANTATION RUBBER, A FORECAST. 


A MING that the planted in rubber will increase 
at the rate of increase of the years since the war began, 
which in round numbers is something under 150,000 acres yearly 

in the four previous years it was nearly 300,000 acres a year— 
the average under plantation rubber for 1919 should be 2,900,000 
and for 1920 about 3,050,000 acres. It is possible that falling 
prices may check extension in the countries in British hands, 
but any such effort will be offset by increased cultivation in the 
Dutch possessions and in the lands where experimentation with 
rubber culture, and, above all, with Hevea, has been going on 
scientifically—Borneo, New Guinea, the Philippines, Cochin 
China and East and West Africa, British, French and Belgian. 

There is an effort to restrict in some degree the indiscrimi- 
nate collection of rubber, for many reasons and in many ways: 
by planting fewer trees to the acre and farther apart; by tap- 
ping at longer intervals and more sparingly in accordance with 
the theories of attribute diseases and 
other mishaps to the methods of tapping, so that in some places 
trees are tapped only in alternate years or less frequently, in 


aci Care 


scientific experts, who 


others only on some fraction of the circumference, in al] some- 
what less recklessly and profusely ; by arbitrarily abstaining from 
collecting a portion of the crop in order that the stock on the 
market may be diminished and prices be kept higher in conseé- 
quence. 

This is offset by the fact that only the first trees planted have 
come to full maturity, and that the younger trees planted a score 
of years ago are maturing by hundreds of thousands of acres 
yearly, each tree able to yield more latex every year. The full 
impact of the planting begun in Malaya twenty-five years ago 
has not been felt, and the millions of trees planted in other suit- 
able lands also have yet to come to full maturity. The annual 
supply of crude rubber must increase largely from natural causes 
even if not a single new tree were planted. 

The increased demand for rubber in the United States is likely 
to continue for years to come. The 100,000 tons called for in 
1915 had increased 50 per cent in 1918 and had gone nearly to 
the 200,000-ton mark in 1919. While the building of automo- 
biles may reach its limit within a few years, it is not likely that 
their use will be checked and a steady supply of tires must be 
inevitably provided for them. 

While the rubber supply from Brazil, Africa, and other dis- 
tricts may be looked upon as likely to stay at 60,000 tons at the 
most, unless modern and improved methods are applied, the 
production of plantation rubber in the Far East can easily be 
increased by 50,000 tons yearly, if the demand calls for that 
amount at a fair price. In all probability the eastern plantations 
could soon send in much more than that amount-of rubber, if 
any emergency should demand it, unless some disaster to the 
rubber culture should intervene, like the boll weevil devastation 
of Sea Island cotton. 


AND Wortp’s Production. 
Total, World 


PLANTATION Rupper AckeEaGe, Fropvuction 





Plantation Plantation: ?ro- Production 
Year Acreage duction (tons). (tons) 

Ee iadactteGeeeetee:! ' wieeaes a 53,890 
Ee ee eee ee 5 54,850 
St cietdeccceatddaves ~ _ abeoedees 8 52,340 
PP csasehcdepedesien 21 55,950 
1904 “- 43 62,120 
BDED scceccocevtsecsges 116,500 145 62,145 
SD. ¢as¥enceanketank 294,200 510 66,210 
1907 .. ceeeue et 506,550 1,000 69,000 
RR Se eter eee 687,350 1,800 65,400 
St udsqueeweeds chews 861,150 3,600 9,6 
BOD ct cccvcccseucovces 1,122,550 8,200 70,500 
error ee 1,505,350 14,419 75,149 
DT ‘eév.cbcnaucotesuae-s 1,817,350 28,518 98,928 
SUG Gebes ecoctesneuses 2,021,750 47,618 108,440 
De cevehecaneeuee 2,181,050 71,380 120,380 
BOERS ccccccscoecees 2,293,750 107,867 158,702 
SOOO ccxneceerasenueess 2,458,950 152,650 1,5 
1917 aéeana 2,611,350 213,070 265,698 
DE inkw ia neat meas 2,759,950 255,950 *296,579 
1919... eeeveuewen *2,900,000 285,225 *327,000 
1920 .. sate * 3,050,000 *330,000 *390, 
1921 . ie eve *3,200,000 *380,000 a : 
BE. xvevncdxhecn —e *3,350,000 *430,000 *500,000 
1923 * 3,500,000 *480,000 *550,000 
1924 *3,650,000 *530,000 *600,000 
TOES ccce *3,200,000 *600,000 *660,000 


*Estimated. = 
DR. SCHAEFFER VICE-PRESIDENT EAGLE-PICHER LEAD CO. 
Dr. John A. Schaeffer, chief chemist and metallurgist of the 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., at Joplin, Missouri, for nine years past, 
was made a vice-president of the company at the annual meet- 
ing held in Cincinnati, February 17, with headquarters in St. 
Louis. He will have, in addition to his scientific duties, full 
charge of all operations of the company’s St. Louis district, which 
includes the plant at Hillsboro, Illinois, where zinc oxide will be 
manufactured, and the plant of the Hammar Brothers White 
Lead Co., recently acquired by the Eagle-Picher company. 
Before joining the company Dr. Schaeffer was instructor in 
chemistry at the Carnegie. Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; he is a member of the American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers and the American Chemical Society. R. E. Mc- 
Cormack, formerly purchasing agent and assistant traffic man- 
ager at Joplin, will be his assistant. The offices of the Eagle- 


Picher Lead Co. are now in the Railway Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


IDENTIFYING ARTIFICIAL RUBBERS. 


Harries discusses the possibility of identifying the presence 
C. of artificial or synthetic rubbers in a special contribution in 

“Gummi-Zeitung,” Volume 33, No. 16, January 17, 1919, 
page 222,’ and gives his method in detail. 

All previous methods for either qualitative or quantitative 
examination of rubber substance are incapable of distinguish- 
ing which kind of rubber is present because all artificial rubbers 
yield bromides and nitrosites so similar to those of natural 
rubber that only by tedious examination can the sources of their 
derivation be distinguished. The only method available is 
ozonizing. Even this affords quantitative results only indirectly. 
First, obtain the rubber substance by the methods hitherto used 
and then by ozonizing or by separation of the ozonate obtained 
determine how much of the rubber can be regarded as artificial. 

The kinds of artificial rubber to be distinguished are the com- 
mon isoprene rubber and the so-called carbonate of sodium iso- 
prene rubber. To isolate these products and distinguish them 
the procedure is as follows: 

The watery solution obtained in disintegrating the ozonide is 
steamed in a vacuum until the residuum is of a syrupy consist- 
ency. The aldehydes, diketones and formic acids go off with the 
steam into the distillation. The residue contains the levuline 
acids, the succinic acids, and sometimes also another crystallizing 
product, the levuline aldehyde diperoxide, to which generally 
no attention need be given. The succinic acid, if it is present, 
crystallizes quickly and can be expressed. The levuline acids 
distill in a vacuum below 10 to 12 millimeters at a temperature 
of about 130 to 150 degrees C. and then give, with acetic acid, 
phenylhydrazine, a well crystallizing hydrazone with a melting 
point of 108 degrees C. 

For the quantitative estimate of the levuline aldehyde the dis- 
tillation product is mixed with about 5 grams of acetic acid 
phenylhydrazine and a few cubic centimeters of diluted muriatic 
acid, when after standing for a day the levuline aldehyde derivate, 
the phenyl-methyl-dihydro-pyridazine is set free in solid form. 
This melts, after it has again been decrystallized with alcohol, 
at 197 degrees C. 

To determine the acetonyl acetone the whole mass is distilled 
with steam, without first separating the pyridazine. The pres- 
ence of the muriatic acid turns the biphenyl hydrazine derivative 
of ‘the acetonyl acetone, with the casting off of a molecule of 
phenyl hydrazine, into anilino-dimethyl pyrrol which is converted 
into crystal flakes of 90 to 92 degrees melting point, while the 
phenyl-methyl-dihydro-pyridazine remains behind in slabs. From 
the quantity of the anilidopyrrol which appears, certain infer- 
ences may be drawn as to the derivation of the isoprene rubber. 
If some anilino-dimethyl-pyrrol is found, it is a pretty sure 
indication of the presence of artificial isoprene rubber. 

It is to be noticed, however, that the dimethyl butadiene rub- 
ber ozonides when disintegrated with water also yield acetonyl 
acetone, namely, normal dimethyl butadiene rubber, in almost an 
equal quantity, but the converted Kondakow product only 50 
per cent of the amount that the theory calls for. With these, 
however, no succinic acid is found in the residue. Much anilido- 
dimethyl-pyrrol would point to the presence of the last two ma- 
terials. If we have clean normal dimethyl butadiene rubber, 
when its ozonide is separated, we have a watery solution which, 
mixed with acetic acid phenylhydrazine gives at once a beauti- 
ful yellow precipitate ~f ‘ie biphenyl hydrazone of acetonyl 
acetone, which, wher filtered and weighed, enables us to cal- 
culate pretty closely the amount of dimethyl butadiene rubber. 


1“On the Scientific Principles for Identifying Artificial Rubbers by Tech- 
nical Analysis.” 


The melting point of the biphenyl hydrazone, decrystallized out 
of diluted alcohol is, according to Paal around 120 degrees C. 
Pure dimethyl butadiene rubber is the easiest of all artificial 
rubbers to detect. 

The hardest of the butadiene rubbers to investigate is that 
whose ozonide in the disintegration yields succinaldehyde. We 
must proceed in seeking its quality as we do with the isoprene 
rubbers, namely, steam the watery decomposing fluid in a vacuum. 
The succinaldehyde passes out with the steam, and gives, when 
combined with acetic acid phenyl hydrazine, the succinbiphenyl- 
hydrazone with a melting point of 125 degrees C. This is very 
decomposable. Treated with diluted muriatic acid it is con- 
verted into a solid, white polymeric base, throwing off phenyl- 
hydrazine which melts at 184 to 185 degrees C. 

In mixtures of butadiene rubbers with other kinds of rubber, 
it is extremely hard to demonstrate the presence of succinbi- 
phenyl hydrazone. 

With vulcanized products the procedure would be as follows: 

The sample to be investigated in the first place must be freed 
of sulphur as much as possible. This can be brought about only 
by rolling the sample thin, wetting the surface, and dissolving 
it with acetone in a Soxhlet apparatus as long as sulphur is 
taken up by the solvent. Then, after the extraction has con- 
tinued for about eight days, the sample is rolled out again and 
subjected to extraction once more for a like period. The sulphur 
absorbed only colloidally is thus pretty nearly all removed, 
and the samples retain only the sulphur that is chemically com- 
bined. This, when treated with ozone, is converted into peculiar 
sulphur acids bound to carbon; free sulphuric acid is also de- 
veloped. In order that these, when the ozonide is boiled with 
water, shall not harden the aldehydes and ketones that are 
formed, 1 few grams of precipitated calcium carbonate are added 
to the water beforehand in order to neutralize it. Then when 
it is steamed in a vacuum, the aldehydes and ketones pass over 
into the distillation, the acids partially bound to the calcium 
(levuline acids) must be set free and etherized out of the residue 
by the measured quantity of sulphuric acid, whereupon it may 
be isolated by redistillation in a vacuum. The individual sub- 
stance can then be determined as shown above. This method, 
however, can be used for soft rubbers only and not for hard 
rubbers. 

In conclusion, the author states regarding his method for 
identifying artificial rubbers that it is still imperfect, but there 
seems no other possible way at present. The analytical solution 
of the problem must be accompanied by thorough mechanical 
tests which presupopse exact knowledge of the physical qualities 


of the individual materials. During the past few years practical 
series of 





results have been obtained in the identification of 
artificial rubbers submitted for test. 
DETERMINATION OF THE SOFTENING POINT OF ASPHALTUM 


AND OTHER PLASTIC SUBSTANCES. 

The following method by D. W. Twiss and E. A. Murphey is 
from a paper published in the “Journal of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry,” December 15, 1919, page 405T. 

Substances of the asphaltum type are employed widely in chem- 
ical industry under various names, such as gilsonite, grahamite, 
pitch, elaterite, albertite, bitumen, “mineral rubber,” and “hy- 
dro-carbon,” and as the differences in chemical composition are 
relatively slight, physical tests become of correspondingly greater 
importance. 

The absence of any definite point of fusion, renders all the 
so-called melting-point methods of examination really methods 
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for the comparison of the tendency to soften with rise of tem- 
perature, Probably the method most commonly applied is that of 
G. Krimer and C. Sarnow, in which a core of the bituminous 
material in a glass tube is submitted to the pressure of a drop 
of mercury of definite weight and the temperature is measured 
at which the mercury forces its way through the material. This 
method is probably the most satisfactory but possesses some dis- 
advantages for the avoidance of which the arrangement repre- 
sented in Fig. 1 is very convenient. The apparatus consists of a 
U-tube M one arm of which is connected by capillary tubing 
with a gun-metal tap 7. The central plug of this tap, which 
forms the most important part of the apparatus, has a conical or 
tapered bore %4-inch in length and % and 1/16-inch in diameter, 
respectively, at the terminated at each 
end by a flat groove (see Fig. 2) to which its axis is perpen- 
dicular; the capillary metal tube of the tap is connected with the 


two ends; the bore is 


glass capillary by means of a well sealed metal sleeve. 



































Smaller . ~ 


Clamerer of meta capiery Minne "We (4) 























Fic. 1. Fic. 2. Detatts or Tap T. 


POINTS OF 


TESTING SOFTENING 
ASPHALTs., 


To perform a test the sample of bituminous material and the 
clean plug of tap 7 are warmed in a steam oven for about 10 
minutes so that the material becomes somewhat plastic; a piece 
of the softened material is then pressed into the wider end of the 
bore of the warm tap plug, as expeditiously as possible, with a 
small spatula, until the bore is filled throughout and a little ex- 
trudes from the other end; the tap plug is then allowed to cool 
and the excess of material removed carefully so as to leave 
the exposed surfaces of the material flush with the metal at 
the"end of the bore. The plug is then refitted into its seating in 
the barrel, being previously lubricated if necessary with a smear 
From the principle of the test it is essential that 
face downwards and be 
Suffi- 


tube to reach approximately 


of glycerin. 
the narrower end of the bore should 
directly above the free opening of the barrel of the tap. 
cient mercury is present in the U 
to the equator of the bulb A when the pressure is the same in 


each limb. Air is then forced gently through the tap S until 


the U-tube, acting as a manometer, indicates an excess internal 


The 


tap S is then closed, when, if the apparatus is properly fitted, 


pressure of 1% inches of mercury between the two limbs 


the internal remains constant. On warming the me- 


dium in the bath, with the usual precautions, a temperature is 


pressure 


finally attained at which the air pressure is sufficient to cause 


the complete extrusion of the core of bituminous material 
through the narrower end of the bore of the tap plug; the at- 
tainment of this temperature is indicated sharply by the sudden 
rise of the level of the mercury above B, and the reading of the 
softening point of the material. 


two ends of the tapered bore 


thermometer is recorded as the 


The flat grooves cut at the 


of the plug of the tap T not only facilitate the filling of the 
bitumen and enable a considerable degree of accuracy in fixing 
the length of the bituminous core, but also, at the narrower 
end, provide a convenient space to receive the extruded bitumen 


so that the subsequent removal of the plug from the barrel is 
possible without difficulty. 

The bulbs A (diameter approximately 1% inches) and B (di- 
ameter approximately 4% inch) are so arranged that any expan- 
sion of the air enclosed between T and B, due to heat received 
from the bath despite the interposed screen, causes no appreciable 
alteration in the difference between the mercury levels. The 
pressure, therefore, is practically constant until the extrusion 
of the bitumen at the end of the determination. For a second 
test it is merely necessary to remove the plug of tap T and to 
clean it with a camel-hair brush (or a piece of filter paper) 
moistened with carbon bisulphate; the apparatus can therefore 
be kept fitted up ready for immediate use. Any gradual dis- 
coloration of the heating medium is of no consequence to the 
performance of the test. The construction of the tap T in metal 
facilitates the transference of heat to the central core of bitumen 
and so reduces the “lag” of its temperature behind that recorded 
by the thermometer. For the heating medium in the bath, gly- 
cerin is generally convenient. As the commercial products of 
the asphalt type have generally been already well mixed when 
in a fluid condition, the smallness of the sample tested is not 
detrimental. 

The results obtained with the apparatus described above are 
generally higher than those obtained with the Kramer-Sarnow 
method, and the essential difference between the two methods 
of testing the softening is reflected in the fact that, although 
both methods give concordant results, we have found the differ- 
ence between the results of the two methods for*various ma- 
terials to range from 5 degrees to 30 degrees C. 

In the following table is given the range of the readings 
obtained with various commercial samples which were tested 
repeatedly with the described apparatus and by the Kramer- 
Sarnow method; the first four samples were probably of 
gilsonite, whilst the fifth was of a coal-tar pitch. 


Softening Points. 
le 


ante ~ . 
Above Extrusion 





ep ‘ 
Kramer-Sarnow 


Sample. Method. Method. 
Degrees C, Degrees C. 

S igténidpawrseeewedonkas 155—157 138—140 

Bes wl. 0 rs sei dh ond ath ee ae aan 145—147 127—129 
> 146—147 124—126 
Bo0n che ke wheee< be ¥en wee 179—181 148—150 

Ditadtscddeweeke wees 94— 95 87— 88 


It is evident that the apparatus described above will also be 
of very considerable utility for the comparison of the softening 
points of other materials, such as gutta percha, balata, etc., 
which exhibit a similar gradual softening when heated. The 
relative behavior of various grades of gutta percha and balata 
towards heat is of great importance for some purposes. On 
account of the lack of adhesion between glass and gutta the 
Kramer-Sarnow method is not satisfactorily applicable, whereas 
our experiments using the method described above have given 
clear indication of its trustworthiness for this additional pur- 
pose. The significance of the test is manifest from the fact 
that although consistent results are obtainable with various com- 
mercial samples, the softening temperature observed ranged 
from 101 degrees C. for a sample of washed raw balata, to 
190 degrees C. for a commercial sample of so-called “pure gutta.” 
It is essential, however, that the portions used for the test should 
previously be rendered air-free and dry. In making these experi- 
ments the same “head” of mercury was used as was mentioned 
earlier for asphalt materials, but in the comparative examination 
of balatas or guttas it might be advisable in some cases to apply 
a greater pressure. 





Dr. L. J. H. STADHOUDER HAS DISCOVERED A METHOD OF CO- 
agulating latex without making use of any coagulating mate- 
rial. Samples of his rubber are being tested scientifically at the 
Central Rubber Station at Buitenzorg and also at the Nederland- 
Indisch Caoutchouc Fabrik at Bandoeng. 
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CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
| paceman ragcarm Composition. One gallon neat’s-foot oil, eight 
pounds rubber, one pound tallow, eight ounces beeswax, 
four ounces resin and one ounce Burgundy pitch. (Daniel 
Jewett Davies, Pasadena, California. United States patent No. 
1,329,162. ) 





THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


RupBer RECLAIMING Process comprising simultaneously treat- 
ing the material to be devulcanized under proper conditions of 
heat and pressure with a devulcanizing agent comprising xylol 
and aniline in the proportions of 24% per cent of aniline and 
ten per cent of xylol in the presence of a substance capable of 
combining with or absorbing sulphur. (Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of John Young, both of Akron, and 
Winthrop W. Benner, Cuyahoga Falls—all in Ohio, U. S. A. 
Canadian patent No. 195,875.) 

DecorATED RuBBER ARTICLE. The method of making a decora- 
tive rubber article by compounding a mass of unvulcanized rub- 
ber with a light-sensitive material, forming the compound into 
the article desired, and subjecting the surface of the article to 
light rays conforming with the desired design, and then subject- 
ing the article to the action of heat. (The Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, assignee of Al- 
bert A. Somerville, New York City. Canadian patent No. 196,- 
143.) 

PavEMENT CoMposiTION in the form of a block or tile com- 
posed of peat, bitumen, marine glue, and slaked lime, trans- 
formed by heat to a thick paste and subsequently compressed 
in a press. (Eugene Audit, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Cana- 
dian patent No. 196,210.) 

Rupser RECLAIMING Process for the separation of cotton fiber 
or the like from rubber waste which comprises the steps of 
wetting the waste, passing the waste under a roller and feeding 
it gradually to a high speed picker whereby the fabric is torn 
from the waste in the form of threads and fibers and the rubber 
is torn into small particles, throwing the cotton and rubber to- 
gether from the picker and separating the cotton from the rub- 
ber by blowing the cotton out of its normal course. (The 
Acushnet Process Co., Inc., New York City, assignee of Philip 
E. Young, Fair Haven, Massachusetts, U. S. A. Canadian patent 
No. 196,380.) 

RusBeR VULCANIZATION. A process for neutralizing the sul- 
phurous and sulphuric acids and their anhydrous and gaseous 
forms, generated by the oxidation of the rubber in vulcanized 
rubber goods having a foundation of fabric, immediately after 
dry vulcanization is finished and before the goods have cooled, 
which consists in subjecting the goods to a suitable heat and 
treating them in an hermetically sealed chamber with undiluted 
ammonia gas under pressure. 

Another claim covers associating with the components of the 
goods, ingredients which are capable of emitting a gaseous re- 
agent which has a strong neutralizing activity but no prejudicial 
effect on fabric, rubber, or process of vulcanization. \ (Wil- 
liam Edgar Muntz, London, England. Canadian patent No. 
196,564.) 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

ACCELERATION OF VULCANIZATION. A process for accelerating 
the vulcanization of rubber. J. F. B. Van Hasselt. (French 
patent No. 495,284.) 

VuLcAnizinc Ruspper. A process for vulcanizing rubber and 
similar substances, and the product resulting from it. The 
North British Rubber Co., Limited. (French patent No. 496,220.) 

Vutcanizinc Russer. Improved method of vulcanizing rub- 
ber and similar substances. (The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 
Birmingham, England. French patent No. 497,327.) 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
ELECTRICALLY HEATED COMBUSTION TUBES. 

Ay cottaverne tube that is heated electrically has been de- 

signed by C. B. Clark, as shown in the accompany illustra- 
tion. The tube 
is of porcelain 
24 inches long 
and 0.4-inch in- 
ternal diameter. 
The heating 
element con- 
sists of a coil 
of platinum wire, insulated by fire clay and cement and provided 
with copper terminals. 





FIRE CLAY AND CEMENT 


~ PLATINUM COIL 
( THAAARAAAKA 





ANNAN 
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PORCELAIN 








ELEcTRICAL COMBUSTION TUBE. 


INSTRUMENT FOR DETERMINING YARN NUMBER AND WEIGHT 
OF COTTON CLOTH. 

The accompanying illustration shows a device known as a 
yarn and cloth quadrant, designed for accurately and conveni- 
ently determining the 
number of cotton yarn 
and the weight of cotton 
cloth, 

Numbers of yarns 
from one to ten are de- 
termined by placing on 
hook B of the quadrant 





40 lengths of either 
warp or filling yarn, 
drawn from a_ sample 


cut to the size of a tem- 
plate accompanying the 
instrument; the pointer 
will immediately indi- 
cate the number of the 
yarn, on the lower “4-yard scale.” 
100, hook A is used. 

The weight of cloth in yards to the pound and the percentage 
of size in cloth can also be readily ascertained by this instru- 
ment. (Charles Lowinson, Inc., 366 Fifth avenue, New York.) 














YARN AND CLOTH QUADRANT. 


For numbers from ten to 





PIPETTE USED IN TITRATION OF OILS FOR ACIDITY. 

The pipette illustrated is described by J. Jacobsen, Aarhus 
Oliefabrik, Aarhus, Denmark, in “The Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry,” August, 1918. 

The oil to be examined is drawn, by means —~ 
of the rubber bulb a, into the lower tube, 2 | 
which has a capacity of 5.5 cc., equivalent to $ 
5 grams of oil. The cock is turned and the 
upper tube is filled with a suitable quantity 
(10 cc.) of a mixture of ether and methylated 
spirit, conveniently taken from a tubulated bot- 
tle, b, which is located just above the pipette. _ 
Then the cock is turned again and the oil, fol- \f 
lowed by the ether-alcohol mixture, is run into (\ 
a flask and titrated with alkali. In that way 
the lower tube is cleaned out automatically 
and is at once ready for a new sample. 
TITRATION 
PIPETTE, 





DIXIE CLAY. 

A new compounding ingredient notable for its 
wear-resisting quality is being offered to manufacturers of tires, 
footwear, hard rubber, and mechanical rubber goods. It is light 
in color, mills easily and calenders well in high tensile com- 
pounds. (R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 50 East 42nd street, New 
York City.) 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


MACHINE FOR CALCULATING FABRIC WASTE IN FOOTWEAR 
MANUFACTURE. 
F's RING waste percentages on fabric cutting in the rubber 


shoe industry is a problem which has increased in Irpor- 


price of all kinds of cloth. The 
method most widely used is to weigh the waste and compute 
the percentage by either weighing the table of stock before cut- 
ting or the cut stock after each performance. The machine here 
both the and 
method involved differs in 


tance with the rise in 


shown has solved this problem for leather shoe 


the canvas shoe manufacturer The 
ire feet instead of pounds 
sends a model 


that it figures in terms of squi 
To install the 

. , <r ’ 

size of each pattern or die, such as men’s quarter, size 8, boys 


service, the manufacturer first 

















Tue Kriprpenporr KALCULATOR. 


lining, size 5, misses cloth heel, size 13-2, to the laboratory of 
the machine company for survey. The result of this survey is a 
pattern value or index which, when computed on the Kalculator, 
will tell exactly the number of square feet of stock needed to 
cut out the required number of pairs at the best percentage of 
waste 

To operate the machine, the pattern value for the model size is 
Supposing the ticket to be cut is 36 pairs 
3 pairs, size 6; 4 pairs, size 5%; 
% pairs, size 4; 6 pairs, size 3%; 4 pairs, size 3; 3 pairs, size 2%. 
recorded on the cylindrical dial, the 
e base of the machine, and the 


This gives the 


set on the indicator 
5 pairs, size 5; 6 pairs, size 414; 


These sizes and pairs are 


¢ 
t 


width is set on the scale near 


1 
answer is found in the center—534 square feet 


cutter an accurate goal. He knows that this is the best possible 


pertormance. 


In cutting leather the general policy is to grade down from 


the best possible, giving a scale of 8 or 9 performances, leaving 


to the manufacturer to decide at which performance he will 
begin to pay bonus. Leather is so irregular in shape and the 
quality of different parts of the hides is so varied, that this wide 


latitude is necessary 

or canvas duck a scale of 3 or 4 perform- 

The tables of stock are generally uniform 
[his makes it desirable to transpose the 

running feet. Thus, if it requires 51 

36 pairs of vamps, and the tables of 


In cutting rubber 


ances is sufficient 

in width and length 
feet 
feet of stock to cut 
15 feet long and 3 feet wide, it will take 17 running 


square answer into 
square 


stock are 


feet of stock or one table and a fraction. The fact that the 
stocks are laid from 20 to 40 plies in thickness does not com- 
plicate matters. The number of pairs in each cut can be easily 
computed 

There are several advantages of this system over the present 
methods used in rubber -utting rooms. It eliminates the 


weighing of waste, stock, and cut stock, all of which takes time 
and therefore costs money. The only additional equipment it 
requires is the making of each cutter’s table into a scale of feet. 
A cost clerk can thus very easily complete the cutting record 
after each performance without moving the stock from the cut- 
ters’ table. The cost accountant has a reliable figure as to how 
much stock it takes, including the waste which must go into the 
cost of the shoe, to cut a pair of every pattern used in all goods 
from light gum shoes to boots and heavy gaiters. The cutter 
who has difficult patterns which do not fit or dovetail together 
well, knows the limits of his patterns, and is not penalized be- 
cause his percentages are not as low as the cptter who cuts 
insoles or some oblong shape patterns. The machine is double, 
thus enabling two patterns to be figured together such as toe 
tips and fillers. 

\nother advantage of the Kalculator is that it enables the 
planning department to figure exactly how many running feet 
of stock the mill room needs to run for each day’s ticket. This 
avoids surplus rolls in the stock room and means less money 
tied up in unfinished material. (Krippendorf Kalculator Co., 
Lynn, Massachusetts.) 


SAFETY MOTOR STARTERS. 


As a safety measure, motor starters should be ‘completely en- 
closed to protect workmen from coming in contact with live 
parts. The two safety starters of the enclosed type here shown 
are therefore of interest. 

The first is the familiar type of direct-current face-plate starter 
enclosed in a sheet metal case having an external leger which 
engages the movable arm of the starter. The external or op- 
erating lever is insulated from the revolving contact arm by a 
block of molded insulation. A pointer on the lever and legends 
stamped on the cover indicate whether the starter is “off” or 
“on.” In the smallest size of starter a knob of black insulating 
composition is provided in place of the operating lever. A 
low-voltage release coil in series with the shunt field protects 
the motor in case of voltage failure or if the field should be 
opened while the motor is running. The armature resistor is 
completely enclosed in the starter case, which is kept well ven- 
tilated by a flue in the top. 

This starter is used with direct-current motors up to 50 h.-p., 


operating at 115, 230 and 500 volts. 





OPEN. CLOSED. 


Face PLate ENcLosep Motor STARTER. 


The second is an automatic motor starter panel of the counter- 
E. M. F. type completely enclosed in a cast iron case with a 
hinged cover. The automatic feature is obtained by an accelerat- 
ing contactor which closes when the motor attains about three- 
fourths full speed, and automatically shunts out the starting 
A magnetic main line contactor mounted on the panel 
two push-button switches of the 


resistor. 


allows remote control from 


momentary contact type. 
When remote control is not desired the magnetic main line 
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contactor is omitted, and the motor is started by a fused knife 
switch mounted on the panel with an operating handle outside 
of the case. The handle can be locked in the open position to 





OPEN. CLOSED. 
AvuToMaATic ENcLosep Motor STARTER OPERATED BY HANDLE OR 
PusuH-Buttons. 


prevent unauthorized operation. Interlocks prevent lifting the 
cover while the switch is closed or throwing the switch with 
the cover opened. This starter is for use with small direct- 
current motors not rated over 2 h.-p. at 115 volts or 3 h.-p. at 
230 volts. (The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. ) 


HYDRAULIC ACCUMULATOR SYSTEM. 

The illustration shows a type of hydraulic accumlator in- 
Stallation that is representative of those in use in up-to-date 
rubber factories. It 1s a high and low pressure hydraulic ac- 
cumulator and 
intensifier sys- 
tem that is au- 
tomatic in op- 
eration and fur- 
nishes both 
high and low 
pressure to a 
battery of hy- 
draulic presses 
without atten- 
tion from the 
operators other 
than the ma- 
nipulation o f 
the regular 
press operating 
valves. 

The high and 
low pressure 
triplex hydrau- 
lic pumps that 
furnish the 
water supply 
against the 
pressure of the 





HypRAULIC ACCUMULATOR 


accumulators are motor driven Each pump is automatically 
controlled from an electric switchboard which stops the pump 
when the accumulator load is raised to a predetermined point 
and again starts it when the accumulator recedes below this 
point 

This system has the capacity for developing any pressure from 
850 to 10,000 pounds per square inch. (The Hydraulic Press 
Manufacturing Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio.) 

MACHINE FOR MAKING BIAS FABRICS. 

Cotton and silk cloth of ordinary square-woven type in which 
the warp and filler threads are at right angles, may be converted 
into bias fabrics on the machine here shown. The warp threads 


remain in their original position but the fillers are inclined at an 
angle other than 90 degrees to the warp. This is effected by two 
series of interconnected grippers that grip the fabric edges and 
being mounted on endless chains, one of which is retarded, the 
filler threads, while remaining parallel, are drawn into an angular 
position with regard to the warp; the width of the web being 


slightly reduced. 

The bias web thus produced is impregnated with rubber solu- 
tion on a spreader, after which two plies are superposed with the 
bias threads at opposite angles and united by passing through 
pressure rollers of a doubling machine. The result is a strong, 
non-raveling bias fabric suitable for the manufacture of rain- 














Bras Fasric MACHINE. 


coats, auto fabrics, imitation leather, mechanical goods, and 
possibly, tire fabrics. (Albert Herzog, 118 East 25th Street, New 
York.) 


A FLEXIBLE COUPLING FOR MILL LINES. 


This coupling is designed for 
use on shafts where absolute rigid- 
ity is not desired and a certain 
amount of flexibility is required. 
The device consists of two sprock- 
ets rigidly fixed to the ends of 
the shafts to be connected. An 
endless chain encircles these 
sprockets, thereby coupling the 
ends of the shafts but affording , 
sufficient lateral play to accom- 
modate ordinary differences in 
shaft alinement. 

The smallest coupling of this 
type transmits less than one-quar- 
ter of a horse-power, while the 
largest weighs three-quarters of 
a ton and transmits 3200 horse 





power. (I. H. Dexter Co., Goshen, 
New York.) 


CLARK FLEXIBLE CouPLING. 


A SAFETY INTERLOCKING NUT AND BOLT. 

This is a bolt with a nut that it is said will stay locked 
under all conditions and may be easily unlocked if required. 
The principle of construction may be seen in the accompanying 
illustrations. The washer has two extending inner lugs which 
slide in two lateral grooves extending the full length of the 
threaded portion of the bolt. The nut, which in the hexagon 
type has three or in the square nut, four recesses or chucks 
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formed in the base, is then applied and brought home to the 
desired point of contact and the washer upset or bent into the 





Stevenson SArety Bott anp Nut. 


recess by means of a cape chisel and a hammer blow. For 
releasing, the upsetting operation is reversed, the same washer 
being used repeatedly. (The Safety Nut & Bolt Co. 1836 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 
CORD COVERING AND CORD FABRIC MACHINE. 

‘\ TRANDS of fabric are covered with rubber and strand fabric for 
S making cord tires is produced on this machine by the 
calender method, and without crushing or distorting the strands. 

A series of bobbins 
! 1, 1, supply the 
strands 2, that are 
alined by comb 3, 
and grooved roller 4. 


In passing between 

the calender rolls, the 

strands are enclosed, 
see — 


without pressure, be- 

Corp Fasric MACHINE. tween two sheets of 
rubber, one from the calender roll A, and the other from stock 
roller 10. 

The sheet is thus passed between fluted pressure rollers 13 
and 14 that embed the individual strands in the rubber without 
flattening them, and the completed fabric is then wound up on 
drum 17 with a liner from drum 18, (Melvon A. Marquette, 
Springfield, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
both in Massachusetts. United States patent No. 1,321,223.) 























HOSE MAKING MACHINE. 

As shown in the horizontal sectional view, this is a two-screw 
forcing machine for coating hose with rubber. 

In the operation the rubber from the pockets 3 is forced into 
the die at diametrically 
opposite sides of the tube 
H. It flows in both di- 
J rections about the guide 
19 as it moves through 
the die to the opening 17. 
Rubber from one screw 
pocket passes upwardly 
about the guide 19 
while other rubber from 
the same pocket passes 
downwardly about the guide. These two bodies of rubber meet 
corresponding bodies from the second screw pocket at a point 
substantially midway and, due partly to the reducing diameter of 
the die and partly to the churning, or agitating, action of the 
closely juxtaposed screws, the joint between the meeting bodies 
becomes more or less kneaded. A homogeneous union and an 
even density is thus secured as the joining bodies are forced out 
through the opening 17. 

The disposition of the screw pockets at an acute angle relative 
to the line of feed of the tube H enables the rubber to move to- 
ward and through the opening 17 without material change in its 
general direction of travel. This also increases the efficiency of 
the device and provides a structure in which no packing is re- 
quired between any of the moving parts. (John M. Oden, 
Brooklyn, New York. United States patent No. 1,322,464.) 

















Two-Screw Forcinc MACHINE. 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


O. 1,327,237. Device for fastening together nested tire casings. C. M, 


1,327,264. 


1,327,307. 


1,327,393. 
1,327,802. 


1,327,826. 


1,327,910. 


1,329,312. 


195,882. 


195,906. 


196,152. 


196,207. 


196,395. 


196,396, 


196,624, 
196,661. 


195,997. 


319,301. 


495,103. 
497,524. 


1,328,541. 


1,329,311. 


195,739. 
195,741. 


195,926. 


196,544. 


496,020. 


496,659. 
496,850. 
497,363. 
497,415. 
497,423. 
497,489. 


Horton, Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to The Singer Manufac- 
turing Co., New York City. 

Single oe pneumatic vulcanizing core. A. O, Alsten, Wor 
cester, Mass. 

Tire retreading apparatus. R. A, Brooks, Chicago, assignor 
to Western Rubber Co., Chicago, a Rg er consisting 
of said Brooks and G. W. —— , Oak Park—both . Illinois. 

Tire fabric testing machine. A. Jury, Newark, Ju & 
signor to the United States Tire Co., Mow York cy. 

Apparatus and method for manufacturing tires with a spheroidal 
depression in one surface. J. A. Bowerman, assignor to The 
Fisk Rubber Co.—both of Chicopee Falls, Mass, 

Apparatus for making strand fabric, W. Jameson, Springfield, 
sesigner to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls—both in 
Mass. 

Tire vulcanizer. F. B. Pfeiffer, Akron, O. 

Apparatus and process for treating yarn or fabric. W. C. 
Carter, Radnor, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron—hoth in Ohio. 

Machine for making tires. W. B. Harsel, eee to The 
Goodyear Tire & a Co.—both of Akron 

Repair vulcanizer. F. G. Knoflicek, Silvis, il, 

Tite core. E, A. Krannich, Columbiana, assignor of % to 
L, A. Andregg, Mansfield—both in Ohio. 

Device for peeling tires. E, P. Hafner and J. T. Roberts— 
both of St. Louis, Mo. 

Mold for making rubber articles, F. T. Roberts, Cleveland, O. 





THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Portable repair vulcanizer. The Horsey Products a assignee 
of E. T. Horsey—both of Cleveland, >= = 

Apparatus for trimming edges of rubber articles 2.3 as boots 
and shoes. The Wood-Milne, Limited, Manchester, England, 
— ee of J. Summer, Leyland, County of Lancaster, Eng- 
and 

Machine for trimming tire casings. Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co., assignee of E. D. Putt—both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

Machine for forming tires. L, P. Arnold, Norwalk, Conn., 

. . ad 

Apparatus for opening tire molds, etc. The Dunlop. Rubber 
Co., Limited, Westminister, County of London, assignee of 
©. ’ pene Birmingham, County of Warwick, both in Eng- 
and. 

Apparatus for making solid rubber tires double, then cutting 
apart. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Westminster, County 
of London, assignee of C. Macbeth, Birmingham, County 
of Warwick—both in England. 

Machine for building pneumatic tire casings. E. Hopkinson, 
New York City. 

Machine for making tires. The Goodyear Tire 5 z04 Co., 
assignee of W. B. Harsel—both of Akron, O., 

oie band stretching macaine. J. L. Dykes, Usuags, Iil., 


GERMANY. 


Scraping knife. Vereinigte Gummifabriken Harburg-Wien, 
formerly Menier J. N. Re.thoffer, Harburg-on-the-Elbe. 


THE FRENCH R REPUBLIC. 
Apparatus and process for vulcanizing rubber. American Rub- 
er Co, 
Improvements in vulcanizing presses. The Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Limited. 


PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


6,991. Manufacture of rubber tires. J. A. Swinehart, Akron, O. 

8,006. Manufacture of pneumatic cord tires. N. W. McLeod, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

~~ —ern. and coating fibrous material with rubber. J. F. 

-almer Joseph, Mic 

Manufacture of inflated golf balls. F. T. Roberts, Cleveiand 
on assignor to The Aranar Co., Cleveland—both in 
Ohio. 





THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Repairing tires. C. C. Gates, Denver, Colo., U. S, A, 
Retreading tires. S. H. Goldberg., Chicago, Ill., U. S 
Retreading tires. S. H. Goldberg, Chicago, Ill, U. S, A. 


Manufacture of pneumatic tire casings. E. Hopkinson, New 
York City, U. S. A, 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Improved method of attaching rubber soles to shoes. L. J. 


"ran 

Method of fastening valves to inner tubes of bicycles and 
automobiles. C, J. Fauerbye and S. Alstrup. 

mugsoved process for manufacturing waterproof products. L. 
irschbraun, 

Improved process for manufacturing non-inflated rubber balls, 
K. Fukuda, Tokio, Japan. 

an ty manufacture ‘of rubber tires. The Dunlop Rubber 

Limited. 

Improved | constructicn of solid tires. The Dunlop Rubber Co., 
imitec 

Improved constrrction of inner tubes for pneumatic tires. The 
unlop Rubber Co., Limited. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


A GLOVE THAT GRIPS. 

PATENTED GLOVE suitable for automobile driving and other 
A uses where it is essential that a firm grip be secured is 

illustrated in the accompanying picture. It is made of 
¢<anvas or other fabric, to which is vulcanized a thin membrane 
of rubber in any form desired. The il- 
lustration shows a series of circular grip- 
ping surfaces provided on the glove, one 
large one on the palm and other smaller 
ones at intervals on the fingers and 
thumb. These rubber surfaces are ribbed 
to produce a somewhat roughened con- 
tact. The glove may be made with the 
back open for hot-weather wear. The 
same idea is also not limited to gloves, 
but applicable to mittens as well. 
(Joseph M. Reynalds, Atlantic, Iowa.) 


TO PROTECT SHOE TOES. 

An ingenious device for the protection 
of the toes of the shoes of bootblacks, 
chauffeurs, or other persons whose work 
entails wear on that portion of the shoes, is illustrated herewith. 

The cap or crown is formed of 


1S 





Ruspser Grip GLove. 





rubber vulcanized to a_ fabric 
foundation and having the edges 
turned inward under the sole. 
Beneath the sole is a piece of 
woven wire with the edges turned 
upward and embedded in the 
rubber. This layer of wire is 
covered on the outside with rub- 
berized cloth and on the inside 
with a layer of rubber. The de- 
vice is held in place by straps 
which connect with each other SHOE PROTECTOR. 


and buckle, one around the foot 
and one from beneath the arch back of (Anthony 
S. Stebor, Jr., 914 George street, ‘Plainfield, New Jersey.) 


the ankle. 


A RUGGED CORD TIRE. 

The Castle cord tire recently developed, of which a photo- 
reproduced herewith, for perfection of type 
coupled with a practical non-skid 
tread of rugged design 

This tire the combined re- 
sult of research and experience in 
tire manufacturing, with the idea 
of producing a tire of balanced 
quality. (New Castle Rubber Co., 
New Castle, Pennsylvania.) 


graph is strives 





is 


TWO NEW GOLF BALLS. 

Those who follow the offerings 
of the sporting goods dealers to 
the devotees of golf will be in- 
terested in two new dimpled golf 
balls recently put on the market. 
They are known as the Eagle 
No. 1 and No. 2. No. 1 is high- 
powered, small and heavy, being 1.63 inches in diameter 
and weighing 1.64 ounces No. 2 is light and soft, is 1.655 
inches in diameter, and weighs the same as No. 1, being in- 
tended for the average golfer who should not attempt too much 
weight. (A. J. Reach & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.) 














Casttzz Corp Tire. 


A RED RUBBER FAN BELT. 

A new red rubber belt 
for the operation of 
automobile fans has just 


been put on the market 
under the name of “Sam- 
son.” It. is made in 





various sizes to fit practi- 
cally all cars made or 
used in Canada, and is put up in boxes containing six of a size, 
with a label stating the size and the makes of cars which the 
belt will fit, thus enabling the dealer to lay his 
hand at any time on any size of belt required 
for a particular make of car. This belt, it is 
claimed, will withstand severe tests, one having 
comprised soaking in cylinder oil for 500 hours 
at one time. This was done to demonstrate 
that the tensile strength of the belt is greater 
than would ever be actually required. (Dun- 
lop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toron- 
to, Ontario, Canada.) 


“Samson” Fan Bett. 


A NEW DUST CAP FOR TIRE VALVES. 

A new dust cap for tire valves, known as 
the “Kwik-on-an-Off,” over the valve 
stem and locks with one turn. It remains se- 
curely fastened until it is necessary to remove 
it, when a slight turn in the reverse direction 
disengages it and permits easy removal. The 
mechanism is patented and consists of a one-piece shell en- 
closing a friction spring which fits into the tapered portion of 
the cap and centracts to grip the threads of the valve stem. 
(A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 783 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


slips 





AN - 
Cap. 


“Kwik - ON - 
Orr’ Dust 


AN ENDLESS AIR BAG. 

The gray endless air bag pictured here prevents damage or 
marks, it is claimed, to fabric when placed inside tires during 
vulcanization of retread A smooth, even pressure 
is insured to every part of the tire, and separation and blister- 


or recover. 





Firestone Arr Bacs. 


ing are avoided. The bag is of tough, high-grade fabric, coated 


with a special rubber friction not easily affected by heat. (Fire- 


stone Tire & Rubber Co., Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio.) 





-—_———.- = 
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A RUBBER GLOVE WITH KNUCKLES. 

Surgeons’ gloves are now made with allowance for the 
knuckles, thus, it is claimed, preserving the “cuticke touch” in 
all its sensitiveness and acuteness at the same time that a per- 
fect-fitting sanitary hand covering is provided. These “KnuklfiT” 
gloves give free 
and easy finger 
action, free cir- 
culation of the 
blood, and elim- 
inate tension on 





Surceon’s “KwvxurilT’ Runser Grove the finger tips 
Oversize gloves are no longer required, with their awkward 
wrinkles and folds. It is also claimed for these gloves that 
they retain their shape and may be sterilized more times than 
most other rubber gloves. (The Lincoln Rubber Co., Akron 
Ohio. ) 


A REINFORCED BLOW-OUT PATCH. 

A new kind of blow-out patch is constructed with a layer 
of wire mesh inserted in the center, embedded in a layer of 
cushion stock that is vulcanized to fabric on each side. This 
permits flexibility without separation, while the wire insert 
resists pressure evenly and affords protection to any rupture 
in the tire casing. It extends to within three-quarters of an 


inch of each 
edge with at 
least live plies 
of fabric cover 
ing the _ wire 
completely. This 
patch contains 
from five to nine 
plies of  high- 





grade fabric, the — 
“Dur-a-But Wire Kwit Brow-Ovur Parca anno 
number being i od Wien saee 
letermined by the size 

With these patches is used the “Easy-On” holder, which hooks 
them around the casing and holds them securely to the side- 
wall while putting on. The holder is removed after inflation 
(Durham Manufacturing Co., 1518 Grand avenue, Kansas City, 


Missouri. ) 


PNEUMATIC LIFE SAVING GARMENT. 
A convenient inflatable garment intended to be used as a 
life-preserver is shown in the accompanying photograph. This 


garment, however, may 





be worn underneath or 
over the clothing, as de- 
sired. Three seconds is 
said to be sufficient time 
for inflating, and, as the 
garment weighs only ten 
and one-half ounces and 
folds up compactly when 
not inflated, the whole 
may be carried in the 





coat pocket. 

When desired, this 
garment can be fitted 
into coats, vests, bathing 
suits, knitted sweaters 
and Jerseys, or any 
other wearing apparel. 

The inner tube of the 
Griffin pneumatic life- 
saving garment is of rubber, and it is claimed that the speedy 
inflation valve took three years to perfect. (The Griffin Manu- 
facturing Co., 113 State street, Boston, Massachusetts;) 








Grirrin Pneumatic Lrre-Saver. 


RUBBER SPLICE INSULATOR. 

A new kind of insulator for electrical splicing is explained 
by the accompanying drawing. It consists of a small rubber 
cap, long and narrow, with an enlarged mouth which permits 
it to be stretched over end-splices at outlets, in junction boxes 
and the various fittings of conduit, cable and metal molding 
work, on terminal splices in motor leads and on splices in 
fixtures. The use of this device is said to eliminate grounding 
and entirely prevent short-circuits at end-splices in outlet 
boxes, etc. 
Besides, 

Yy 


it smoothly LILLIA 








covers the 
rough _ sur- 





faces of sol- 





dered splices SPLICE NEW 
and saves CODE 
RUBBER 


time and 
labor in ap- 
plying. 
“Elasticaps” 
now come in one size, but a larger size is planned to accom- 
modate larger splices such as three No. 14 wires or two No. 10 
wires spliced, etc. (The Elasticap Co., Hoboken, New Jersey.) 


‘Evasticar” Execrricat INSULATOR, 


AN AUTOMATIC SAFETY TIRE VALVE. 
\n automatic safety tire valve that “whistles 
when it’s had enough” air has a large hole 





through the valve stem, from end to end. The 
inside or check valve seats on top of the stem 
and is held securely in place, making an air- 
tight seal by the joining of the stem with the 
pressure regulator. When sufficient air has 
been pumped into the tire, a whistle announces 
the fact, from which the name of the device 
is derived—the “Whistler.” (The Automatic 
Safety Tire Valve Corp., 1765 Broadway, New 
York City.) 


VALVES AND SQUAWKER ENDS FOR TOY 
BALLOONS. 


[Two new valves for toy balloons, on which 











““W HISTLER 


. : . Tire VaLve 
ipplications for patents have been made, con- 


sist in the main of perforated metal caps, within which are 
positioned disks of paper. One has three inward-turning tabs, 
enclosing two disks. (E. J. Dunbar Co., 28 West 22d street, 
New York City.) The other has a tri-perforated metal insert, 
enclosing a single disk. (Howe 
J3aumann Balloon Co., 187 
Murray street, New York City.) 

New squawker ends for toy 
balloons, turned from wood, 
slightly ribbed for ornament, 
and varnished lightly, include 
two general forms. One has 
a simple flange over which to 
fasten the balloon and _ the 
other, in addition to the flange, 
has a groove in which the 
fastening may lie. (Novelty 
Turning Co., Norway, Me.) 





“PARCO” INNER TIRE. 
The inner tire shown here 
is of sponge rubber to replace the usual pneumatic tube. In this 
case it is shaped and enclosed in fabric. The “Parco” inner tire 
comes in different sizes to fit all makes of standard size casings. 
(The Pan-American Rubber Co., Watertown, Wisconsin.) 


“Parco” Inner Tire. 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


tees of the Foreign .Trade Division, Mechanical Rubber 

Goods Division, Tire Manufacturers’ Division and the In- 
dustrial Relations Committee were held during February, but 
the matters handled were of a routine nature. 


« e REGULAR MONTHLY MEETINGS of the Executive Commit- 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE. 


The Traffic Committee is handling with the United States 
Railroad: Administration several matters of importance to the 
industry, and particularly the application to the Consolidated 
Classification Committee at Chicago for reduced carload ratings 
on guayule rubber and the less carload: and carload rates on 
rubber compounds. The Traffic Committee was given a special 
hearing at Chicago on Friday, February 20, and a favorable de- 
cision is expected. 

There is now pending before the same committee an applica- 
tion for a reduction from one and one-half times first class to 
first class on pneumatic tires in less carloads on. all kinds of 
packages, which is a very important subject to the tire manu- 
facturing industry. The application is predicated to a certain 
extent upon the greatly increased use of paper for the wrapping 
of tires. 

An application is now before the Western Classification Com- 
mittee at Chicago for a reduction in the ratings on crude rub- 
ber from first class L. C. L. to second-class, and from second- 
class C. L. to fourth class. 

An application to the Consolidated Classification Committee 
is being prepared for the establishment of a rule permitting the 
mixing of mechanical rubber goods and other general lines of 
rubber goods in carloads, on the basis of third-class, carload 
minimum weight thirty thousand pounds. If this application is 
granted it will have the effect of permitting jobbers to secure 
complete stocks of goods at a considerable reduction in the 
present rate and will enable them to order more advantageously. 

A recent accomplishment of the Traffic Committee was to 
secure the adoption in the Virginia State Classification of a pro- 
vision for the acceptance of pneumatic tires in wrapped bales 
or bundles. Heretofore the classification was restricted to tires 
when shipped in crates. 

An application will be submitted to the Consolidated Classi- 
fication Committee for a more flexible provision in the specifi- 
cations for rubber hose, which will not be so restrictive as to 
the kind of paper to be used for wrapping hose. 

There will be filed shortly with the State Public Utilities 
Commission of Illinois an application for a reduction in the 
carload rating on rubber footwear for movement between points 
in the State of Illinois or points governed by the Illinois State 
Classification. The present classification provides for first class 
on this commodity in any quantity and the application asks for 
a reduction in carload rates to second class minimum, carload 
weight twenty thousand pounds, the same .as applicable in in- 
trastate movements. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


The following new members of the Association were elected 
during the last few weeks: 
FIRM MEMBERS. 


Ames Holden Tire Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
Firm representative, Talmon H. Rieder. 

Emery Manufacturing Co., 43 Main street, Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania. Firm representative,,W. A. McCafferty. 
Rotary Tire & Rubber Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

sentative, Edward O. Sterns. 


Firm repre- 


Universal Tire & Rubber Co., San Francisco, California. Firm 
representative, George M. Steveiis. 

Duffy & Sears, 133 Front street, New York City. 
resentative, Stephen H. Sears. 


Firm rep- 


Thornett & Fehr, Inc., 66 Broadway, New York City. Firm 
representative, Henry G. Perry. 
Syracuse Rubber Co., Inc., Syracuse, New York. Firm rep- 


resentative, G. R. Loggie. 

Trent Rubber Co:, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Henry A. Ludeke. 

Hardy & MacArthur, 82 Beaver street, New York City. Firm 
representative, R. S. Hardy. 

Parker Tire & Rubber Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
resentative, Paul P. Parker. 

Osborn Engineering Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
tive, B. L. Green, 


Firm representative, 


Firm rep- 


Firm representa- 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
Herbert L. Baxter, Hood Rubber Co. 
Robert L. Tonner, Hood Rubber Co. 
Robert Muir, Hood Rubber Co. 
Robert S. Quinby, Hood Rubber Co. 
Edmund S. Kochersperger, Hood Rubber Co. 
W. B. Wiegand, Ames Holden Tire Co., Limited. 
Claude M. Butler, Syracuse Rubber Co. 
William E. Greer, Syracuse Rubber Co. 
STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1920-1921. 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
The following committees have been appointed by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Association: 
Harvey S. Firestone, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
George B. Hodgman, Hodgman Rubber Co. 
Bertram G. Work, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Frederic C. Hood, Hood Rubber Co. 
Henry C. Pearson, THe INpIA RuBBER Wor-Lp. 
SPECIAL JOINT EXCISE TAX COMMITTEE. 
Charles Neave, chairman. 
Kennedy M. Thompson, United States Rubber Co. 
F. C. VanCleef, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Bernard M. Robinson, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
C. L. Landon, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
W. B. Stratton, The Fisk Rubber Co. 
J. C. Weston, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 
F. I. Reynolds, Empire Rubber & Tire Corp. 
A, A. Garthwaite, Lee Rubber & Tire Co. 
W. E. Pouse, General Tire & Rubber Co. 
E. S. Hochersperger, Hood Tire Co. 
Herbert H. Maas, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 
STATISTICAL COMMITTEE. 
R. S. Butler, United States Rubber Co. 
W. C. Arthur, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
E. M. Bogardus, The Fisk Rubber Co. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Charles Neave, chairman, general counsel of The Rubber As- 
sociation of America, Inc. 
F. C. Van Cleef, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Ernest Hopkinson, United States Rubber Co. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE, 
F. A. Seaman, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
W. J. Kelly, Poel & Kelly. 
ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 
Horace DeLisser, chairman, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 
Andrew H. Brown, Meyer & Brown, Inc. 
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George A. Ludington, The Fisk Rubber Co. 

Van R. Cartmell, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 

A. B. Jones, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

j. T. Johnstone, J. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc. 

W. T. Baird, Rubber Trading Co. 

Homer E. sawyer, ex-officio, United States Rubber Co. 
BANQUET COMMITTEE. 

Horace DeLisser, chairman, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 

A. W. Warren, Hodgman Rubber Co. 

C. W. McLaughlin, Mohawk Rubber Co. 
OUTING COMMITTEE, 

A. H. Brown, chairman, Meyer & Brown, Inc. 

G. A. Ludington, The Fisk Rubber Co. 

W. O'Neil, General Tire & Rubber Co. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM CRUDE RUBBER CONTRACT 
AND NOMENCLATURE. 


Col. H. Stuart Hotchkiss, chairman, United States Rubber 
Plantations, Inc. 

W. E. Bruyn, L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 

George B. Hodgman, Hodgman Rubber Co. 

Frederic C. Hood, Hood Rubber Co 

W. J. Kelly, Poel & Kelly. 

Paul W. Litchfield, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Charles T. Wilson, Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 

Homer E. Sawyer, ex-officio, United States Rubber Co. 


COMMITTEE ON RUBBER AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Wilson, Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
Hodgman Rubber Co. 


Charles T. 
George B. Hodgman, 
Sawyer, United 
Work, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Hotchkiss, United States Rubber Plantations, 


Homer E. States Rubber Co. 


Bertram G 

Col. H. Stuart 
Inc. 

W. J. Kelly, Poel & Kelly. 

E. H. Huxley, United States Rubber Export Co., Limited. 

E. H. Broadwell, The Fisk Rubber Co. 


W. E. Bruyn, L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE. 
New York, Fesruary 18, 1920. 


To firm and affiliated members: 

Referring to our two letters « 
Industrial Relations Committee, 
information respecting industrial 
functioning in the organizations of all members: i 

The replies received to our inquiry were very gratifying and 
indicate clearly to your committee that there is a real opportunity 
in the industry for cooperative work of this nature and particular- 
ly for a medium through which ideas may be exchanged, in- 
formation given respecting new developments, and assistance of- 
fered and supplied wherever required. ae 

The interest in this work indicated by communications re- 
ceived in response to our letter of inquiry prompts your com- 
mittee to make a further statement of purpose with respect to 
its work, and to adopt working principles that shall constantly 
remind the committee and members of the high standard we 
hope to attain. F 

As representatives of the rubber industry of the United States 
and Canada, are we sure, in so far as our relations with our em- 
ployes are concerned, that our house is in order? ; ; 

The rubber industry to-day ranks among the largest industries 
in the country and its place in industrial life is becoming more 
important each year. Your association wishes to cooperate with 
you in adopting industrial relations policies that will make the 
rubber industry the best in the country for all those whose liveli- 
hood depends upon it. This large and rapidly growing industry 
may well bend its efforts toward working out the proper relations 
between employer and employe with happiness and contentment 
of worker and management as the outstanding objective. If such 
a condition is created in our industry it will be a very positive 
factor in removing causes which result in industrial unrest 


f December 26, respecting the 
particularly our letter asking 
relations organizations now 


throughout the whole country and will set a very wholesome 
.example to all other employers. 

Let us adopt for our slogan, “Tue Russer INpustry Foremost 
tn INpusTRIAL RELATIONS.” 

The results which we are endeavoring to accomplish can come 





only through the sincere interest and cooperation of every mem- 
ber of the Rubber Association and it is expected that on such 
an important matter every member will aid in the work of the 
Industrial Relations Committee by sending in subjects for dis- 
cussion, investigation and report. 

The maintenance of harmonious and helpful industrial rela- 
tions ranks in importance with production, distribution, finance 
and other important functions of management. This is just as 
true of the small concern as it is of the large one. 

Believing in this as a fundamental, your Industrial Relations 
Committee, desiring to serve your interests, asks you to advise 
us on the attached return postcard, the name of the official of 
your organization who supervises or who will supervise this im- 
portant work, an executive with whom we may correspond on 
these matters. 

A. L. Vires, General Manager. 


THE OBITUARY RECORD. 
SECRETARY OF AN OLD TRENTON RUBBER COMPANY. 


Fe WHITEHEAD, secretary and general manager of the 

Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, died 
of pneumonia February 3, 1920, at his home, 16 Perdicaris avenue, 
Trenton, aged 67 years. 

Son of the late John and Mar- 
tha Whitehead, Alfred White- 
head was born in 1853 in the 
Whitehead farmhouse on White- 
head’s Road, where he lived most 
of his life. His parents died dur- 
ing his childhood and he was 
brought up by his yncle. Upon 
completing his elementary educa- 
tion in the country schools, he 
went to work, at the age of six- 
teen, in the Whitehead Brothers’ 
rubber factory, then conducted by 
his uncle and other relatives, but 
formerly owned by his father. 
From a minor position he ele- 
vated himself to the manager- 
ship of the plant and was ad- 
mitted as a member of the firm when the business was incor- 
porated in 1892, later being elected secretary. 

He was a director of the Trenton Banking Co., a trustee of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, a member of the advisory board 
of the Union Industrial Home, and a trustee of the Y. M. C. A. 
He contributed liberally to charitable institutions and the various 
war drives held in Trenton. In 1919 he was chairman of the 
Trenton rubber manufacturers’ Salvation Army drive. 

In addition to his wife, Pauline W. Whitehead, he is survived 
by two brothers, Horace and John, and a twin sister, Agnes 
Whitehead, who is a missionary in India. 

Interment was in the family plot in Trenton. 





ALFRED WHITEHEAD. 


FOUNDER OF THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 

\lthough Ohio Columbus Barber is best known as the “Match 
King” and the chief energies of his very active life were de- 
voted, first to the successful development of his own match fac- 
tory in Akron, Ohio, and later to the amalgamation of the match 
business in the United States and the English-speaking world, 
it was almost inevitable that he should take a deep interest in 
rubber also, should help develop that industry from almost the 
beginning of its expansion. 

As his name indicates he was an Ohio product, born and 
reared at East Akron where his father’s match factory was sit- 
uated. He lived there all his life from the year of his birth, 
184), to that of his death, 1920. It was there and in the town 
he built out of it, Barberton, that he carried on his business and 
saw develop before his eyes the the amazing growth of the rub- 
ber industry in the district around him. He had foresight and 
shrewdness to take a hand in that and as early as 1893, when 
the bicycle tire was making its influence felt he induced some 
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other wealthy men to join with him in starting a company which 
was named the Diamond Rubber Company, after his Diamond 
Match Company. 

Very soon some Harvard graduates and other Boston young 
men entered its service and mapped out its work, which became 
the manufacture of rubber goods of all descriptions. Mr. Bar- 
ber gave them a free hand, but remained a director of the com- 
pany to the end, was president for many of the early years and 
That he retained his interest 
shown by his becoming a director of the Alkali 
Rubber Co., the subsidiary formed in 1904 to reclaim rubber. 
The Diamond Rubber Co. was amalgamated The B. F. 
1912 and Mr. Barber became a director of the 


always made his influence felt 


in rubber is 


with 
Goodrich Co. in 
latter company also. 

\fter his ostensible retirement from business about ten years 
turned to the development of a 2,500 acre farm in his 
home town, a model experimental farm for all kinds of crops 
and plants and for the rearing of high bred stock. This farm 
worth $4,000,000, will go to the Western 
His fortune is estimated 


axO, he 


to be 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


which is believed 
Reserve University, 
at $10,000,000. 

The wife to whom Mr. Barber was married in 1866, Laura L. 
ago; three years before his death he 


Brown, died many years 


married Miss Mary Orr, his private secretary. 
a giant in size, over six feet tall, and a picture of health till he 


fella 


Mr. Barber was 


victim to influenza 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER MILLER RUBBER CO. 


William Quigley Cramp, assistant sales manager of The 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, died suddenly of neuritis 
January 23, 1920, at the Akron City Hospital, aged 41 years. 


Mr. Cramp was born 
in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


October 9, 1878, 


vania, 

and on December 30, 
1915, married Frances 
M. Smith, of Buffalo, 
New York. He had 
been with the Miller 
company for over five 
years, first as a tire 


salesman in southern ter- 
His 


this field was so enviable 


ritory. record in 
that he was made branch 
at Atlanta, 
two 


manager 
Georgia, and years 
went to the Akron 
factory as assistant sales 


aZzo 


manager, in which posi- 
became one of 
efficient and 


tion he 
the most 
executives of 
Held in 


high regard by his asso- 


popular 





the company. 


CRAMP. 


Wittiam Q. é . 
ciates, his loss is keenly 


Funeral services were held at the family residence, 491 
Howard street, January 26, and interment was in a vault 


felt. 
North 
at Glendale Cemetery. 

Mr. Cramp is survived by his wife, Frances M. Cramp; his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. Cramp, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; two sisters, Mrs. Thomas Patten and Miss Elsa Cramp, 
of Philadelphia, and a brother, Howard S. Cramp, Richmond, 
Virginia. He was a member of the Buffalo, New York, Com- 
mandery, Knights Templars. 


Soutn Arrica tN 1918 1mportep $2,112,718 worTH OF RUBBER 
goods, including tires, of which the United Kingdom’s share was 


$1,283,476 and that of the United States was $589,090. 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


THE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 

theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 
of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him, 


(776.) A manufacturing concern requests information as to 
where it can purchase lead oleate 

(777.) An inquiry has been received for the addresses of 
manufacturers of machinery for making dress shields of rubber 
without the use of cloth. 


(778.) A request has been received for the addresses of 
dealers in benzo-hydro. 

(779.) A European manufacturer asks for the address of -the 
manufacturer of the Sarco thermostatic regulator. 

(780. ) 


facturers of or jobbers in ear drums for use in swimming. 


\ Canadian concern requests the addresses of manu- 


Inquiry is made for the address of the manufacturer 
“E.Z. Walk” and “Slipknot” 


\ subscriber requests the addresses of manufacturers 


(781.) 
of the 


(782.) 


insoles. 


of spreaders for valves for inner tubes. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 
Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from the following 
district or cooperative offices. Requests for each address should 
be on a separate sheet, and state number. 


DISTRICT OFFICES. COOPERATIVE OFFICES. 


New York: 734 Customhouse Cleveland: Chamber of Commerce. 

‘ Cincinnati: Chamber of Commerce; 
toston: 1801 Custom se. - " : ; 
I mn 01 Customhouse General Freight Agent, Southern 


Chicago: 504 Federal Building. Railway, 96 Ingalls Building. 


Bs Kents: 602 Third Wateed Bak I ” See Chamber of Com- 
3 € ce, . 
Building Philadelphia: Chamber of Com- 

New Orleans: 1020 Hibernia Bank merce 
Building. Portland, Oregon: Chamber of Com- 

San Francisco: 307 Customhouse. = . 

1 cisco 7 us omhouse Dayton, Ohio: Dayton Chamber of 

Seattle: 848 Henry Building. Commerce 
(31,841.) Importer in Brazil desires to secure agencies for 


and to purchase caoutchouc direct. Correspondence in French 
or Portuguese. 

(31,843. ) 
inner tubes for bicycles. 

(31,849.) A 
combs of vulcanite, chiefly 7, 7% and 8 inches long. 
f.o.b. English port or New York 

(31,896.) <A firm in Mexico wishes to purchase white canvas 
rubber-soled tennis shoes. f. city of Mexico or 
Cash against documents. 


\ firm in Sweden wishes an agency for the sale of 


England desires to purchase dressing 


Quote 


firm in 


f. 0. b. 


Quotations c. i. 
f.o. b. shipping point. 
(31,916.) A firm in Mexico desires to purchase tires. 
f.o. b. shipping point. 
(31,928.) <A firm in Spain wishes an agency on commission 
for the sale of rubber overshoes and rubber goods. Quote c.i. f. 


Quote 


Spanish port. Correspondence in Spanish. 

(31,939.) A merchant in Spain wishes to secure an agency 
to sell rubber raincoats on commission. Quote c. i. f. Spanish 
Correspondence in Spanish 
\ firm in Norway wishes to purchase automobile 


port. 
(31,943.) 


accessories, rubber, and rubber goods. Quote c. i. f. Nor- 
wegian port. Payment through banks in Norway and New 
York 


Agency desired by a firm in Holland for the sale 
Quote f.o.b. New 


(31,954. ) 
of motorcycle and bicycle tires and tubes. 
York. Cash documents. 

(31,965.) A firm in Norway desires agency for sale of rub- 
ber, rubber goods, and kindred lines. Quote c.i.f. Norwegian 
Payment through banks in Norway or New York. 


against 


port. 
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(31,995.) A firm in Brazil wisl represent manufacturers with portraits and biographical sketches of all men holding of- 
F rut fice. It is a booklet that will be read with interest by all students 


of rubber tubes and tires 


(32,016.) Importer in Belgium wishes an agency for- bicycles 
Payment two-thirds cash with order, balance upon 
Correspondence and catalogs in French. 


from Bulgaria wishes to secure 


and tires 
receipt of goods. 

( 32,042.) 
an agency for belting and rubber shoes. 

(32,044.) A 
for motor accessories, tubes and tires. 
Payment through bank in Bombay 

( 32,050.) 
motor tires and tubes and all articles for automobile and pneu- 
Correspondence may 


Commercial agent 


desires to secure an agency 
Quote f. o. b. Bombay. 


merchant in India 


A man in France wishes an agency for the sale of 
matic trade. Quotations c. i. f. Bordeaux. 
be in English 

(32,059. ) 
for rubber 


South Africa wishes to 


either one or two-piece. 


Agent in secure agency 


soles and heels; 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


[™ Hoover, Owens, Rentscuter Co, or Hamitton, Onto, 
which for nearly forty years has been installing its Hamilton 


Corliss engines in power plants throughout the country, has 


issued a striking folder describing its sugar mill machinery. 
TH 


to the trade a handsome 80-page cat 


ApsLey Rupper Co., Hupson, MASSACHUSETTS, IS MAILING 


og of its extensive lines of 
and rubber 


rubber footwear for the year 1920. Rubbers, arctics, 


boots and shoes of many styles are shown, including first- and 


second-grade brands, an extra quality brand, and the special 


wear-resisting “Rock-Hill” lin 

T. W. Morris, 3304 WarREN 
published a well illustrated 26-page brochure describing and con- 
his automatic trimming ma- 


AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, HAS 


taining instructions for 
chines for heels, soles, mechanical goods, plumbers’ supplies, etc., 
also his water bottle and fountain syringe machine and patent 
already been described in THE 


operating 


cutters. These trimmers have 


InpIA Rupper Wor_p. 
Anout PNeuMATIC TrucK TIRES” IS A LARGE AND 
interestingly illustrated brochure of 48 pages, issued by the United 


States Tire Co., New York City, to tell by word and picture about 


“Facts 


the use of nobby cord tires throughout the country for a great 


variety of purposes and under the most trying conditions. Much 

useful information is presented and the practicability of pneu- 

matic tires for heavy commercial vehicles is amply shown. 
“Tuincs Tuat Interest FirestONE SHAREHOLDERS” IS THE 


title gf a handsome 16-page brochure, bound in boards, which 
outlines the rubber situation and the tire demand in America 
and presents the outstanding features of the accomplishments, 


future plans, plant enlargements, and organization of the Fire- 


stone Tire & Rubber Co 


Tue Eacte Rusper Co., ASHLAND, OHIO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
toy balloons and novelties, has issued a new catalog, illustrating 
and This is an 
especially attractive catalog with an appropriate cover design. 
Trre & 
lished an attractive 84-page booklet 
representation 


describing its complete line of toy balloons 


THe GOoopyEAR Rupser Co., AKron, OHIO, HAS PUB- 


telling the history of the 


industrial plan which was inaugurated in its 
factory in April, 1919, and is said to be functioning successfully. 


The plan or constitution of the Council of Industrial Relations, 
as it is called, is given in full, indicating that the assembly is 
based on the plan of the United States Government, with a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives as legislative bodies. the factory 


manager holding the 


President. 


executive position corresponding to the 


Following an account of the election of factory representatives 
with specimen posters, ballots and the actual result of the polling. 


there is a section devoted to the assembly as now constituted 


of industrial relations. 


Racine Season, 1919,” 1s THE TITLE OF A HAND- 
some 48-page, profusely illustrated booklet dedicated to the driv- 


“AUTOMOBILE 


ers of racing cars, who have contributed the valuable lessons of 
the speedways to the advancement of automobile and tire de- 
velopment. Published by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and intended primarily to show the popularity of 
Goodyear cord tires among the racing fraternity, it also con- 
tains much general information of interest regarding the develop- 
ment of automobile racing, its place in automobile development, 
racing tires, how races are timed, the pit and tire service rendered 
to each car, and the principal racing records of the season. 


THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


“CEYLON RUBBER PLANTER’S MANUAL.” By R. Garnier. Tae 
Times of Ceylon Co., Limited, Colombo, Ceylon. (Small quarto, 7% 
by 6% inches, 206 +-15.8 pages, illustrated.) 


THOROUGHLY TECHNICAL AND PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK designed 
A for planters in Ceylon, but, with certain modifications, 
useful to planters in Southern India and Malaya, wherever the 
conditions of The author begins 
by clearing the ground for rubber cultivation; he then examines 
the soil, fertilizes it, plants the trees, and nurses them to 
He describes the methods of tapping and the 
diseases to which plants are subject, then turns to “manufac- 
turing” and the factory. 


climate and soil are similar. 


tapping age. 


These are the local terms for pre- 
the rubber for market, and for the buildings where 
the smoking and packing of the crude rubber are done. 

The latter half of the book is taken up with provisions for 
the coolie labor employed, the housing, sanitation, medical care 
of the laborers, and with architectural plans for the many 
buildings required. At the end are interesting and instructive 
statistical tables of the yearly cost of running a large plantation, 
with detailed lists of expenditures. It teaches the Ceylon 
planter all that a book can tell him, and will be helpful to 
planters in neighboring lands. 


paring 


“THE FINANCIER RUBBER SHARE HAND BOOK,” SIXTEENTH 
edition, December, 1919. The Financier and Bullionist, Limited, 
London. (Cloth, octavo, 954 pages.) 


This useful and convenient annual contains detailed informa- 
tion regarding the British stock companies that own rubber 
plantations in any part of the world and whose shares are dealt 
with in the London rubber market. Compact data will be found 
regarding capital, officers, business addresses, financial status, 
dividends, the acreage of the plantations, the crops, yield prices 
and so forth. In the introduction E. L. Killick, the rubber ex- 
pert of the Financier, gives his views about the immediate future 
of rubber production. 


“HENDRICKS’ COMMERCIAL REGISTER OF THE UNITED STATES 
for Buyers and Sellers.” S Hendricks & Co., New York City. 


(2703 pages.) 

The 28th annual edition of this work deals as usual with both 
raw materials and finished products of all industries, electrical, 
engineering, chemical, steel and so forth, including rubber. A 
new method of exterior indexing by coloring has been added. A 
“trades index” of 162 pages, with cross references, is followed by 
a classified trades list of 1813 pages, containing over 18,000 dif- 
ferent products. After this come the names and addresses of 
manufacturers, 216 pages, an alphabetical index of 487 pages 
and an index of advertisers. It has been brought up to date 
in every respect and is an invaluable work for sales and pur- 
chasing departments in all business houses. 


Index to “Rubber Machinery” will be sent free upon request. 
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CONDAMINE, THE POPULARIST OF IND-A RUBBER. 
H™ INDIA RUBBER was made known to Europe by Charles 

Marie de La Condamine, of the Academy of Sciences, and 
later of the French Academy is told very entertainingly by 
André Dubosc in his “Histoire du Caoutchouc.” La Condamine 
was a typical product of the eighteenth century; a thorough 
Parisian, born of a commercial family that had been ennobled 
because it was in the Government employ. He left school at 
seventeen to enlist in the army, where he distinguished himself 
by foolhardy valor, but when peace came he threw up his com- 
mission and became a literary man about town. He showed the 
hereditary business sense and ability to push his way socially; 
he frequented the salons of literary ladies, could work off clever 
verse, and was interested in 


all scientific novelties. He 
dabbled in chemistry, in 
mathematics and in astron- 


omy; he was a friend of 
Voltaire, and of most of the 
prominent literary French- 
men of his time, He lived 
this life of fashion until he 
was thirty-four, and indulged 
in an adventurous journey to 
the Orient, spending a year in 
Constantinople. 

A scientific quarrel as te 
whether the earth was flat or 
projected at the poles, resulted 
in two French expeditions 
setting out to measure the de- 
grees of longitude, one to 
Lapland, the other to some 
place near the equator. La 
Condamine joined the latter 
expedition, which picked out 
Ecuador, then a portion of 
Peru, as the scene of its ac- 
tivity. The men in charge 
kept quarrelling, and La 
Condamine left the others at 
Playa del Oro to make his way to Quito alone. He had a 
hard time on his journey along the Andes and reached his 
destination a month after the rest of the expedition; but he 
was a good botanist and he kept his eyes open, and on reaching 
Quito the first thing he did was to send to the Academy of 
Sciences “some rolls of a blackish, resinous material” which he 
had gathered in the forests; namely, caoutchouc. This was in 
1736. The expedition stayed on for several years measuring 
the meridian, constantly quarrelling among themselves and being 
interfered with by the Spanish Viceroy. 

La Condamine in writing home explained that this liquid 
flowed out of a tree, Hevé, after a single incision, milk-white and 
gradually hardening and blackening in the air. The natives 
made torches of it; they spread the liquid on cloth and used it 
as we use waxed cloth. Along the Amazon the Indians made 
boots of it which kept out the water; they put it around molds 
shaped like bottles, and when the gum had hardened they broke 
the mold, producing a light, unbreakable bottle that would hold 
any liquid. He set to work himself and made waterproof cloths, 
and also a splendid rubber case for his quadrant. He noted too, 
that the natives made small bottles of the rubber which they 
filled with hot water and used as syringes; they in consequence, 
called the tree, seringueira. 

By September, 1742, after he had made important discoveries 
in physics and mathematics, he decided that his work was done 
and that he would make his way down the Amazon to the 


(“Histoire du Caoutchouc.’’) 





CHARLES DE La CoNDAMINE. 
(1701-1775.) 


French settlement at Cayenne, a journey of 2,000 miles in nearly 
unexplored regions. He made the journey alone, with only 
native attendants and reached Guiana in May, 1743. On his trip 
he had plenty of opportunities of examining the manner in which 
the rubber grew and the natives utilized the rubber. As France 
was at war with England he was obliged to wait two years at 
Cayenne before returning home, but he reached La Rochelle at 
last on March 7, 1745. He returned to his literary pursuits and 
told in the salons the story of his adventures and the wonderful 
qualities of the rubber which he had found, specimens of which 
he exhibited. Paris of the eighteenth century, however, did not 
take the discovery any more seriously than it did the beginnings 
of modern science, and it was reserved to Hancock and Good- 
year in the following century to break the way for the modern 
uses of rubber. 

In the five years following 
his return La Condamine 
wrote six big volumes, and, 
despite his social activities 
and his literary quarrels, kept 
up his interest in rubber. His 
friend Fresneau found the 
rubber tree in Guiana and 
wrote to him the description 
of the native method of gath- 
ering it, smoking it and using 
it. He and the French chem- 
ists who examined the new 
substance reached conclusions 
that are startlingly similar in 
many points to those reached 
by modern rubber chemists. 
Fresneau, for instance, 
thought it was a kind of con- 
densed resinous oil; the name 
now used is polyterpene. To 
prevent it from sticking he 
used Spanish white, ashes or 
dust. 

La Condamine induced 
other explorers to search for 
rubber and learned before he 
died in 1775 that it had been found in the Isle de France and 
in Madagascar. Nevertheless, the only practical commercial 
ise found for the caoutchouc in that century was as an eraser 
of pencil marks, which led to Priestley’s christening it by the 
name it has retained in English, “india rubber.” 





NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


Accurate Cover Co., Inc., February 5, 1920 (New York), $50,000. R. M 
and D. Coen, G. C. Woolf—all of 373 Canal street, New ork City. To 
ay in awe oy aa 

ssociate ire Corp., e, December 15, 1919 (Massachusetts), $60,000. 
H. L. Michaels, H. & Cashman, W. Hartstone—all of 40 Cont’ —_ 
Boston, Massachussetts. Principal office, Boston, Massachusetts. To buy, 
a exchange, repair and dispose of rubber, fabric, cord tires and inner 
ubes. 

Bell Tyre & Rubber Co., Inc., January 28, 1920 (Virginia), $5 L 

R. J. Bell, president; A. R. Hall, vlepqventdentt H. W. + gh 
T. Bell, treasurer. Principal office, Richmond, Virginia. To deal in auto- 
mobile acessories. 
_ Bliss Rubber Co., The, November 21, 1919 (Massachusetts), $5,000. J. E. 
Crowley, 86 Dean road, Brookline; P. C, Adams, 514 Liberty street, South 
Braintree—both in Massachusetts; A. Bliss, 130 Empire street, Providence 
Rhode Island. Principal office, Boston, Massachusetts. To manufacture 
and deal in tires, tire rims, woven hose and rubber hose. 

Boston Sanitary Lelt Co., December 16, 1919 (Massachusetts), $50,000. 
J. W. Barlow, 80 Tyler street, Wollaston; E. M. Sanger, 120 Glenville 
avenue, Boston; A. C. Gould, 1704 Beacon street, Waban—all in Massa- 
chusetts. To manufacture elastic and non-elastic sanitary belts and other 
sanitary articles. 

Central Tire Co., December 2, 1919 (Massachusetts), $25,000. N. T. 
Balch, 35 Lincoln street, Gardner; R. L. Chandler, 219 Washington street; 
B. W. Jenkins, 35 Lancaster street—both of Leominster—all in Massachu- 
setts. Principal office, Leominster, Massachusetts. To sell automobile 
tires, oe ond supplies, ws I I 

Century ubber Stamp orks, Inc., January 28, 1920 (New Y 
$24,000. W. C. Campbell, 410 Fifth avenue; C. Trebing, 300 Hart an 
both of Brooklyn; H. Heine, 286 St. Ann’s avenue, Bronx—all in New 
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Delaware, December 








wckwell, president; ath, , 
9 North 12th street, Philadelphia, 


laware), $100,000 


(Delaware), $2,000,000 


,._1919 (New Jersey), 





street, Newark, New Jersey Agent in charge, W. E. Dunkinson. To 
ike, purchase, sell and deal tm tires and tubes 
Young Rubber Products Co., January 12, 1920 (Delaware), $600,000. 
To manufacture “Ev-R-Wear” electric rubber patch, etc. 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR READERS. 


QUESTIONS OF INTEREST. 
To Tue Epitor 
D' AR SIR As a big holder of rubber growing companies’ 
shares, | follow with interest the rubber trade and have 


posted to me each month your paper (THe INbIA RUBBER 
Wortp) by the International News Agency. 

[ should esteem it a great favor if you would kindly give 
me a reply to this letter, and at the same time tell me how 
I can repay you. 

It has recently been stated in the press that the stocks of 
rubber in America exceed 50,000 tons. Is this correct, do 
you think? 


Further, the English papers estimate that America will take 
(U. S. A. alone) 360,000 tons of rubber this year, roughly, 


50 per cent more than last year. Do you consider this prob- 


\s a close follower of the market I am convinced that if 

lemands exceed 240,000 tons the stocks will be reduced 

so low that by December, 1920, rubber will reach at least 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. a pound 


Could you state also the number of motor cars registered in 
he U. S. A. December 31, 1919, including, of course, motor 
rucks and wagons? Also the number of cars and wagons 
made during 1919 and the number estimated to be’ built during 
10°90 
i - 


It would be interest 


J2 


know whether you consider that 
i shortage of rubber is likely in the autumn of this year or 
early next veat 


ENGLISHMAN. 


FINANCES REQUIRED FOR BALATA EXPLOITATIONS. 
lo Tue Epitor 
6 gar SIR:—On my arrival here last month, I saw your 
balata article in your June issue, having just returned 
from the Rio Branco district via Manaos, Brazil, after ex 
ploring and starting a balata industry. This industry is now 
vell started under the name of Norzagaray & Boyd. 
| was the pioneer official (local secretary of the directorate 
formed in Georgetown, British Guiana) from London sent 
suut by the Consolidated Rubber & Balata Estates, Limited, 
ind left after two years. The C. R. B. E., Limited, took over 
the grants and balata businesses of Garnetts, Davsons, Dow- 
ner, McKinnon, Dr. Bovallius and north territories from a 
“Colonel” Link 
I intend returning to Manaos to do explorations for fibers 


hiefly, and incidentally balata, if I have capital at my disposal. 
If there are any live manufacturers in your country who want 
to carry out explorations and secure balata areas, please let 
them communicate with me. Agreements must be made and 
treated according to English laws. The areas just explored 
are now being transferred to an English combine. I know 
where there are other reefs, etc. No use opening bank credits 
in Manaos for the produce. If a large prospecting company 
is formed, I will take charge of the expedition and the finan- 
iers can send their own representative to manage the cash, 
accounts and correspondence 
In 1918 for end of season, and owing to shortage of bleeders, 
Norzagaray & Boyd shipped about 16 tons, and during 1919 
season it will be between 35 and 40 tons. Bleeders had to be 
imported and trained. The Peruvians turn out very capable 
and reliable. 
Wiutram A. Boyp. 


* 


15 Seething Lane, London, E. C. 3. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


DIVIDENDS. 
HE AMAZON Rusper Co., Akron, Ohio, has declared its semi- 
T annua! dividend of three and one-half per cent on preferred 
stock. 

The American Chicle Co., New York City, has declared its 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent, payable April 1 
on stock of record March 20, 1920. 

The International India Rubber Corp., South Bend, Indiana, 
has declared the regular annual dividend of seven per cent in 
cash on the preferred stock for the year 1919 and has also 
directed a cash distribution out of earnings equal to six per 
cent on common stock. In addition, the directors have author- 
ized the payment in cash of the entire accumulated dividends on 
outstanding preferred stocks for the years 1917 and 1918. 

The Plymouth Rubber Co., Canton, Massachusetts, has de- 
clared its quarterly dividend of one and three quarters per cent, 
payable March 1 on preferred stock of record February 24, 
1920. 

The van der Linde Rubber Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 
has declared its regular semi-annual ‘dividend at seven per cent, 
payable to shareholders of record January 1, 1920. 

The Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massachusetts, declared and 
paid on February 14, 1920, its quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on preferred stock. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 

While the detailed statement of the operations of the United 
States Rubber Co. for the year 1919 is not yet completed, it is 
announced that the volume of sales and the net earnings for the 
past year are the largest in the history of the company. The 
surplus earnings for the year 1919 will doubtless be ample to 
cover all dividends paid during the year, including the cash 
dividends and the common stock dividend of $9,000,000 declared 
January 8. 

At the close of the year the company had no outstanding 
notes or obligations other than current accounts and acceptances 
necessary in the conduct of its business. The cash in bank was 
over $15,000,000 and $2,800,000 of Liberty Bonds were in its 
treasury. 

It is estimated that the very substantial enlargement of the 
company’s tire plants at Detroit, Michigan; Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Hartford, Connecticut; Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada, now in progress will, when com- 
pleted, more than double the present tire production. 


The Portage Rubber Co., Akron and Barberton, Ohio, has of- 
fered 5000 shares each of its preferred and ordinary stock to 
its stockholders at par. Each stockholder could subscribe up 
to 20 per cent of his holdings, but was obliged to take equal 
amounts of common and preferred. The option terminated on 


January 10, 1920. 


Sales of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, for the 
quarter ended January 31, 1920, amounted to $1,313,927.35, an 
increase of over 100 per cent over the figures for the same quar- 
ter of last year, which were $630,930.16. The Mason factory ex- 
pects to show more than 100 per cent gain in business for the 
year. The net profits for the quarter show a handsome increase 
over those for the same period last year. 


The Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has issued 
$750,000, 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, par value $100. 
The new capital will provide for expanding both the tire and 
the raincoat and waterproofing departments. The company 
began operations in March, 1917, turning out 100 tires a day; 
its present production is 1000 tires and, when the additions to 
the plant are completed, will be over 1500 tires a day. 


The sales of the B. F. Goodrich Company in 1919 amounted 
to $142,000,000 and at the present rate will be $200,000,000 for 
1920. The common stock paid 6 per cent and the year’s earnings 
show that 24 per cent was earned on it. 

A special meeting of the stockholders will be called for March 
10, 1920, to consider a plan for financing which will be presented 
in detail. As part of the plan the directors propose to change the 
common stock to non-par value shares, in harmony with the 
action of many of the largest industrial institutions at this time. 
The stockholders will be asked to increase the number of shares 
of authorized common stock so as to provide, among other 
things, for the conversion of the proposed notes. In addition, the 
directors deemed it advisable to have shares of the new common 
stock available for purchase by the employes of the company, 
so that they may participate in the company’s prosperity. If the 
stockholders take the necessary action to authorize the proposed 
convertible notes, opportunity will be given them, in due course, 
to subscribe thereto upon favorable terms. The issue has been 
underwritten by a group of New York bankers. 

E. F. Jones, of Elyria, Ohio, formerly identified with the steel 
industry, has been elected president of The Republic Rubber 
Corp. to succeed Guy E. Norwood, who has resigned. 

At a meeting held February 20, the stockholders voted fa- 
vorably on the resolution of the directors advising amending the 
articles of incorporation so as to increase the number of shares 
of common stock without normal or par value from 650,000 to 
1,500,000 shares, and also so as to increase the amount of work- 
ing capital from $15,750,000 to $20,000,000. 

The recommendation of the directors was adopted by the 
following vote, the respective vote of each class of stock ex- 
ceeding 60 per cent of such stock; first preferred stock, 42,376 
shares, second preferred stock, 15,819 shares and common stock, 
269,787 Total 327,982 shares affirmative, none in the 


negative. 


shares 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. 

The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, has 
recently issued its annual balance sheet for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1919, which shows the following figures adjusted to 
the sale of a $500,000 preferred stock issue now in the market: 





CURRENT ASSETS 
CD... cnccunacecnesconetsbseekeebs seeders dine $208,102.10 
DOS 6 oandncéveornsadevt tewecwes 1,261,754.58 
Notes receivable e 126,618.31 
Liberty bonds ..........-++45 349,958.06 
PE CEE, 66650640 ctaWECSS DCE ON GEO eS EROS 672,003.51 
SE ED - 6.6 Caendeeanteddenebaeses 1,634,891.00 $4,253,327.56 
IS Bons cece uuedne te cnesicaceabeeue $ 37,436.21 
Other acccumte tccvivable.....ccccccccccecese 12,995.01 
Pee Ge I ie Sd een tres neddncascnces 912,929.66 
OS a rere eee 15,773.52 
Leases, trademarks, copyrights...............+. 255,000.00 
C.R.S, Co. general capital stock............... 38,300.00 
CEL, Ge SUOMON OER acoso sc cccccscsvcass 4,100.60 
oo Sarr re 146,915.89 $1,423,450.29 





$5,676,777.85 


Current LIaBILities. 


TEOGGR GON  nnak dve ce ceenevesedesseoesecea $1,456,200.00 
One year COUPON MOtES.... 1... ee eeeecceeeneee 500,000.00 
ee er errrerr rrr rrr re 168,144.91 
, CE Cu Chace cddivecadsebdwkaenend 13,845.12 $2,138,190.03 
Ee rT err rrrrrrme 


375,000.00 


General capital stock... ...ccccccccccccsccceces 
285 000.00 


Three year gold coupon notes..........2e+ee05 


Tew Yee CORT. ccc cvccccesvccccccvcsacvess 3,819.53 
Tire adjustment reserve........ecsseeceeeeees 264.27 
OID, 5.000650 66606 ctbe ehéseerguetesesenes 148,120.49 
IGE sc6s 500 nonce n5665s-0¢etoenereeseannss 601,383.53 $3,538,587.82 


$5,676,777.88 





The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, is offering to the 
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public a $500,000 issue f seven per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, the par value of the share ‘ $100. The proceeds of 
this issue will be used to reduce floating debt and to finance the 
greatly increased volume, the company’s sales having jumped 
from $977,180 in 1913 to $4,923,296 in 1918, and an estimated total 
of $5,500,000 for the fiscal year ding April 1, 1920. For the 
past four years the demand T mpany’s products has 
greatly exceeded the supply, and dur the past two years alone 
orders aggregating $2,000,000 r sed 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. STATEMENT 

\ccording to the annual The Goodyear Tire & Kub 
ber Co. for the scal ear ¢ led October 31, 1919, the last year’s 
bustness has be« the lar rolitable in the history 
of the organizatic Sale $168,914,982, against $131,247,382 
for the preceding year; net pr ject to Federal tax) were 
$23,277,245, against $15,388, 1% he preceding year, During 
the year dividends were the ipital stock as follows 
first preferred 7 ver ce $1,664, S6¢ econd preferred, 8 per 
cent, $1,149,074; common, 12 $2,489,355. In accordance 
with the articles of incorporation, as amended, capital stock was 


redeemed during the year as 


$609,900 and secon pretert 


unappropriated surplus ot $33 
for the year 

During the year the aut 
of the company was increa t 


preferred stock the 


has been subscribed by 30,40 
of which amount $/,843,000 
of the company 
The balance sheet as of O 
\ 
Plant, as pe ooks 
Real estat 
Machinery at t 
Patents, trade-ma 
Securitic wned the than 1 ~ 
Vv luc 
First preferred stock, pur 
share ir ilue $ ( 
Note et abl f ficers a 
sce rea py suc et 
Employes bs« tior ‘ 
unpaid 
Inventor i ‘ ‘ 
Inventory 
Accounts and note 
n reserve for doubtful iter 
®e contra) 
Advances to agents, salesmen ar 
United States Liberty Bonds. $3.4 
Less notes pavable se€ re 
by sat 
Cash on deposit and on har 
Advances to the Goodyear Imp 
Goodyear Heights Realty Co 
ussets (provision it 


Suspended 
$ 


$182,076.36—see contra) 
Prepaid rentals, interest ns 
CAI 
Capital stock (par value $10( § 
‘irst preferred ( € cent l 
Authorized and issued ¢ ( 
Less—redeemed 
Second preferred (8 pet ent 
cumulative) 
Authorized $25,000,000, issue 
Reserved for esue ti en 
ployes on partial payment 
ibscriptions 
Less redeeme 
Common authorized, $50,000,0 
Current liabilities 
Purchase accounts and ept 
Sundry other accounts { ble 


Notes 


payable 


Accrued first 


preterre 





3.32 666 


red t stockho 


rred par value of 
Phere 


ibject to 


rst prete 
$1,318,400 remains an 


Federal taxes 


d preferred and common stock 
$100,000,000 each. Of the new 
Iders and employes, $41,135,900 


ns throughout the country, 


1 ribed by 17,407 employes 
ber 31, 1919, fo:lows 
) 12.49 
$ 60.506.68 
04 
Ro 
4.440,602.¢ 
sur ) 
6.995 
st« 
1,324,741.0 
t lance 
48 661.68 
¢ ¢ 
( 2 
‘ O4a8.4 ‘ 
( 
85 800.01 
0.39 4 
. 6 
( nd ¢t The 
S20 8.06 
t tt items 
182.076. 3¢€ 
80.851.4 
$120.276.8 70) 
( 
x 4 « 
497,400.00 
757,600.00 
$57,428,900.04 


722,740.24 
.7 66,021.69 
590,000.00 
38.84 


138,7 


Second preferred 
ber 1, 1919... 


lividends pay ible Novem 
Federal income and excess profits taxes to 


9,200.66 





October 31, 1918, balance unpaid 368,782.17 
- 21,785,483.60 
Reserves: 
For doubtful accounts (current)—see contra 
For doubtful accounts (suspended assets) 
see contra oe 
For insurance on branch stocks 
For industrial compensation 
F< pensions oe . 
For depreciation of plant 7.07 
prabat 7,729,781.59 
Surplus, subject t federal taxes for the ear.. . 33.332,666.41 
$120,276.831.70 
Subject to contingent liability for notes receivable scounted, a nting 


to $8,604,414.82 
STATEMENT OF THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN CO. 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. has reduced borrowed capi 
tal from $1,200,000 to $425,000 and regularly paid quarterly divi- 
the dividends the 
1917 The 


stock has been redeemed and cancelled, and there is but 


deferred stock 


1918. 


dends, besid« s pre ferred 


for 


on 


the years and original issue of preferred 


one 
The working 


The 


class of preferred stock outstanding. capital is 


ample for anticipated requirements condensed balance 


sheet as of December 31, 1919, follows: 


\SSETS 
( 

Pne eee on 
. $305,978.14 
United States Liberty Bor 188,541.70 
Notes receivable 187 R07, 
187 4 
Accounts receivable 942.0 } 
Inventory « 529,.953.4 
Uncompleted contracts 1.529 397 24 
Other assets "'”94.746.2 
) 74, 2 
Permanent d, buildings chine 3,143.317.23 

: 317 
Patents 64,512.7 
Deferre 31. 708.8 






LiaBILITIES 

Current 

Notes payable 

Accounts payable 

Dividends payahle January 1920 

Accrued 

Advances on contract 
Reserves 
Capital stock—preferred ws one 2,500,000 
Capital stock—commoen 2,540,000.00 
Surplus ‘ 1,172,113.86 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
The Hood Rubber Co., which has 
formerly sold its products, direct to 


manufacturers, dealers and jobbers and through subsidiary sell- 


Watertown, Massachusetts, 
both footwear and tires, 
ing companies, has organized a new corporation, the Hood Rub- 
aws of Massachusetts, with 
$500,000 common stock, to 
take over the sale and distribution of its products. To the new 
will be transferred all the business and assets of the 
former subsidiaries, namely: Hood Tire Co., Inc., Watertown, 
Massachusetts; Pilgrim Rubber Footwear Co., Massa- 
chusetts; Pioneer Rubber Shoe Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Dearborn Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois; lowa Rubber Shoe Co., 
Davenport, Iowa; Southwest Rubber Footwear Co., Kansas City, 
Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio; Grand 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

the common stock of the 
1920, offered the preferred 


er Products Co., Inc., under the 


l 
1 capital of $1,000,000 preferred and 


company 


3oston, 


Missouri; Capital City 
Shoe & 
Hood 
new company, and until February 3, 
stock first to its own stockholders. The directors of the Hood 
Rubber Products Co. Inc., include the directors of the Hood 
Rubber Co. and the officers are: president, Frederic C. Hood; 
vice-president, Francis S. Dane and Edward I. Aldrich; treas- 
urer, Erle A. Bishop; assistant treasurers, Francis S. Dane and 
Thomas H. Burton; general manager, William W. Duncan. 
The sales for 1918 and 1919 amounted to $25,000,000 each year 
and a substantial increase on this sum is expected in 1920. 


Rapids Rubber Co.., 


The Rubber Co. retains all 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 

W. H. Hurley has been promoted from the position of western 
district manager to that of eastern district manager of The 
McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland and East Palestine, Ohio, 
with headquarters in New York City. 

John D. Olwell has been elected president of the Akron Over- 
land Tire Co., Inc., formerly the Akron Tire Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, New York. 

H. W. Harwell has been placed in charge of the New York 
general sales office of the Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, with headquarters at 40 Exchange Place, New 
York City. 

William B. Clowar, for several years superintendent of the 
hose department of the New York Rubber Co. at Beacon, New 
York, recently resigned that position to become superintendent 
of the Auto Tepping Department of the Vulcan Proofing Co., 
Dean street plant, Brooklyn, New York. 

Casper Smith, president of the Smith Chemical & Color Co., 
Inc., 116 Nassau street, New York City, has just returned from 
a two months’ business trip throughout the United States. He 
reports business brisk, particularly in the West and Middle West. 


Henderson 


Clarence F. Brown has been appointed director of advertising 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, 
succeeding George Frank Lord, resigned. 

The following promotions are announced by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co.; East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Alexander Taylor from manager of works to assistant to vice- 
production, stocks, stores in all 
R. L. Wilson from general superintendent to works 
manager, East Pittsburgh; E. R. Norris, works 
equipment, in charge of machinery, tools, and methods in the 


president, in charge of and 
plants; 
director of 
various plants; C. B. Auel, manager of employes’ service de- 
partment; G. M. Eaton, chief mechanical engineer; C. W. John- 
W. Cope, assistant directors of engineering; C. H. 
McClelland, assistant works managers; 
John E. Bonham, to works manager; E. S. Brandt, 
supervisor of equipment and methods; managers of engineering 
departments—A. M. Dudley, automobile department; R. P. Jack- 
son, material and process; F. E. Wynne, railway equipment de- 


son and H 
Champlain and E. S. 
assistant 


partment; and G. H. Garcelon, small motor. 

\rthur E: Allen has been appointed district manager, at New 
York City, for the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Edward D. Kilburn, has been made vice- 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric 


He succeeds who 
president and 
International Co. 

Mr. Allen entered the service of the Westinghouse company 
in 1902 Canada, and served with 
the Canadian 
second lieutenant in the Royal Flying Corps. 

Sidney Dillingham, Akron representative of Duffy & Sears, 
crude rubber brokers, New York City, began his rubber career 
in 1915 in the Federated Malay States where he spent one and 
one-half years with a European plantation company. He joined 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Singapore, Straits Settlements, 
Ltd., Singapore, Straits Settlements, in 1917 and remained there 
until 1918,-acting in the capacity of rubber inspector and buyer. 
He left Singapore in 1918, coming to America where he enrolled 
in an officers’ training school. After the armistice he entered the 
crude rubber department of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, recently resigning to accept his present position. 

Dr. A. Pirelli has been elected president of the Italian Societa 
di Chimica Industriale (Society of Chemical Industry) at Milan. 

James Gustavus Whiteley, Belgian Consul at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has been appointed special representative in the United 
States for the Belgian Committee that is preparing, under the 
patronage of King Albert, the festival at Antwerp late this spring, 
to celebrate the Olympian Games 


general 


He is a native of Toronto, 
forces during the war, being commissioned a 


H. H. Coleman, president of the Bergougnan Rubber Corp., 
Trenton, New Jersey, sailed for Europe on the steamer La 
Lorraine, January 20, to attend the annual Bergougnan conve 
tion at Clermont-Ferrand, France. 


NEW JERSEY ZINC CO., INC., TO INCREASE PRODUCTION OF 
ZINC OXIDE AND LITHOPONE. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. announces that it will construct ad- 
ditional zinc oxide and lithopone plants to meet the growing de- 
Work started at once in 
Colorado and Pennsylvania. This said to be the 
oldest and largest zinc company in the United States, was or- 
ganized in 1848 and includes among its properties the famous 
Franklin, New Jersey, mine which produces a pure zinc ore. 
The company is now operating zinc oxide, lithopone and slab 


mand for will be 


company, 


these products. 


zinc plants in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. It has warehouses for its products in Brook- 
lyn, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Los 
(Angeles, and San Francisco and intends to establish others. Its 
headquarters are in New York City and it has sales offices in 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

With the manufacturing plants now in operation and those 
will be in a position to 
throughout the 


about to be constructed the company 


serve promptly and economically its trade 


country. 


LINCOLN HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS. 

At the annual meeting of the Lincoln Highway Association, 
held recently in Detroit, Michigan, F, A. Seiberling, president of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, who has been 
president of the association for the past two years, refused to ac- 
cept a third term, and Colonel Henry B. Joy, formerly president 
of the Packard Motor Car Co., who was the first president of the 
organization, was again president. Mr. 
Seiberling continues to be identified with the work of the asgso- 


unanimously elected 


ciation as one of its vice-presidents and a member of its execu- 
tive committee. 

The tire industry is further represented by J. Newton Gunn, 
president of the United States Tire Co., New York City, who 
was elected to the board of directors. Probably not less than 
$12,000,000 will be expended on the improvement of the Lincoln 
Highway in 1920, and the permanent marking of the route from 
Omaha to New York will be completed. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN NOTES. 


HE Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has made the 
following changes in the personnel of its eastern and south- 

ern branches: W.M. MacNichol, manager of Baltimore, Maryland 
branch, succeeding B. R. Leisure, promoted to be district man- 
ager, with headquarters in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; E. D. 
Manley, manager of Washington, D. C., branch, succeeding W. 
M. MacNichol; L. L. Heidacher, manager of Memphis, Ten- 


nessee, branch, succeeding G. K. Mecks, transferred. 


The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland and East Pales- 
tine, Ohio, has promoted B. P. Davis from the ranks of its 
salesmen to be manager of the McGraw branch at Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

The Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Indiana, has purchased a 
site in Louisville, Kentucky, for its branch plant established there 
six months ago. It will build a two-story and basement struc- 
ture, of which the lower floor will be occupied by the retail 
sales force 

The Katzenbach & Bullock Co., New York City, manufac- 
turer and importers of chemicals and colors for the rubber trade, 
has opened a new office at 119 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
in charge of R. M. Smith. 
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The Stockwell Rubber Co., Inc., 229 North Twelfth street, The Akron Tire Co., Inc., Honeywell street and Skillman 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed sole agent of avenue, Long Island City, New York, has changed its name 


Philadelphia, 


the Boston Massa- 


Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 


chusetts. 

The Lineatime Manufacturing Co., Inc., Rochester, New York, 
manufacturer of the “Line-a-Time” copyholder having a number 
of rubber parts, has increased its capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 
The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
to erect a $4,000,000 reclaiming plant at Buffalo, New 


vania, is 
York, where it has purchased 97 acres of land on the Niagara 
river road. Construction has already begun onthe first unit, 
which will have a capacity of 2,000,000 pounds per montb 
finished weight of reclaimed rubber. The reasons given for 
going to Buffalo are the land available and the proximity to 
the water power of Niagara Falls. The company’s plant at 
Akron will be maintained, the one at Buffalo being intended 
to take care of future expansion 


Tyrus Cobb, the baseball player, has been signed as a sales- 


man for the Ty Cobb-Bill Sanford Tire Co., of Augusta, Georgia, 
distributors of Goodrich tires in the South. 

The Courier Rubber Co., Inc., 150 Nassau street, New York 
City, has been established to push the sale of the Courier red 
loating The Robert E. Clift and Wil- 
liam D. Laurie, president and vice-president, respectively, both 
formerly with Frazar & Co., 30 Church street, New York City, 
and 


inner tube. officers are 


and Paul Cooksey, secretary treasurer. 


Cushion Tire Co., Inc., 250 West 54th street, 
will build a two-story addition to its factory, 


The Overman 
New York City, 
50 by 138 feet, for use as a machine shop, service station, as- 
sembling and painting. It is expected that the new structure 


will be finished by May 1 


The K., F. & C. Tire & Rubber Corp., Roanoke, Virginia, has 
recently purchased 15 acres of property, with several buildings 
of reinforced concrete, at Roanoke, as a unit of its factory for 
the manufacture of its cord tire, which is neither a solid, pneu- 
matic nor cushion tire, but a built-up tire of rubber, cords and 
such as are used in pneumatic tires. This was 
described in Tue INDIA Wortp, August 1, 1918. The 
company has patents in the United States, Great Britain, Canada 


cord fabrics 


RUBBER 


and the other British colonies, France and Italy, and has applied 
ts to instal’ 


for patents in other countries The company expec 


$200,000 worth of machinery during the coming summer. 
ae on 
The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has 


elected the following officers for the ensuing year: directors 
Herbert DuPuy, H. Wilfred DuPuy, Charles M. DuPuy, Seneca 
George W. Daum; Herbert DuPuy, chairman 
Wilfred DuPuy, president; Charles M. DuPuy, 
vice-president and general man- 
Price, 
Goudie, 


G. Lewis, and 
of the board; H 
vice-president; Seneca G. Lewi 
ager; George W. Daum, assistant general manager; A. H. 
Shiveley, James Q. 


treasurer: H. H. 


treasurer; George W. secretary ; 


sales director: ( ly M rrill, 


1 
general assistant 


Salmon, purchasing agent 


In order to insure the carrying out of plans now under way 
for expansion in prceportion to growth and to stabilize the 
policies of the company, a definite arrangement was made to 
retain Mr. Lewis for five years more, he having already com- 
pleted ten years of service \s heretofore, the business will 
be built from the inside out and men and women promoted 
from the ranks when possible. Mr. Lewis is of the opinion that 
new plants should be built only to take care of the demand for 
the company’s products and not before the business to run them 
has been obtained 

The Allen Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsylvania, has 


ce at 17 West 42nd street in order to care 


opened a New York off 


properly for their eastern Pearson 


rt trad Morris A 


who is a well known rubber machinery engineer, is in 


and exp 


charge. 





to Akron Overland Tire Co. and increased its capital stock $750,- 
000. It was incorporated in October, 1919, under the laws of 


Delaware, with 100,000 shares of stock without nominal or 
par value. 
The Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Connecticut, 


purchased at Buffalo, New York, where it will establish 
a new branch, the “Victory” turbine plant of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Co. at Vulcan avenue and the New York Central 


railroad, at a cost of $431,000. This includes power plant, of- 


has 

















FarrREL Founpry & Macutne Co.’s Burrato PLANT 


fice, restaurant, welfare and hospital buildings, in addition to 
the main building 225 by 700 feet, and 12 acres of land. The 
company has also acquired 33 additional acres of land for ex- 
pansion. 

The Poole Engineering & Machine Co. has removed its gen- 
eral sales office from 50 Church street, New York City, to its 
works at Baltimore, Maryland, where mail should be directed. 
It will still maintain a district office at the New York City 
address, however. 

Taintor Trading Co., Inc., 9 State street, New York City, 
has incorporated to do a general trading business including the 
importation of chalk, English cliffstone, china clay, etc., under 
the management of Starr Taintor, president. 

The Sinclair Rubber Co., Inc., 1679 Broadway, New York 
City, incorporated in September, 1919, has a factory at 2864 
Webster avenue, where it manufactures a rebuilt tire which is 
intended to counteract the popular impression that rebuilt tires 
are unsatisfactory. 

H. Schatia & Co., 100 Fifth avenue, New York City, are sell- 
ing an Australian wool-filled fabric to manufacturers of raincoats 
in this country. texture of a type 
current in prevailing English overcoatings and ulster cloths and 
offers in ten different shades. The manager of the fabrics for 
rubber clothing department is R. G. Bryant, a son of Geo. C. 
Bryant, formerly manager of the Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., 
Mil- 


It is of especially shaggy 


Racine, Wisconsin, now operating in rubber clothing in 


waukee under his own name. 


RUBBER DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

The Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society will 
meet in St. Louis, Missouri, April 14-15, and extends an invita- 
tion to all rubber chemists and technologists to attend. Since 
the rubber chemist has ordinarily to deal with technical problems 
not entirely chemical, much material is usually presented at these 
meetings which is of general interest. One such item to be dis- 
cussed at the next meeting is the report of the committee on 
“Physical Testing 

Authors desiring to submit papers for presentation at the 
meeting should send the titles of the papers, together with ab- 
stracts, to A. H. Smith, Research Laboratory, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, by March 25. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
BOSTON NOTES. 

AS A RESULT of the exceptionally severe winter weather and 

series of blizzards which have visited this section during the 
past month, instances of profiteering in overshoe sales by retail 
dealers in the down-town district ‘of Boston have been reported 
by inspectors for the state commission on necessaries of life, act- 
ing on a communication’ from Thomas J. Boynton, United States 
district attorney. Taking advantage of the abnormal conditions 
and a shortage of rubber footwear, some dealers were charging 
$5.50 or $6 a pair for overshoes that cost only $3.50 a pair. The 
usual and fair profit on such footwear, the commission asserts, 
is $1 per pair. 

The Firestone “Ship by Truck” movementis being energetically 
organized and advertised throughout New England, and shippers 
are invited to make use of the information being compiled by the 
Firestone Ship by Truck Bureau at 656 Beacon street, Boston. 
Fourteen routes radiating in all directions from “the Hub” have 
been scheduled and large space in the local press is being de- 
voted to listing the truck transportation companies operating on 
the various routes. The Massachusetts routes embrace Lowell, 
Springfield, Greenfield, Lynn, Brockton, Fall River, Haverhill and 
Lawrence, Marlboro and Hudson, and Cape Cod points. Other 
routes are to New York City, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Manchester, New Hampshire, and Portland, 
Maine. Every route covers nimerous smaller intermediate cities. 


The employes’ association of the Boston branch of the United 
States Rubber Co. held a most successful dance at Heineman 
Academy, Somerville, late in January. Some 400 persons were 
in attendance, including executives of the company. Novel 
dance numbers and other unusual features provided special en- 
tertainment. The committee in charge included Helen Cullen, 
Agnes M. Lintaman, Margaret H. O’Brien, Charles P. Abbott, 
A. A. Lappin and Roger Hewins. 


The Hood Tire Sales Co., with stores at 1041 Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston, and in Watertown, selling Hood tires and tubes 
exclusively at wholesale and retail, has opened a downtown Bos- 
ton branch in Park Square at the corner of Church street. Lewis 
B. Clay is in charge. D. J. MacNichol, president of the com- 
pany, states that other stores will be’opened as suitable locations 
can be secured. 


At the annual meeting of the Franklin Rubber Co., 134 Fed- 
eral street, Boston, held February 4, the following officers were 
reelected for the ensuing year: Asa C. Merrill, president; Ever- 
ett L. Fuller, treasurer; Lorin L. Fuller, assistant treasurer. 
The company had a very successful year and is anticipating a 
large increase for 1920. 


The Gillette Rubber Co., formerly at 110 Federal street, Boston, 
has sold its furniture and fixtures and gone out of business. 


The recently organized Holland System Trading Corporation, 
949 Commonwealth avenue, Boston, has become the exclusive 
New England distributer for the Overman cushion tire for trucks 
and is seeking live agents in every city of this territory. 

Coburn, Kittredge & Co., 10 State street, Boston, is among 
the New England investment houses now specializing in rubber 
company securities. 

H. O. Allyn, for several years at the head of the Springfield 
branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., has been promoted to 
manager of the Boston branch. Mr. Allyn brings to his larger 
work long experience in the tire industry and an enviable record 
of able salesmanship. : 

The Boston branch of The Fisk Rubber Co. has a new man- 
ager in the person of Corliss Wadleigh, who has resigned as man- 
ager of the eastern department of the Youngstown, Ohio, or- 


ganization of the Republic Rubber Corp., to assume his new 
duties. Mr. Wadleigh originally came from the Knox automo- 
bile sales forces, and although young in years is old in tire 
experience and has a wide acquaintance throughout New England. 


L. Arthur Watkins, one of Boston’s best known automobile 
accessory men, has been appointed to the New England district 
managership of the Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., with 
headquarters in Boston, succeeding A. H. Lane, who goes to the 
factory at Trenton, New Jersey, as distributers’ representative. 


The Madison Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 30 East 42d street, 
New York City, has arranged to occupy the building at 859 
3oylston street, Boston, now occupied by The Miller Rubber 
Co. This will be a direct factory branch in operation on March 
1, in charge of J. H. Connor, formerly manager of the accessory 
department of the Packard Motor Car Co. of New England. 


MISCELLANEOUS MASSACHUSETTS NOTES. 

The Boston police appear to have unearthed a well organized 
plot to steal rubber goods from the Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts, obliterate the firm’s name 
from the goods and then dispose of them through jobbing houses. 
Hose worth from $8,000 to $12,000 was seized in a Causeway 
street cobbler’s shop and in the buildings of a High street con- 
cern by which it is alleged the hose had been distributed. It 
is believed, however, that systematic thefts have been in progress 
since last October, and that rubber goods worth $50,000 have been 
taken. 


Following its usual custom, the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts, on December 31, 1919, through 
its president, George E. Hall, presented gold pieces to such of 
its employes as had been with the company ten years or longer. 
Work was stopped at four o’clock and special exercises held, 
including a concert by the company band, an address of welcome 
by J. William Fellows, factory manager, and community singing. 


Under the auspices of the Business Training Corporation, of 
New York, the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, is conduct- 
ing a school for foremen and executives. The classes meet every 
two weeks, at which time the men get together at dinner to dis- 
cuss problems in connection with their work. Among the sub- 
jects taken up are teamwork, handling labor, organization, ma- 
chinery and materials, cost records. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Plymouth Rubber Co., 
Canton, late in January, several of the former directors resigned, 
including the treasurer, J. E. Stone. A new board of officers 
and directors was then elected as follows: president, James J. 
Clifford; treasurer, Ronald T. Lyman; directors, James J. Clif- 
ford, Ronald T. Lyman, Nathan L. Amster, W. Lloyd Allen, 
Daniel H. Harris, W. F. Edlefson and John Sweetser. John J. 
Batterman, who has been handling the sale of Toesans for the 
company for some time past, was appointed sales manager. 


The ebonite bowling balls made by the Stowe & Woodward 
Co., Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts, have sold well this 
season in spite of prohibition, which was expected to interfere 
with the sport of bowling, as many alleys were attached to 
saloons. Robert J. Wilkie, who is connected with the company 
and is the originator of the ebonite bowling ball, states that 
some of these hard rubber balls have been used constantly for 
ten years. 

The Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Massachusetts, has re- 
organized its Metropolitan Air Goods Department under the 
firm name of Metropolitan Air Goods Co., with L. S. Starrett as 
president and R. A. Whall, treasurer and manager. A _ two- 
story cement building will be erected as soon as weather per- 
mits, with every modern facility for making up pneumatic rub- 
ber goods, to take care of the increased business of this de- 


partment. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


By Our Reeular C rrespondent, 


[> RUBBER MILLs throughout the state have been handicapped 
luring the past month by the heavy snow-fall, ice and 
other weather conditions \ll were hampered through the in- 
ability of employes getting to the plants on account of the im 


treight embargoes which curtailed 


passable highways and by the 
; 
i 


the shipping of materials and production 

Che difficulty in moving suppl reached the climax in the 
great storm at the beginning of February and most of the plants 
were hard pressed for raw material. The National India Rub- 
ber Co. at Bristol was obliged to close its rubber shoe division 


for about a week, laying off more than 3,500 hands, naphtha 
] 


principal commodity needed. But use was made ot 


being the 


the men in clearing the highwa etween the plant and Warren, 
a distance of about five miles, to afford an outlet for the com 
pany's freight 

Besides these the general outbreak of influenza throughout the 
State was ré¢ sponsil le for ma employes not reporting tor work. 
In several departments in some of the plants as high as 50 per 
cent were out at the height the outbreak, and a number ot 
deaths were recorded. 

The Mount Hope Spinning Co hich manufactures fine yarns 
for tire fabric, at Warren, Rhode Island, is going to build a 
new mill in that town an or vill be started as soon as the 
weather conditions permit e new mill, which is to be lo- 
cated alongside the compan) ent plant on Cutler street, 
will be 200 feet in length and 110 wide and two stories in 
height 

The Mount Hope Spinning ¢ a few years ago purchased one 
of the mills with storehouses and other mill buildings from the 
Cutler Mills Co., completely renovating all the property, and 
installed new machinery throughout. It has prospered from the 
start and for more than a year now the plant has been operated 
it capacity both night and day When the new mill is com- 
pleted the company will be in a position to double its output 
This company also controls mills in Taunton, Massachusetts, and 
ther places 

The Lynn Rubber Co., Warren, has absorbed the Morrison 
Brothers Heel Co., Boston, and in the future will manutacture 
not only rubber heels but other articles, such as arch supporters, 
etc. The consolidation of these two plants will double the 


capacity of the Lynn Rubber Co., and preparations are being 


made so that the plant can be operated day and night 


® The 


Lo. was 


meeting of the steckholders of the Lynn Rubber 


Warren, 


annual 


held at February 7, when the following di 


rectors were elected Elmer K. Watson, J. William Long, Wal 
ter J. Howland, Clarence H. Seymour and Leonard P. Bos- 
wortl \t a subsequent meeting of the directors, J. William 


Long was elected president and Elmer K. Watson, treasurer 


William Wheeler and F. M. Cartland, former president and 
treasurer, respectively, will in the future represent the company 
on the road and also serve advisory capacities. No dividend 
was declared at the meeting 


Rubber Co. will for the present re- 
on Main street, Warren, but in 


The offices of the Lynn 
the Wilmarth building, 


main it 
the near future accommodations will be made for the offices of 
the concern at the plant on Cutler street. Mr. Long, the new 
president, has a thorough knowledge of the business coming 
from Stoughton, Massachusetts, where he has been employed 
for several years as superintendent and head chemist with the 


Panther Rubber Co 


Sweeney, who has been acting plant manager of the 
American Wringer Co.'s factory, Woonsocket, since the resigna- 
tion of W was made plant man- 
rly the past month at the meeting of the directors. Mr. 
American Wringer Co. 1889, 


concern as office boy and 


Maxwell Reed, some time ago, 


ager ¢€a 


Sweeney has been with the since 


entered the employ of the 


when he 


gradually worked his way up to his present position. He states 
hat the plant is facing the most phenomenal year of its exist- 
ence. Last year 500,000 wringers were turned out and this year 
it will be no surprise if 1,000,000 are made 

Henry C. Wagner, factory manager of tle Woonsocket Rub- 
her Co.’s plants in Woonsocket (the Alice Mil!) and of the Man- 
ville Mills, at Manville, has been appoin‘ cneral assistant to 
Myron H, Clark, general footwear factory 1ager of the foot- 
United States Rubber Co. Mr. Wagner 
assumes his new duties March 1. Henry S. Marlor, now super- 
intendent of the Lycoming Rubber Co. at Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, will succeed Mr. Wagner as the factory manager of the 
Woonsocket Rubber Co 

Mr. Wagner started with the Meyer Rubber Co., at Milltown, 
New Jersey, and then went to Bristol, Rhode Island, where he 
occupied an executive position with the National India Rubber 
Lo He W oon- 
socket, resident for 15 He has 
served as superintendent at the Millville rubber 
Millville and as superintendent of the Alice rubber shoe mill 
at Woonsocket at different times, and for a number of years has 
ind has been in charge of both of the 


wear division of the 


remained there three years and then went to 


where he has been a years. 


boot mill at 


been factory 
Woonsocket Rubber Co.’s mills. 

It is understood that The 
turers of fabric for automobile tires, contemplates the erection 


manager 


Ninigret Co., Pawtucket, manufac- 
of a large addition to its present plant which was purchased 
about six months ago from the Greene & Daniels Co., since which 
time it has been running night and day to fill its orders which 
are said to be accumulating faster than they can be filled. 
Employes of the Davo] Rubber Co., Providence, have formed 
a mutual benefit association under the direction of the welfare 
department of the company, and a fund of $500 has been ap- 
the company in order that the association may 
Although membership is not 


propriated by 
start in a condition. 
compulsory, it is expected that a majority of the employes will 
join. Sick benefits will be paid at the rate of $1.25 per day for 
a period not exceeding 13 weeks and the death benefit will be 
$100. Group insurance was instituted by the company nearly 


two years ago. 


prosperous 


The trade certificate of the Elliott Tire Shop, 143 High street, 
Pawtucket, has been filed at the city clerk’s office, giving the 


name of Walter E. Elliott as owner 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY. 
By Otir Regular Correspondent. 
| /- witt of Alfred Whitehead, secretary of the Whitehead 
Brothers Rubber Co., Trenton, has been admitted to probate 
office of the surrogate at Trenton. He left his entire 
estate to his widow. The real estate is valued at $20,000 and no 


inventory of the personal estate was filed. 


in the 


The Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, has elected W. G 
Heath and F. I. Reynolds to fill the vacancies on its board of 
directors caused by the resignations of J. E. Baum and J. Cor- 
nell Murray. W. M. Pepper has been elected president, succeed- 
ing Mr. Baum; F. I. Reynolds, vice-president; C. Edward Mur- 
ray, Jr., vice-president and treasurer; H. R. Nason, secretary. 
The board of directors is as follows: General C. Edward Murray, 
chairman; W. D. Campbell, W. M. Pepper, W. G. Heath, C. 
Edward Murray, Jr., J. Frazier and F. I. Reynolds. 

Associated with Mr Reynolds are: W. A. Reynolds, former 
sales engineer of the mechanical rubber goods division of the 
United States Rubber Co.; J. Baker Taylor, former general east- 
ern district sales manager of the tire jobbing department of the 
United States Rubber Co., and R. V. Dickinson, who formerly 
occupied a similar position in the West for the same company. 

S. H. Smith, formerly factory manager of the Gillette Rubber 


1 
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Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has been appointed factory manager 
of the Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton. 


J. Cornell Murray, formerly treasurer and a director of the 
Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, has associated himself with 
The Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Trenton. 

The Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Inc., Trenton, has 
contracted for a one-story addition to its factory, 50 by 132 feet. 
W. E. 
gave an 
Columbus 
through from the tree to the finished products. 


Sanders, of the Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, recently 
address on “Rubber” before the Trenton Knights of 


He told of the various processes the material goes 


The Delion Tire & Rubber Co., of Baltimore, Maryland, which 
purchased the name and good will of the Delion Tire & Rubber 
Co., of Trenton, is preparing plans and specifications for its new 
building. A nine-acre tract of land has been purchased along the 
West Shore railroad, where the erection of the new buildings 
will begin at an early date. The will than 
$200,000, including buildings and power equipment. 


plant cost more 


The annual meeting of the Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., 
Trenton, was held February 2, when the following directors were 
elected: John S. Broughton, Karl G Tobin, 
all of Trenton; John H. Janeway, of New York City, and Albert 


The directors will meet 


Roebling, Horace B. 


Rogers, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
later to elect officers. 

the United & Globe Rubber 
commissioners to 


John S. Broughton, president of 


Co., Trenton, has been appointed one of the 


condemn land for the city for the erection of a new city wharf. 
Bruce Bedford, president of the Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, 
Mrs. Bedford 


Jamaica, West Indies, for several weeks 


and will leave here early in March for a trip to 


Bruce Bedford, president of the Luzerne Rubber Co., has been 


appointed a member of the Trenton City Planning Committee, to 


aid in the development of Trenton 
William J. B. 


Murray, prominent rubber manufacturers of Trenton, have each 


Stokes, J. Oliver Stokes and General C. Edward 
contributed $25,000 towards the erection of a new $500,000 home 

Clifford H. Oakley, 
Edward Murray, Jr., 


\ssociation. 
and C, 
Tire & Rubber Corp., each 


for the Young Men’s Christian 
president of the Essex Rubber Co.., 
“second vice-president of the Empir« 
contributed $500, while Horace L. Boyer gave $1,000. Horace B. 
Tobin, secretary and treasurer of the United & Globe Rubber Co., 
$500. 


mittee and spent considerable time in the work 


Rave 


General Murray was chairman of the general com- 


The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, will build a steel and 
brick addition to the plant on Taylor street. The structure will 
be two stories, 70 by 100 feet, and will cost $35,000. 

Plans are being drawn for a three-story brick and steel build- 
ing for the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton. The structure will 
be 60 by 350 feet and will cost $39,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES. 


The Sterling Tire Corp., Rutherford, New Jersey, has in- 
creased its capital from $2,500,000 to $3,700,000. 
has 19 factory sales branches. 


The company 


625 Main avenue, Passaic, 
New Jersey, has broken ground at Garfield, New Jersey, for its 
two stories high, 60 by 200 feet, 
with an initial daily capacity of 600 cord tires. 


The Smith Rubber & Tire Co., Inc., 


cord tire factory which is to be 
The excavating 
and grading has been completed, the concrete foundations put in, 
and the concrete forms for the corner posts and side walls par- 
tially constructed. Machinery and equipment has been ordered 
and the date for delivery set. It is hoped the factory will be in 
operation by May 15. 

The officers are: Winfield Clearwater, president; Fred W. 


Smith, vice-president; Dudley Gordon, secretary, and Thomas A. 
Hopkins, treasurer. 

The Zee-Zee Rubber Co., Yardville, New Jersey, has increased 
its capital from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and expects to open 50 
chain stores this year in addition to those already in operation. 
Irvin Zimmerman is president. 

William G. Zimmerman, vice-president of the Zee-Zee Rubber 
Co.. Yardville, who has been ill of pneumonia for several weeks 
at his home, has recovered and is now able to be about again. 

The National Oil Co., New 
elected M. A. Richards, formerly vice-president, its president, 
succeeding the resignation and withdrawal from the company of 
Arthur Phillips, the former president. 


Products Harrison, Jersey, has 


The Gibraltar Tire & New York City, is having 
plans drawn for a modern rubber plant to be located in West 
New York, New jersey. 
son County boulevard of 90 feet and a depth of 150 feet. The 


Rubber Co., 
The plot has a frontage along the Hud- 


company will engage in the manufacture of tires. 

MILLER TIRE REPAIR SCHOOL A SUCCESS. 
Many prominent tire men believe the time is not far distant 
will be necessary for the tire repair men to show proot 
Already there 


tire repair 


when it 
of training and study under competent authority 
Akron, Ohio, a 


which is 


are being operated in few schools, 


among the largest ol that conducted by The 


























TIRE 


A ScHOOL FOR REPAIR MEN. 


This institution has averaged 35 


since last 


Rubber Co. 


month \ugust and plans are nearly 


doubling the $1ze of the school. 

Every graduate of the Miller school receives a diploma certi- 
fying that he has finished the regular course of instruction, con- 
sisting of lectures, text-book study, and practical repair work 
The student is first made thoroughly acquainted with the de- 
tails of tire construction before he is actually trained in repair 
work. Repair stocks, fabrics of all descriptions, air bags, vul- 
canizing machines and methods, common sources of tire trouble, 
etc., are among the subjects taken up. The chief instructor and 
his assistants in the school are thoroughly experienced tire men 
from both the factory and retail business standpoints 

Because of the great demand for the training, the course has 
been made as brief as is consistent with turning out expert tire 
repair men. It is said that the average man can complete it in 


a month. Some, however, require longer training. None is given 
a diploma until his work has passed the necessary high average 
standing. The wide interest taken in the school is evidenced by 
the class roll which shows students from nearly all of the states 


in the union. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


COVENTRY—AKRON’S NEW INDUSTRIAL CITY. 

A’ INTERESTING EXAMPLE of systematic and intelligent town 

planning is being carried out in the heart of the rubber dis- 
trict of Ohio, midway between the cities of Akron and Bar- 
berton, in the Akron.” It cannot 
be called an experiment because William A. Johnston, president 
of the Rubber Products Co., for many years has been developing 
the land in the vicinity of the Portage lakes into residential and 
industrial settlements, with the assistance of experienced land- 
scape architects and of other experts, and already has Allenside 


region known as “Greater 


and other communities to his credit. 


mer when the $40,000,000 construction program gets under way. 
There is not a man in the city of Akron out of work now, and 
there is scarcely a room, not to speak of a house, vacant in the 
city. 

If the work planned for this year, both in the rubber industry, 
city building and the building of private residences is to be 
undertaken at all, the men to do the work must be brought to 
Akron from other cities and the only place for them to live 
while they are working will be in tents and barracks. 

The Coventry Land & Improvement Co., subsidiary to the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., will begin its building program 
in Firestone Park this spring with 300 new homes. 

Rubber footwear factories have reported that a large number 


of representatives from Europe are coming to Akron to make 


contracts for the 





For the pres- 
ent ente r- ‘] needs of their 
prise Mr. John- countries. The 
ston bought a scarcity of leather 
has made the 


tract of 350 acres 
of level ground, 
lying between the 
yards of the 





Pennsylvania and 
of the 
roads 
the great rubber 


Erie rail- 


that serve 


factories of the 
Akron district, 
together with the 
Belt line, on the 
one hand, and the 
bend of the Tus- 





Europeans turn 
to rubber as the 
best substitute. 
Rubber heels and 
soles are espec- 
ially in great de- 
mand in Europe, 
it is said. 


Exports to for- 


eign countries 
from Akron are 
now at the rate 


of approximately 








carawas river on 
the other, and 
named the place 





\EROVIEW OF CovENTRY IN GREATER AKRON, CENTER OF THE UNitED STATES RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


$20,000,000 a year. 
But for the high 
rate of exchange 


Coventry. Across l \vaton Rusper Co 11. Tue Na-Peer Tire Co 20. Tue G . 
y. J \ , . I RE Co. 20. ne Goopygar Tire & , 
the river lies Al- Ine Biurwett Tire & 12. Tue Puitapetenia Rus- Rupeer Co. the amount would 
lenside 3, ~~ ‘Seauens R 13. Tus B TGs orc C a 7a een Bese On probably be 
ns > 3. HE PORTAGE upper Co. J. + \SOODR:CH LO. 22. Ketty-Sprinc S : 
, ; 4. Rum came in” 4. American Rupper & Tire aa oe double this 
The industrial BER Propucts Co. _ Co. 
5S, Dun Rencenet Meeten Ce _ CO. om ; 23. Tue PHoenrx Rupper Co. figure 
end of Coventry 6. Lampert Rupser Co, - “on re 6 Bee 24. American Harp Rusper . ; 
has two miles of 7. Weeregn Ressave Rus- 16. B. & W. Rusper Co. = i, oo & ® Announcement 
BER Co 17. Tue Maratuon Tire & 69. GENERAL LIRE & RUBBER . 
double _— portage 8. Finsstone Ting & Rup , Sennen Co Co. has been made 
. “4 ¥ ; y 26. Tue Amazon Rusper Co J 
- ‘ BER ( ; 18. Farts Rupeer Co. 6. T . that Plant No. 2 
on the Belt line, 9. Tue Mitter Rusper Co 19. Tue Mason Tire & Rus- 27. Tue Inpia Tire & Rus- , ;? 
and is within 10. Star Russer Co. BER Co. BER Co. of The B. F. 


easy walking dis- 

tafice of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s immense plant, of the 
Miller Rubber Co.’s reservation for new buildings, and of that 
of the Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co. The Rubber Products 
Co.’s buildings are across the railroad track. 
for mills and factories, schoolhouses, churches, motion picture 
restrictions 


The plan provides 


theaters, a community center, business streets with 


on the buildings. a stadium, streets, sewers, water and all mod- 
ern and 1,500 house lots 

The accompanying aeroview shows not only the location of 
centers and 


conveniences, 


the town in reference to the neighboring rubber 
to its own corner of Ohio, but also the astonishing number of 
noted rubber establishments that are grouped about it. It will 


be interesting to watch the career of the new-born Coventry. 
AKRON NOTES. 

Rubber manufacturing concerns in Akron are 

pluses amounting to approximately $125,000,000 from distribu- 

whether stocks issued 


holding sur- 


tion until the Supreme Court decides 
against these surpluses are subject to the excess profits tax. If 
the Supreme Court hands down a decision permitting the is- 
suance of the stocks without making them taxable, most of 


the rubber companies will issue stock. If the court holds they 


are subject to taxation, no par value shares will be issued. 
Rubber manufacturers, builders and real estate men predict 
that Akron will become a city of tents and barracks this sum- 


Goodrich Co. will 
be ready to produce 3,000 tires daily, of small dimensions, within 
the next few weeks. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, is educating its 
office employes by means of motion pictures. Sixteen films have 
been produced by the Division of Films, including “Most Miles 
Per Dollar,” “The Rubber Industry in Malaysia,” and “For the 
Common Good.” Each series consists of five reels. 

C. L. Mason, formerly western service manager, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the north central district of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., with headquarters at Akron. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. is completing plans to take 
over permanently the coal mine which it leased during the coal 
strike and operated with rubber workers. Thirteen miles of 
track must be laid to the company’s plant in order to produce 
and deliver coal economically. 

The stockholders of The Miller Rubber Co. have approved 
the proposal of the directors that the capitalization of the com- 
pany be raised from $20,000,000 to $60,000,000. The immediate 
issuance of $10,000,000 worth of the preferred stock has been de- 
cided upon. The business for the past year aggregated $26,- 
495,482. Profits for the year amounted to $2,193,547. 


The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, has increased its capitaliza- 
tion from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. The purpose for which the 
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funds derived from the sale of the stock will be used has not 
been announced. 

The Amazon Rubber Co. has been bought by a syndicate 
headed by Dr. E. E. Quirk, an Akron financier. The capitaliza- 
tion of the company is to be raised from $400,000 to $1,500,000 
in order to finance a material increase in the output of the com- 
pany. A new site has been obtained and the first unit of a new 
plant will be built this year. 

The Doyle Tire & Rubber Co., Doyle Block, Akron, has or- 
ganized with the following officers: Dayton A. Doyle, Jr., presi- 
dent and treasurer; Myron J. Sophy, vice-president and sales 
manager; F. H. Kelsey, vice-president; and Arthur W. Doyle, 
secretary. 

The company will build a factory one story high with base- 
ment, 410 by 54 feet, on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, in the 
suburbs of the East Akron district. 


The H. B. Bixler Co., Ohio Building, Akron, organized by 
H. B. Bixler, a consulting engineer, has taken over and is 


operating the Denmead Rubber Co., a heel manufacturing com- 
pany. The consideration for the plant is said to have been 
$160,000. 

The following changes in personnel have been made at the 
factory of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron: James E. 
Hale, appointed manager of the rim and wheel department; Wil- 
liam S. Wolfe, promoted from technical service division to head 
of tire design division; Walter B. Keith succeeding Mr. Wolfe. 

With the promotion of [. R. Bailey, manager of the mechanical 
goods department of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., to the 
position of assistant sales manager, two other changes in the 


announced. D. R. Burr, formerly 


Goodyear organization are 
assistant manager of the mechanical goods department becomes 
Mr. Burr in turn 


manager as successor to Mr. Bailey. is suc- 




















D. R. Burr. 


C. A. JONES I. R. BAIey. 


ceeded by C. A. Jones who has served as manager of the hose, 
railroad supplies and rubber band departments of the mechanical 
goods division. 

D. R. Burr has been with the Goodyear company since 1913, 
joining the company as assistant manager of the mechanical goods 
department of the Chicago district after having served in a like 
capacity and also as salesman for a competitive rubber concern. 
In June, 1916, he was \kron and made Mr. 
Bailey’s assistant. Recently he returned from an eleven months’ 
trip to Australia where he made an extensive industrial survey. 
Mr. Burr was educated at Columbus, Ohio, and started his 
business career there as a bill clerk with a wholesale hardware 
business for himself in Miami 


transferred to 


concern, later launching into 
County, Ohio, where he was engaged in the sale of mill supplies. 

C. A. Jones is a “rubber city” product. He was born and 
educated in Akron, joining the Goodyear company e‘ght years 
ago. Prior to that time he was with other rubber concerns in 
estimating cost work on rubber specialties and as assistant in 


charge of production. Mr. Jones joined Goodyear when the 


mechanical goods department consisted only of molded goods 
such as tiling, bumpers and rubber soles and heels, and sold the 
first thousand pairs of Goodyear rubber soles to shoe manu- 
facturing concerns. 

Duffy & Sears, crude rubber brokers, 133 Front street, New 
York City, have opened an Akron office in the Central Savings 
& Trust Building, with Sidney Dillingham in charge. 

The Frank Dunbar Co., 610 Flatiron Building, Akron, dealing 
in crude rubber, has appointed George R. MacDonald assistant 
manager of the Akron office. 

Albert V. W. Tallman, New York City, crude rubber broker, 
has opened an office at 512 Ohio Building, Akron, under the di- 
rection of George S. Schworm. 

Nineteen nineteen, was a record business year for the Miller 


Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, sales having increased nearly $10,- 

















PLANT or THe MILter Rupper Co., Akron, OHIO, 


000,000 over the previous year. The sales which amounted to 
$1,914,443 in 1913 have risen to $16,522,707 in 1918 and $26,- 
495,482 in 1919; it is now anticipated that in 1920 they will be 
at least $40,000,000. During 1919 new branches were established 
in Albany, New York; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Charlotte, North 
Carolina; El Paso, Texas; Erie, Pennsylvania; Great Falls, 
Montana; Jacksonville, Florida; Memphis, Tennessee; Oakland 
and San Francisco, California. Since January 1, 1920, branches 
have been opened in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Phoenix, Arizona, 
and the establishment of branches in twelve other cities is be- 
ing considered. 

The Akron shops of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. have 
taken on a complete line of rubber machinery and owing to the 
unprecedented demand they have run to full capacity for prac- 
tically the entire year. The orders now booked will keep the 
shops running from six to seven months at the same rate, and 
to make deliveries some of this work has been transferred to 
the Cleveland shops. 

CLEVELAND NOTES, 

The Osborn Manufacturing Co., 5401 Hamilton avenue, Cleve- 
land, has acquired the charter of the New York corporation of 
the same name. In November last, the Osborn company in- 
creased its capital to $2,000,000 and doubled its plant capacity. 
Branches and maintained at New York, De- 
troit, San Francisco, Milwaukee, and Chicago.. The company also 
maintains its own representative on foundry molding machines 
in Europe, in addition to its agencies which include The Allied 
Machinery Co. of America in France and Italy; Isbecque & Co. 
in Belgium; and J. W. Jackman & Co. in England. 

The Owen Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, will increase its 
capital stock from $1,750,000 to $3,000,000 for the purpose of ob- 
taining additional working capital and adding to its plant and 
It expects to have its new building ready for oc- 


warehouses are 


equipment. 
cupancy about July 1. 

The Zenith Tire & Rubber Co., Leader Building, Cleveland, 
expects to build a factory in Cleveland for the manufacture of 
tires and tubes. 
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The Paralite Co. removes on March 1 from 609 Swetland 


Building to its new building at 1684 Columbus Road, Cleveland. 

J. M. 
has been appointed Cleveland manager of the 
& Rubber Co., Akron, vice P. M 


Bushey, formerly truck tire sales manager in Cincinnati, 
Firestone Tire 


Pontius, resigned 


MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES 
\kron, has made the fol- 


in personnel in two of its Ohio branches: Cin 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber ( 
lowing chang 
manager, appointed manager 


Patterson, former 


district, 


cinnati—J. P 
f south central with headquarters in Cincinati; J. F 


Evans, formerly trade sales manager, appointed manager of Cin 











cinnati branch icceeding Mr. Patterwon. Toledo—G. F. Guin, 
formerly trade sales manager ippointed manager succecding 
G. E. Burkit, transterred 
rl New Tread Tire ( Columbiana, Ohio, at its annual 
meeting of stockholders voted to increase the capital stock from 
$100,000 to $500,000 to be issued in equal lots as to preferred stock. 
This is r the purpose of installing the 
tog necessary machinery and equipment for 
manufacturing a new tire The follow 
ing directors were elected for the en 
suing ur S. W. Tidd (president), 
C. V. Calvin (secretary and treasurer), 
I P. Alte burg (vice-pres lent and gen 
erai n 4 I l Dieffenbacher, H 
W tlami I \\ {) Wallace ( R 
Heck, O. W \ u (tneers were 
electe ] i i t 
The Rota r ind Rubber Lo 
— Janesville. O is increased its cap! 
Eric P, Aut tal st $400,000 to $800,000. It 
an. the peration of its new tact n October last and has a 
ipacitv of 300 tires a da I capital was 1 
‘ ent to tinance 
The | role Rubbe ( \ ( completed a new 
fireproof addition whicl a act : d capacity 
This plant is equipped with n nachine ind ventilating 
entific basis and sate 


appliances for manutacturing on a 


guarding the employes’ hea 


tol 
+} 
t 


HEAD OF AJAX SANDUSKY PLANT. 





— W Mi MAHAN who has ee! appointed vice-presi- 
¢ iy h § the Sandusky. Ohio, division of the 
gent nm cnare I n 
Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., is a veteran in the tire ield 
In 1897 he entered the emp! of Morgan & Wright, Chicag 
He was soon made factory tore- a 


inspector, then 
and, in 


then factory 
superintendent 


man, 
assistant 
1911, 
dent. For nine in 
ine Morgan & Wright, Mr. Mc- 
in Chicago. 


general factory superint 


f rt 


years ait 





Mahan = remained 

Then he was transferred to De- 

troit, where he remained until he 

was secured by Ajax Rubber Co., 

to assume complete charge of 

its Sandusky plant In recent 
Mr. McMahan has been 


years 
factory manager of the 


Wright 


Rubber Co., first 


general 
Morgan & 
United States 
in charg 
and later 
ment 


division of 











of general production 


oP 
in charge of develo Wittram J. McManHan., 


MID-WESTERN NOTES. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


Cp Snene-Sios TeR & HANcocK, 


manufacturer 


Inc., Chicago, Illinois, chemica} 
and broker, has elected the following off- 
F. A. Stresen-Reuter, president; 
Biser, secretary and treasurer 


cers for the ensuing year 
A. S. Procter, vice-president; J. L. 
Mr. Stresen-Reuter, the newly-elected president, sailed from 
New York in January for an extended European business trip. 
Mr. Biser is in charge of the Chicago office in his absence. 
1100-1110 South Kil- 


partnership 


The Birch Hintz Manufacturing Co., 


bourne Chicago, Illinois, has dissolved 


John Cc 
and will continue at the above address the manufacture of rub- 


avenue, 
Hintz has severed connection with William T. Birch 
ber molds and rubber mold machinery, under the name of The 


Hintz Manufacturing Co 


The Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Whiting and Wells streets, 
Chicago, I[llinois, has nearly completed an H-shaped two-story 
addition, approximately 200 by 300 feet, of concrete, which it 
expects to occupy by May 1. The company recently purchased 
the 10-acre tract of land on which the building stands and has 
provided for its water supply by an artesian well 200 feet dee] 
Oil-burning boilers will be installed in the factory and the com- 
This is the first of five 


pany’s own “Ilgair” unit heater system. 


units planned for erection during the next few years 

H. Thorpe Kessler has resigned as general manager of the 
Kinzie Rubber & Manufacturing Co 
age the Modern Merchandising Co. 


hicago, Illinois, to man 


, a new Illinois corporation 
which he has founded and of which he is president. The new 


company deals in wearing apparel, including raincoats 


he Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. has made the 


following changes in personnel in its mid-western branches 
St. Louis—T. J. Barry, Manager, succeeding F. C. Rudisell, re 
signed; Denver, G. K. Meeks, manager; Detroit—G. E. Burkit 


succeeding R. H. Jeffers, promoted; Indianapolis—C 


r. Barnes, manager, succeeding L. R. Jackson, promoted; 


Duluth depot—]. L. Bain, manager 

Mid-Continent Tire Manufac 
The Zenith 
from 


\ controlling interest in the 


turing Co., Wichita, Kansas, has been purchased by 


lire & 
which point most of the purchases for the Mid- 


Rubber Co., Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


mitinent tac 


ill now be made. 


Bend, 


has elected the following officers for the ensuing year 


The International India Rubber Corp., South Indiana, 
George 
W. Odell, president and treasurer; P. E. Studebaker, vice-presi 


dent; B. F. Wulff, secretary, and G. W. Truxell and J. W 


Ridge, directors, in addition to the foregoing. 
THE MID-WEST RUBBER ASSOCIATION. 


The February meeting of the Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at the Chicago Automobile Club, February 
11, and was one of the largest and most enthusiastic that has 
been held by this association since its organization a year ago. 
Christie, of the Hawkeye Tire & 
Des Moines, Iowa, was in the chair, and introduc- 


The new president, John T. 
Rubber Co., 
ing the new general manager, H. S. Vorhis, formerly of The 
and more recently of the 
Gutta-Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York City. 
Mr. Vorhis in a brief address outlined some of his plans for the 


Rubber Association of America, 


development of an aggressive and helpful rubber association 
in the Middle West, and bespoke the cooperation of the entire 
membership to this end 

President John T. Christie called upon a 
those present for brief remarks, among whom A. W. Caney, of 
The Achilles Rubber & Tire Co., Binghamton, New York, brought 
greetings from the Eastern contingent of the membership. W. 


then number of 
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E. Byles spoke in an interesting manner of the proposed New 
York crude rubber exchange. 

It was decided that future meetings of the association will be 
held on the second Tuesday of each month, 


THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 


Sly Unitep States Rupser Co., San Francisco Branch, has 
moved its headquarters from the location it has occupied for 
ten years at 50-60 Fremont street to its own building at 300-336 
Second street, corner of Folsom. The structure is 137.6 by 275 
feet, with two stories and basement, and is equipped in the most 
up-to-date manner. There is frontage on three streets and a spur 
track connects with the railroad. 

The front of the second floor will be occupied by the executive 
offices of the Pacific Coast division which controls the operations 
of the fourteen Pacific Coast branches and, through a branch of 
the United States Rubber Export Co., Limited, the selling end of 
the company’s business in the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, Japan, 
India, Indo-China, the Federated Malay States, etc. 


The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has opened a new branch 
in Oakland, across the bay from San Francisco. This is under 
the management of J. A. Hopkins, operating directly under the 
San Francisco branch. The territory includes several adjacent 
counties besides the City of Oakland. 


The American Rubber Manufacturing Co., 356 Market street, 


San Francisco, manufacturer of mechanical rubber goods, is 
building an addition to its plant near Oakland. The 
cost will exceed $100,000 when completed, which it is expected 


will be about the middle of the year. 


estimated 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, Ohio, which re 
cently discontinued its Seattle office, is taking care of business 
through its San Francisco office at 201 Rialto 


in that territory 


Building. 

The San Francisco team of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
recently won against 64 branches the A. G. Partridge champion- 
ship trophy in the national telegraphic bowling tournament, by 
bowling 2,758 pins. The same team also won the L. G. Fairbank 
cup in the second game for the highest team score for a single 
game. This is said to have been the first national telegraphic 
bowling contest, but it is expected that it will become an annual 
affair, so much interest having been shown. 


L. R. Jackson has been promoted from the position of man- 
ager of the Indianapolis branch to that of the Pacific Coast 
district of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 


LOS ANGELES NOTES. 
Burgess Darrow has been appointed head of the technical 
service division of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


The United States Compression Inner Tube Co., a $5,000,000 
corporation of Tulsa, Oklahoma, will erect a $1,000,000 factory in 
or near Los Angeles as soon as a site is decided upon and build- 
ing materials are secured. It will be essentially a replica of the 
main Tulsa plant, which gives employment to several hundred 
workmen and has an annual capacity of 150,000 casings and 
300,000 tubes. M. C. Hale, president of the company, is in Los 
Angeles perfecting plans for the project, and offices of the Pacific 
Coast division of the company have been opened in the Citizens’ 
National Bank Building by C. R. Privett, distributor for Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho, New Mexico and 
Arizona. 


SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 

The Savage Tire Co. of San Diego, San Diego, California, has 
changed its name to The Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co. The of- 
ficers are: John D. Spreckels, president; Raymond V. Morris, 
vice-president and general manager; Claus Spreckels, secretary 
and treasurer; Read G. Dilworth, general counsel. L. S. Cham- 
berlain, former Pacific Coast manager, has been appointed sales 
manager. 


Although automobile casings will be manufactured in the new 
plant, the principal feature of production will be a patented 
puncture-proof inner tube. 


The Miller Rubber Co., Arkon, Ohio, has opened a branch at 
Phoenix, Arizona, under the management of W. T. Smith 


The New York Rubber Co., 84-86 Reade street, New York 
City, has opened an office at 805 Franklin avenue, Houston, Texas. 


The Fisk Rubber Co. of New York, Chicopee Falls, Massa- 
chusetts, has appointed C. C. Fletcher manager of its Texas dis- 
trict which includes San Antonio, Houston, Dallas and El Pas« 
Mr. Fletcher was for several years manager of the Fisk com- 
pany’s Oklahoma City branch. 

For some years the Fisk Co. of Texas, now the Southern 
Equipment Co., handled the distribution of Fisk tires, together 
with accessories, in the State of Texas, but in December last The 
Fisk New York 


Southern Equipment Co. taking over the accessory end. 


tire division, the 
Prac- 
tically the same personnel will be retained in the various Texas 
branches. 

5. She district representative of the 
central Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been appointed manager of the southwestern district, 


Rubber Co. of assumed the 


McDonnough, formerly 


district of the Firestone 
with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 
NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
24-26 North 
under the management of C. H 


New York City, has opened a 
Portland, 


factory Park street, 
Mead. It also maintains other 
Pacific Coast branches at Seattle, Fresno, San Francisco and Los 


The branch at Baker 


branch at ( Jregon, 


Angeles sheld, California, has been closed 


recently. 


CANADIAN NOTES. 
The United Shoe Machinery Co. of Mon- 


treal, Quebec, has in process of building a four-story factory 


Canada, Limited, 


addition, 60 by 120 feet. It is expected that the new building 
will be ready for occupancy about the first of April. 
A million-dollar tire fabric plant, which will employ 1,000 


hands, is to be built near Montreal by F. L. Jenckes, of the 
Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A., 
other cotton men associated with him. 


and 


John Myles, general manager, and E. Larose, sales manager, 
respectively, of The Columbus Rubber Co. of Montreal, Lim- 
ited, recently spent a week in Winnipeg on company business, 
with G, W. Barrett of the Winnipeg branch , and G. H. Connolly 
of the Calgary branch. Arrangements have been made to in- 
crease factory production to take care of the growing business 
of the company’s western branches. 

At the recent convention of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, held in Quebec, an address on “A Freshman’s 
Survey of Our Industry” was made by Talmon H. Rieder, presi- 
dent of Ames Holden McCready, Limited, Montreal, and one on 
“Machinery in the Shoe Trade,” by F. W. Knowlton, president 
of the United Shoe Machinery Co. of Canada, Limited, Quebec 

The employes of the Halifax branch of the Dominion Rubber 
System had the first annual sleighing party and dance on the 
evening of February 2, at the close of which a supper was served 
with rubber terms cleverly substituted for possible French ones 
in the menu. 
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The Rubber Trade in Japan. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


RADE OCIATIONS in Kobe and Osaka, Japan, seem to be 
geographically destined to prosper in commerce and in- 
World War, the Japanese rubber 
Hl ] 


industry has made remarkable development, 


Osaka 


dustry, and since th 
particularly in 


Osaka and Kob« is the commercial and industrial center 


of the southwest half of Japan, including Korea, Formosa and 
southern Manchuria. Tokio is commercially, the center of the 
northeast half of Japan. These cities are the largest markets 
and the distributing points for all commodities in their respective 


sections of the Empire, while Osaka is at present the chief 


trading place with Chosen and China, all Oriental countries and 
the South Sea Islands. Kobe, situated near Osaka, is the largest 
open port in the western half of Japan, and the biggest trading 
port of the Empire. 

commercially and industrially as Osaka and 


history of the 


Thus 


Kobe 


important 


are, they are juniors to Tokio in the 

















KAKvuICHI Rupper Co., Limitep 


Japanese rubber industry Che amount of crude rubber imports 


at Osaka had been very small until 1912 as compared with that 
of Yokohama ‘ 

rhe rubber manufacturing industry of Osaka began with the 
making of hot-water bags by the cold cure method in 1887. Ten 
years later, Mr. Sailer, a British Indian, came to Japan and 
manufactured some er articles by the hot cure method, but 
it gave no animation to t rubber industry. The Chino- Jap- 
anese war and the Russo-Ja ese war, however, stimulated the 
rubber industr n Tok newhat, and these influences also 
extended to Osaka and Kobe Several rubber factories were 
established in t ties th the view of manutacturing me- 
char l g e tires, hot-water bags, etc., 
but they ‘ ental ite 

Owing to the revision of the customs tariff in 1911, the Dunlop 
Rubber Cx East mited, and the Ingram Rubber Co., 
which had been importing tu ind medical instruments, estab- 
lished factories for the purpose of making these goods. Most 
manufacture f1 ‘ s ents subsequently removed to 
Tokio, while tire makers still remained there and have made 

d pre ess 

During the W 1 War, Japan had to meet home demands 
with home ide articles owing to the decrease of imports. The 
scarcity of rubber unufacture China and the South Sea 
create a demand for articles Japanese manufacture, espe- 
cially tires. Consequently Kobe and Osaka have prospered more 
and mot For instance, the total amount of imports to Japan 
during the seven months from January through July, 1918, 


amounted to $3,507,000, of which $2,431,000 were Kobe imports. 





Osaka and Kobe exceed Yokohama in quantities of both imports 
and exports of rubber manufactures. 

The objects and officers of the Osaka-Kobe Rubber Industry 
Association and of the Osaka Rubber Association, whose or- 
ganization was noted in THe InpIA Rupper Wor -p, June 1, 1919, 
are as follows: 

OBJECTS OF OSAKA-KOBE RUBBER ASSOCIATION. 
(a) To protect credits and transactions of the members; 
(b) To patronize trade-marks and inventions of its members; 
(c) To conduct investigations and make proposals: 


(d) To arrange arbitrations; 
(e) To advocate rewards and encouragement for faithful em- 
ployes ; 
(f{) To exercise control over employes. 
OFFICERS. 


Chief manager, K. Yoshii, of the Kakuichi Rubber Co., Lim- 
ited ; Kato, of the Settsu 
Rubber Co., Limited. 

OBJECTS OF OSAKA RUBBER ASSOCIATION, 


‘tanding manager and accountant, E. 


(a) To dun for payment; 

(b) To suspend transactions with customers who refuse pay- 
ment ; 

(c) To determine measures for those who infringe contracts 


with the members, also losses resulting from such in- 


fringement; 


d) To report on or to propose investigations ordered by the 
government; 
(e) To encourage and control employes. 
OFFICERS. 


President, R. Nakamura; vice-president and accountant, S. 
lsuji; managers, Iguchi, Limited, S. Iida, Nisshin & Co., Oishi 
Rubber Shop, Osawa & Co., S. Yoshikawa, T. Tanaka, Nakajima 
& Co., S. Muneda, Y. Miyakawa, Moriya & Co. 

In April, 1919, both the Osaka Rubber Association and the 
Osaka-Kobe Rubber Industry Association held regular general 
meetings. No less than 70 members were present at the meet- 
ing of the former association at which addresses were made by 
the chief of Commerce and Industry Section, the deputy of the 
governor, the mayor of Osaka, the head of the Osaka Com- 
mercial Museum, the president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the president of the Dunlop Rubber Co. (ar East), Limited, 
he president of the Tokio Rubber Association, and the president 
of Miyasaki & Co., of Tokio. 

The following are the reports and matters decided at the 
meeting of the Osaka-Kobe Rubber Industry Association: 

a) The business report. 
(b) Rubber manufacturers, especially tire manufacturers, 

should investigate concerning the total number of tires 
used in Osaka and Kobe and the western half of Japan. 
(c) This association to write for the members when applica- 
tions concerning commerce and industry (trade-marks, 
designs for practical use, patents, sanction for exports, 
When trouble takes 


various reports, etc.), are required. 
reports, the 


place in respect to these applications or 
association to be responsible. 

(d) Purchase and sale of disposed goods and the introduction 
for newly invented or other novel articles, and new or 
old stock machines given special prices. 

(e) Rewards, encouragement and guidance for workmen shall 

be entrusted to the officers. 

(f) The financial report for last year, and consent for the 


estimate of 1919, 
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ASSOCIATIONS MAY UNITE. 

These two associations have been considering amalgamation, 
and the Rubber Club was established with that very object. 
Apprehensive of the difference of opinion between manufacturers 
and tradesmen, however, some hoped to organize a legal asso- 
ciation, consisting of manufacturers only, while others desired 
to establish an association of tradesmen. The Osaka-Kobe Rub- 
ber Industry Association finally applied independently to. the 
Government in October, 1919, for the sanction of the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce as the legal association of the 
principal rubber tradesmen. It is expected that the Osaka Rub- 
ber Association will also make a similar application at no distant 
date. 


EUROPEAN NOTES. 


Cys to a fire in the printing office in London on January 29, 


our esteemed contemporary, “The India Rubber journal,” 
is obliged to defer publication for a week, as all the manuscripts 
and materials were burned. A like calamity befell the “Waste 
Trade World,” which was published at the same address, 37 and 
38 Shoe Lane, London. Its special export issue must be post- 
poned. 

The British Rubber Tyre Manufacturers’ Association, Lim- 
ited, which controls the tire industry in Great Britain, has 
made proposals for standardizing tires that are being considered 
by the British Engineering Standard Association which will re- 
port on them shortly; they cover-all classes of pneumatic and solid 
tires and rims. The Association denies that it has adopted the 
sizes agreed upon by a meeting of manufacturers in Paris, who 
represented England, France, Italy and Belgium. 

The British Dunlop Rubber Co. through its subsidary, the 
Dunlop America Trust Pool, Limited, formed to establish and 
register Dunlop America holds 1,000,000 ordinary 
shares, or 25 per cent of the ordinary share capital of the Ameri- 
can company, according to the “Financial Times” of London. 
nominate a majority of the board of 
stock will be sub- 


Limited, 


It will have the right to 
directors, and any future 
ject to the right of the English company to secure 25 per cent 
of it at par. The English company will receive a fee equal to 
10 per cent of the cost of erecting and equipping the American 
rubber mills and will also receive a royalty out of the net profits 
of the American company, which will be 6 per cent if the 
profits amount to $250,000 a year. 


issue of common 


PROPOSED LONDON RUBBER CLEARING HOUSE. 

London dealers in rubber and rubber shares are considering 
the establishment of a clearing house for rubber on the lines of 
the terminal markets now existing for coffee and sugar. Some 
years ago an effort was made to include rubber among the com- 
modities dealt in by the London Produce Clearing House, but 
the trade was opposed to it. 

The present movement has been strengthened by a 
failure due to speculation at the close of 1919, when brokers 


large 


and dealers felt that greater security was needed in speculative 
transactions. One section of the trade now favors a clearing 
house, which would be convenient for handling speculation in fu- 
tures, as dealings would have to be settled at short intervals and 
actual buyers and sellers would be brought into contact. An 
equally influential section, however, opposes it, because it facil- 
itates speculation. The rubber men will meet soon and decide 
the question. 


BELGIAN NOTES. 

Bungé et Cie., Antwerp, one of the oldest houses in the rubber 
business, has been converted into a joint stock company, Société 
Anonyme Bungé, with a capital of 30,000,000 francs in 3,000 shares 
of 10,000 francs each. The directors are Edouard Bungé, Georges 
Born, Willy Friling and Clément Swolfs and the managers are 
Eugéne Friling and Carlo Spruyt. 


From Belgium comes the report that the Brussels Compagnie 
de ’Hevéa and the Antwerp Compagnie Financiére des Caout- 
choucs are to amalgamate with the Crédit Colonial et Com- 
mercial of Antwerp, an export business with branches in Lon- 
don, New York, and Buenos Aires, to be capitalized at 80,- 
000,000 francs. 

ANTWERP EXHIBITIONS IN 1920, 


The Olympic Games will be celebrated at Antwerp this year, 
under the patronage of King Albert. In connection with them, 
an international exhibition of motor cars will be held from May 
15 to June 13, under the patronage of the Syndical Chamber of 
the Automobile and the Royal Automobile Clubs of Belgium. It 
will include seven classes, as follows: (1) Complete motor cars 
and chassis; (2) motor car carriage building and its elements; 
(3) automobile trade; (4) tires and wheels; (5) manufacturers 
of accessories, mechanical parts and separate pieces for motor 
cars; (6) accessories, mechanical parts and separate pieces for 
automobile trade; (7) iron and steel works and foundries relating 
to the automobile industry. 

There will also be held at Antwerp an international exhibition 
of commercial and agricultural tractors, camions and motors, from 
June 26 to July 25, and an international exhibition of sports, side- 
cars, motorcycles, cycles and accessories, from August 7 to Sep- 
tember 15. The Belgian Custom House will admit foreign ex- 
hibits free and every possible facility will be given to foreign 
exhibitors. All information and application forms may be ob- 
tained from the special representative in the United States, James 
Gustavus Whiteley, Belgian Consul, 223 West street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Lanvale 


JAVA’S ENGINEERING CONGRESS. 

3rief mention was made in the October number of Tue INp1A 
RupBer Wortp of the General Engineering Congress to be held 
at Weltevredcn, near Batavia, Java, May 8 to 15, 1920, under 
the patronage of the Governor-General of the Netherland Indies 

Among the papers promised that are of special interest to the 
rubber industry are: 

“Life of Submarine Cables,” by M. P. L. G. Hansen, M. E., 
engineer at the Post, Telegraph and Telephone Service. “De- 
velopment of the Submarine Cable System,” (author not an- 
nounced). “The Relation between Vulcanizing Time and the 
Quality of Final Product in Rubber Manufacture,” by Dr. O. de 
Vries, director of the government rubber experimental station in 
“Practical Use of Artificial Accelerators 
Brzesowsky, chemical en- 


the Netherland Indies. 
for Rubber Vulcanization,” by A. 
gineer of the Netherland Indies rubber factory, Bandoeng. 

Dr. P. van Leersum, formerly 
van 


There will be papers also by 
director of the government rubber plantations, and L. A. 
Ryn, general manager of the Netherland Indies rubber factory. 

Following this congress, an industrial fair will be held at Ban- 
doeng, where manufacturers of tools, machinery, bicycles, motor 
cars, and domestic goods of all kinds, may exhibit their products. 

Arrangements will be made for trips in Java, so that those at- 
tending the congress may visit important engineering works, and 
the places of interest of the island, like Buitenzorg, with its fa- 
mous botanical gardens and museum, a rubber estate at Band- 
jar, and the rubber factories at Bandoeng. 


“he Sociéte Générale des Etablissements Bergougnan whose 
\merican branch is the Bergougnan Rubber Corp., Trenton, New 
Jersey, has been holding the annual convention of department 
heads at Clermont-Ferrand, France. The company has manu- 
facturing plants in France, Italy, Russia and the United States, 
plantations in Indo-China and branches in all the countries of 
Europe, in North, Central and South Africa, South Africa, South 
America, Canada, Mexico, India, the Straits Settlements, China, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
ISSUED JANUARY 6, 1920 


I] Sf emetts 
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N | 
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Mi 
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A Hing 
M 
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M 
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0 | tur I I R 
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( ( W 
, ( t Akror 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
ISSUED JANUARY 6, 1920 
Pr t | \\ Kat I S. A 
< ( , ( { Ss. A 
4 ] ( \l I S \ 
62.91 Owensbor K 
D ( 1 | R ( 
| ’ } \ ( forni bota 
in [ Ss. A 
ISSUED JANUARY 13, 1920 
Arm ne atic «stir \ I I t I C. Nagel 
Uly t Ne | S 
Pneuma tir t] tr ( be iv t 
Ont 
6.156 Resilient F I G s Rubber 
Hub ¢ in 4 f R Island, Ill 
I S \ 
( Demountable rim f t ( ! tman, assignee '& a 
Tring bot of M ( f | S \ 
ISSUED JANUARY 20, 1920 
6,2 Clincher rim for tire ‘ P | Hamill Terome Pa 
I Ss \ 
196,3 Valves for tire H \ W Kit Ont 
96,353 Spring tire S lall t S tzer 1dministratrix Wir 
hester, Ill S \ 
6.4 Blow-out paten of rubber te re fabri« I P. Clark, 
Fanwood, assignor of a ulf interest to A. I Stebor, Jr 
Plainfiel bot New Jet [ S. A 
ISSUED JANUARY 27, 1920 
196,481 Resilient tire \. J. Ostbere and A. Kenny, Richmond, near 
felbourne. Victoria, Australia 
196,485 Resilient tire F. E Allen, Port Huron, Mich., U. S. A. 
196,500. Tire inner tube protector. H. S. Blynt, Yale, Okla, U. S. A 
196,503 Spring tire C, H. Braden, Los Angeles, Calif.. U. S. A 
196.517 Life preserver D. Del Re, Iron River, Mich., U. S. A. 
196,533. Tire M. C. Frank, Piedmont, Calif., 1 S. A 
196,561. Bicycle rim A. { Bailey, Vancouver, Wash., U. S. A 
196.582 tire J]. F. Robinson, Los Angeles, Calif., 


Reinforced pneumatic 
U. S. A 


Chemical Patents will be found on page 361. 


196,601 


196,641 


134 ] 
4,748 
] 071 
135.129 
13 
4 ) 
495.6 
4 4 
$95.61 
$96,743 
496,849 
496,850 


495,868 
496,076 


496,369 


496,512 
496,605 


497,327. 
497,391 





Inc., . 


Pneumatic clincher tire Hi. van der Linde, Toronto, Ont. 
Face vei with elastic cord in edge The Bonnie-B Co., 
New York City, assignee of J. Silverberg, Far Rockaway— 
both in New York 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED JANUARY, 7, 1920, 
Parachute with fabric ind rigging cords held in place v 
elastic s M H Spencer, Jalloon [Training Base, 


Sneerness 

Wheel tires, composed of alternate layers of bands and blocks 
»f rubber covered with a leather tread. W. C. Bilham, 
Avenue Road, Itchem, Hampshire 

\ revoluble holder attach to heels for holding renew 


115 
ij 


able 


vearing parts of rubber J. Smith, Belle-Vue Bungalow, 
Poulten Road, Fleetwoo: Lancashire 
rims for tires J. Milne, Allermuir, Braid Road, 


ISSUED JANUARY 14, 1920. 

















Fountain tooth brush. J}. A. Hunter, 21 Caurch House. Belfast 

Resilient wheel tires \ C. and N. Jonassen, Whakatane, N. 7 

Athletic boot with shock-absorbing rubber pad. J. J. Hartopp, 
Rutland street. Leicester 

Endless drivine belt for automobile fans. e ¢ Gates, 9 

South Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 
ISSUED JANUARY 21, 1920. 
Parachutes wit rubber distance pieces on netting t prevent 
mage H. Blackburn, 15 Axholme Road, Wheatle 
Doncas i! 

R bber le Ss pr vided vit recesses for attac hment by eme t 
| Br od, Brandlesnolme jury, Lancashire, and A 
hil Upper Bedford Place, London 

ISSUED JANUARY 28, 1920. 
Pressur 1 1 Protex Manufact ( 
6 West I e of A. E. Pollo h of 
( o, Ill | accepted. ) 
Pressure gage for Protex Manufac ng Co., 
6 West La l signee of A. M. Son- 
ser Mi i if S No t 
cc pte 

Sponge f f ering airplane vel . 
irts eve ants by collisi« \. H 
Par 87 ( ree H. Round, 141 G it Charles 

c t I I i R. H. Davis, 187 Wes ster 
I Re ni 
Sti ffe f é t shoe Ss, impregna I 
I enting iteri 
r S so I t N 5.806.) 

R t I r flange : ts embedded r 
ns f ttachm« G. H. Hickson, Rosedene 
\ 7] Tees 

Pressure g atic tire H. M. Schwab 7 West 
\l S € le, Kentucky, | Ss. A 

Infla f footballs A Raycraft, I Lat 
W ear Rochest Kent 

] lve rrange transversely to ec] F. W. I ster 

I Square Londot 

Der ntable rim for res L. Tehnson and 7 R ts 2 
KK Henry’s W Londor 

Reinf 1 rubber shoe sol Reference is also made Brit 

tent No 3 5.) a € Eeerton 1 Hampt« Pla 
R ewood, and H. I Duncan, M al oth in Ne Jer 
[ S. A 

Demountable n f tires The Goodyear Tire & R Co., 
ssignee of T. RB Atkins, 366 North Arlington s ? 
f Akron. O U.S.A Not yet accepted.) 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF APPLICATION 


(February 18, 1919.) I for airplane motor, made of rubl 
ed tissuc nstead of rubber Joseph Ameil at Maurice 
( ilha 

January 29 9] Resilient wheels for automobiles ] 
\cuna 

(June 5, 1915.) Imr vements in rubber tires Est Airless 


Tire Co., M. F., J. M., and 
y 6, 1919.) 


Ss. Amonett. 


Rim for tire B F. 


lary Haanel 

(October 2, 1917.) Pneumatic tubes for wheels of vehicles 
especially of airplanes ( Sutcau 

(February 6, 1919.) Rubber trimming for soles of footwear 
X. Catir 

March § 1919.) Valve for pneumatic tire A. Schrader’s 
Sons, Inc. 

(March 11, 1919.) Improvements in solid rubber tires The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited 

(Marca 11, 1919.) Improvements in solid rubber tires rhe 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited. 

(February 18, 1919.) Sterilizing nipple. C. Quillemin 

(January 2, 1918.) Captive balloon of great height with pr 


vision for elastic automatic change of shape. L. Avorio. 


(January 30, 1919.) Chewing gum. S Cramer 
(November 6, 1918.) Resilient tire. F. Andersen 
(March 5, 1918.) New material for insulating electricity and 


the process for making it. G. Lebeau. 


(February 28, 1919.) Improvement in rubber stamps. 
Pitman 

(March 31, 1916.) Valve for pneumatic tire. A. Gibouret. 

(February 5, 1919.) Extensible elastic wheel. O. Vannay. 

(March 7, 1919.) Inner tube for pneumatic tire. H. N. Way 


(March 19, 1919.) Nipple. 
Valve for pneumatic tires. F. H 


A. Jackson. 
Veugelers. 


Machinery Patents on page 364, 


F. 


ne. 
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GERMANY. 15 437. The werd Acrippa—geods manufactured of rubber and gutta 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF APPLICATION percha. G, Ingram & Son, Limited, London India_Rub- 
, _ ber Werks, Felstead street, Hackney Wick, London, N. E 
318,601 (June 9, 1916.) Resilient tire. Siemens & Halske, Siemens- Eng. : avene : aoe 3 ; E., 
sawas stadt, near posta. bi ney 25,457. The words Tue Stanparp arranged on a central line or band 
318,71 Conmasy Ww ~ 1g Rn pneumatic tires for motor Cars. with relatively short transverse lines or bands uniformly 
"70 294 Talv seta) Plas “age —s vehicle wheels. Carl Haubold spaced and of the same length—Automobile tires and tire 
17,04 - "Ct iJ, ge astic tire tor vehicle wheels. \a , , cases. F, E. Partridge Rubber Co., Limited, Guelph, Ont. 
hemnitz, Saxony 25,468. The words Waterproor, 2 1x 1 Coat—all kinds of waterproof 
clothing. The Mo ntreal Waterproof & Clothing Co., 
TRADE MARKS Limited, Montreal, Que 
? 5,480. A red disk—fountain pens. The Evans Dollar Pen Co., Water- 
THE UNITED STATES. se p09 rp l0O Ons, is ee , , 
O. 106,212. Representation of an inverted T-square with rounded £9,462. The ee > “. ae oases 1 tet : and solid — _Saeumense 
ends and corner—rubber and composition soles and heels Hull Ww “~ oe “ . ta wre a er Co., Limited, Golden 
y + sees Ths ow ; . tea > 1 orks, Leylanc -ancashire, kng 
fo — oe s Rubber — gp bees ce! — yy ioe 5,483. The word Ditamonp and the representation of a diamond— 
waterproofe 4 ost rial ‘ lome > Heskert, Palese, Mont = billiard and pocket-billiard _ balls, The Brunswick-Balke- 
VEREEPFOOre ee —" * thy —— Collender Co., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A 
114,966. Re yg ee a | waco hy ad —— ees be 5,484. The word Maxortire—liners or inside tires for pneumatic tires, 
—— = agi ve vee : gs mecngg wll: K. & W. Rubber Co., Delawar oo i a 
Peet Boe py Fire ‘ I oe may — Elmira, N "Y ans 25,490. The word Resitia—garment supporters. The Resilia Manu- 
ame a aé ‘Trance . e 0., Re ¥ a, . . Tle . > 
‘ ; : es . facturing Co., Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A 
116,22 am a pans iruggists’ rubber goods, United Drug Co., 5,507. Representation of a winged foot between the two syllables of 
SOON, Sans > he ord Gootr R ubl or cé oO ) ee c 
118,65 The word Carprnat and a representation of a cardinal bird peel g vd *% Rubber ia Tea pew ee oe To a — 
sitting on a tree-limb, the bird being red with a black por 1 59 «The 4 * ” . See, Lees SOON, ' 
t n the eye limb blue—inr tubes. Spencer 25,52C. The word Prrrecorp—pneumatic tires. Perfection Tire & Rub- 
_ see ms oe he t U inner - OF ber Co., Inc., Fort Madison, Ia., U. S. A. 
. vi Oxy alle 5.52 TI 7 0 10 dr ~olors or rs a . - 
118,755. The word Exasto hip-reducers, corsets, and other re- saseate ig ay Onn ao Cit colors for painters. E. M. & F. 
a ee Elastowear Manufacturing Co., Cin- 25,525. The word Basoror—chemical used as a base for paint and 
cl 1 . P , . 
ia aia . _ P : enamels. E. M. & 1 Waldo, New York City. 
119,7 af scat moni Shy oe -_ Cae ede. 55.54%. Yio words. Woiater's Mis eis te tone of aaa holding 
ORMAN 'S ws — 2 es 2 oe a box, on each s shewing gt te W Ww . 
shoes, boots and slippers of leather, cloth, rubber, or a com- Co, v ins —-—— Ont Sen _ rigley, Jr., 
t z i ) t « or 10 < s < > e *tc mei Ps »9¢ ce : 7 c ? " S 
sa eeh ” Hav, Sal, ML f these materials, etc. Medora 5,551. Representation of a girl’s head within a circle and the words 
a FCenam, Sravernwm, ase SWEET SIXTEEN hewing gum, etc. Wm. Wrigley 
118,935 The word WonpErweB-—suspenders, garters, woven elastic belts, Limited, Tx sonia: Ont re - oa a 
etc. Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1 be "p . : =e . 
_ . Pe , q _ 5,555. The word Brunswick—rubber or rubber and fabric tires and 
118.9 -sentz Z 10 1 : _ : . 
118,9, -~ “ ae hs pl 5 od ———s a yor sel woo ee tubes. Maia Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, IIL, 
soles ri ieels oO boots anc shoes, d strong OTK O., U S 
~‘ttsburg ? <n + 5M , 
118.978 — ne. {1m Goat—composition sol “ee 5,591. The word % up— goods, except tires, manufactured from rubber 
sie pn ge heamiamomen 2 a C ienher h “~y ; and gutta percha. G. W. Beldam, Boston, Ledge, Windmill 
oon Se, Seweee erong +6 Do» Sourgn, ‘ Road, Ealing, County of Middlesex, Eng 
etaks ay = - a . Rnd = —_— eo yg —~ the . gh r.. ba 25,657. The words Star Hann Mave Extra Pry Trres on representa- 
; = eS e priaung presecs, ctype potent tion of a star—tires, tubes, patches, liners, etc. H. T. S 
paper, textile, and metal coating, inking and coloring_ ma Yount Pecans, Cie ore a eee ae 
Roller Con Chis “7 filinoise and lithographing, etc. Ideal 25,670. Representation of a fish below which appear the words Fisx 
Voller o., hicago, inols, ? : ¢ *, > » orc Jo wate ” H 
119,204. The word Omo, having a pair of wings outspread from the of ‘all dings ag Bee tT inited se gy = 
top points of the ai—senstary belts and Middl and surgical 5,680. Elliptic-shaped device containing words CANApIAN Fasrrkorp, 
os : zm .- —- re Omo : egg ye 0 - etown, A onan the initial and final letters of the latter word being larger 
19,0 1 . — The Onn Manufects a Cor idadlet a than the remaining ones—artificial leather and leather sub- 
issue. 1e Omo Manufacturing Co iddletow onn pe omnia ; “ ; 4 : 
119,711. The words Prep Pirer—children's shoes of leather, rubber, titutes. Canadian Fabrikoid, Limited, Montreal, Que. 
fabric, and combinations of such materials. Marathon Shoe THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Co., Wausau, Wis Se i n . 
119,971 The words Bic Nine—boots and shoes of rubber. canvas. or ISS ,I921. The word ARIEL garment supporters, belts, corsets, etc. Faire 
combinations. Converse Rubber Shoe, Co., Malden, Mass. eh & Co., Limited, 2 Southampton street, and St. George’s 
120,22 The words Nature Treap—insole with rubber pad. <A. Buck- ie lills, Leicester. are: ; : 
land Plummer, Chicago, III 391,051. The word RoPaCo within a dotted circle—balata machine belt- 
120, 3¢ Representation of a label edged with a pad-locked link-chain ing. neeece “tty > ty a Limited, Wardleworth Mill, York- 
and bearing the figure of a man within a colossal garter, , ee _, Shire, Roc hdale -ancasiire, 
adjusting the fastening, accompanied by the words Sure 391,052. The word RoPaCo—asbestos goods, packing, sheeting, and belt 
Hotp Surety Garter—hose supporter. Ely & Walker Dry compueness, Ropaco Supply Co., Limited, Wardleworth 
Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo., and New York City. Mill, Yorkshire street, Rochdale, Lancashire. : 
494 Representation of a stencil bearing the words: R. T. VANDER- 392,873 Representation of a lion rampant- goods Sa a 
pitt Co., N. Y., Wuitinc, AMERICAN Propucts—whiting, ay yber and gutta perc ha, not meneet in ¢ asses other than 
a carbonate of lime pleco as a filler in rubber goods. _T. No. 40, namely: elastic cords and braids, and gusset, garter, 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York Cit: frilled, plain, pocket-book, and other webs. Luke Turner & 
121,605. The word Usxipe—shoe soles made at present of rubber and po Deacon street Works, Deacon street. and Grange Lane, 
fiber. Revere Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. ee eicester 
121,748. The words One-tn-ALL “Ix THE RarIN”—-waterproof coats and 392,951. Representation of a vise below the word Hotprire—friction 
lickers | 3 T. Cs . < N tape of fabric treated with insulating medium. United States 
slickers. James Caradine, St. Louis, Mo. Rubl E I iL 0 B i ace: Weak 
121,94° The word Usco—dental dam, surgeons’ rubber gloves, seam- r uDoer SA. Lo., at Ha si iL a way, a — 
less nipples and nipples for use in nursing sheep. United ity, U RB S ldin he ee Rs Ww tine, Lake & Co., 28 South- 
~ - - 1g 
States Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J., and New York pes ampton Buildir -ondon, 4 
City . 393,186. Representation of a ‘ae bearing ‘the oan NorwaLk and having 


within it a conventionalized letter N—tires, casings and 


12 23 Rep se atio 0 a bearing bus of ' nea : 
nepocsemtation of bbcl Searing Gust of siiiete Bence ie inner tubes. The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., — Hill 


word Potson——rubber tires, tubes, patches, boots, flaps, treads, 


pads, valve bases, reliners and rubber belting. The Polson avenue, Wininpark, Norwalk, Connecticut, U. S. A. (Care 
Rubber Co., Cleveland, O of Heron Rogers and Dehn, Bridge House, 181 Queen Vic- 
122,15€ Representation of a bear and the words Baer Trape Mark- eye nu tOria street, London, E.C.4. 
a tire rim. Bacr Collapsible Rim Corp., San Fran- 393,450. The word ‘Usco’ within single quotation marks—boots, shoes, 
cisco, Calif, : ie and slippers. United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, 
122,302 Representation of a seal bearing the figure of a hobby-horse New York City, U. S. A. (Care of Haseltine, Lake & Co., 
j 8 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2.) 


in silhouette and the word Hos—baby pants, rubber diapers, . : “ f : 
etc. Hob Manufacturing Co., New York City. 394,869 Representation of a mechanical device operated by ratchets— 
122,826. The word Jax—rubber heels and soles. Double Suction Rub- goods manufactured of rubber and gutta percha. Herbert 
ber Heel & Sole Co., Baltimore, Md Whitworth, Limited, Whitworth House, 115 Princess street, 
122,889. The words—Tue Bive Rince SHor—boots and shoes of rubber - Manchester, - e An 
and fabric, etc. Griggs-Paxton Shoe Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va 394,927. Representation of a serpent bearing the word SeRrPENTINE— 
123,24 The word Dramonp over a black diamond—billiard and pocket- rubber soles for footwear. George Metcalfe, Woodthorpe, 


billiard balls. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Wilming- 204 077 Sy See SENS Ss pooner orem bt and tt 
ton, Del., and Chicago, Ill 394,977. The word Copena—goods manufactured from rubber and gutta 


percha, not included in classes other than No. 40. Baxen- 





123,330 Representation of a rubber heel bearing the words Twin : 
Wepce—rubber heels. Barva Heel & Tire Factory, Inc., y > dale & Co., Limited, 41 Miller street, Manchester : 
Fort Wayne, Ind 395,361. The word Conpensite—phenoi methylene compounds, Con- 
125,001. The word FLexype—imitation leather. The Marathon Tire & densite Co, of America, Bloomfield, N ad U.S. A. (Care 
Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O of White, Langner, Stevens & Parry, 88-90 Chancery Lane, 
" “ ‘ rags London, W.C.2.) ‘ ae 
WITHDRAWALS. 395.425. The word Ace—raincoats. Louis Bodansky & Sons, Limited, 
128,611. The word Crimax—rubber footwear, etc. t Co. 6 Wade street, Leeds. : : 
— Appl voce oo gee Be 395,462. Representation of a label bearing a conventionalized scene of 
I 


Hudson, Mass. (Application serial No. 120,734 published 
9.) 


in THe Inp1a Rurrer Wortp, December 1, 191 a battleship in a rain-storm at sea and the words Eautitr 


and WEATHERPROOF—waterproof garments. William Merrick, 
# “Glenfaba,” Campbell Road, Worsley Road, Swinton, Man- 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. chester. 


25,431 The word Knickersocker—rubber goods of all kinds except 395,463. The word Turneau—waterproof garments. William Merrick, 
boots and shoes. Van der Linde Rubber Co., Limited, “Glenfaba,” Campbell Road,*Worsley Road, Swinton, Man- 
Toronto, Ont. chester, 7 
25,432. The word CnaLttence—rubber goods of all kinds except rubber 396,178. The word Betpamite—all goods included in Class No. 47. 
footwear, golf balls and hockey balls. Van der Linde Rub- The Beldam Packing & Rubber Co., Limited, 29 Gracechurch 


ber Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont, street, London, E. C. 3. 
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The London View of the 1919 Crude Rubber Market. 


SUPPLY EQUALS DEMAND. 
HE DISTINGUISHING FTATURE of 1919 was the enormous sup- 
ply and demand f « crude rubber, especially since June. 
The prospects are that both will be kept up through 1920 
and the succeeding years. There is an increased call not for tires 
alone but for all rubber articles as well. The total new supply 
of rubber of all kinds for 1919 was about 334,000 tons, and the 
stocks of plantation rubber held in addition are large. The sup- 
ply of Central America and other wild rubbers has been insignifi- 


Ei 


ACREAGE OF PLANTATION RUBBER, 

The estimate of planted areas is extremely conservative, noth- 
ing being added to the acreage for 1918. It is admitted that the 
plantations in India and Burma have increased; but the lands 
where the Castilloa is depended upon, Mexico, the West Indies, 
Central and South America have not progressed, and very slight 
results have been obtained so far from the attempt to obtain Ceara 
rubber from the Manjhot trees in East Africa. The figures for 


plantation rubber therefore stand: 













































































































































































; : x i lee 1917, 1918. 1919. 
cant in comparison and the low grades are very hard to sell. iii de es). acres 290,060 300.000 300.000 
eS ere eee ee 780,000 200,000 800,000 
ARK PORRD -ssecun-s er ee eT ee 40,000 50,000 50,000 
THE M ET. Ce. DN, os ben sede ne unelee 650,000 700,000 700,000 
‘le q supplies of plantation r sent rh Ge DR sc cbxe ceunedeoes 50,000 55,000 55,000 
The knowledge of the large = “ P . rubber Former German Colonies........... 10,000 8,000 8, 
prices down to a certain degree so that in June the price of stan- Samoa, East and West Africa.......  ....... psenee ery eH 
dard crepe was ls. 8d. pe of ribbed smoked sheets, ls. 7d. There SE A eee aa ee 1,820,000 1,913,000 1,913,000 
, , an 
were a — sad SOUTH AND CENTRAL 
speculative uying 1elpe 5. an Feb. Mar Agr Mey June July Ave. Sest Oct Nev . AMERICAN RUBBER. 
to keep the price up and ain A Cee iz mt it The shipments of South 
4 ++ +++ +++ 4+—+—+ +4444 +—+ + +—+}- + + \ ° ° . 
the year closed December : Jy H rrr cH ry a eeeeeeeeeeee ia” American rubber dimin- 
31 with quotations of 2s. ‘3 aaee 1} T mee 2 3. ished during the year. 
10%d for both fine crépe | ,2/8 Soe om © While the rubber from 
’ 2|7™% | Ct Trt ‘ . a 
bed smoked 5217 + a+ ae Brazil, Bolivia an 
and rib PEP t a L lad 3 olivia and Peru 
sheets. & 2/8, =+7TT om S18, & was equal in quantity to 
The large and steady | %2/5 } tert ALF — that supplied in 1918, the 
~ % 2/4 sp hep ae 4h & - ’ 
supply of eastern planta- £2/4 Eo WAT s,. § amount of caucho was 
tion ‘rubber naturally af- = 713" senna. TT f 4 consideiably less The 
E|3" HEE Hil Be 2 —s : 
fects the demand for all oie mame iu Hilin § quantities of Ceara and 
grades of Brazilian rub- a Fa jeans Trt Tl Oy > Manicoba were very 
ber. The price for hard | =,|f, it oon an Wie = small; Bolivia and Matto 
fine Para was 2s. 74d. ||| iy Pe Se eeee tom Grosso, Pernambuco and 
at the beginning of the 1 SE t H Senn eeueen: i Si Assare, sent much less; 
year and 2s 7%4d on De- | Bi | 1 es neeeeeesees HB Mollendo and Venezuela 
. 118 + + $e + - + + - ae : 
cember 31, though it rose | Tt Simoted Saver + Coot ya” none, The Central Ameri- 
and fell slightly through- I atl can rubber was of slight 











out the year. 

The prices in the last 
three years have been as 
follows: 


Lonpon Spot FLucTuATIONS OF 
AND RIBBED SMOKED 


Fine Negrohead. Negrohead. Caucho 

Hard Para. Scrappy. Island. Ball. 

1919 2s. 74d ls. 7d. 1s. 1s. 8d. 

Mn, ‘abeweeussesned A oe ls. 7d ls. ls. 8d. 
ST as cdnees taneeen 2s. 8U%d ls. 5d ls. ls. 6¥%d. 


Jelutong is worth ls. 2d. per pound; balata 4s. 4d. for sheets 


and 3s. 4d. for block, while gutta percha realizes high 


prices. 
PLANTATION RUBBER. 


PREPARATION AND PACKING, 


The quality of the rubber, for the most part, was very satis- 
factory and creditable to the managers of the plantations. Some 
rubber cured by the Byrne process was much liked. There was 
some criticism of the packing. The close press packing which 
nakes a case hold a heavier weight of rubber is not pleasing to 
the European market and is said to lead to deterioration of the 
rubber. Bales are also objected to. The packing should be 
carefully done, with the rubber laid as flat as possible, especially 
sheets, which should not be folded and not be packed too tight. 
This holds particularly for the lower grades. The cases should 
be strong and planed; 150 pounds is a useful size. 

The rubber estates in the Far East are more than 
with the year’s results. “The power of British 
and its vast resources were never more manifest and convincing.” 
The Rubber Growers’ Association and the Rubber Trade Asso- 
ciation helped the trade greatly during the year. 


satisfied 


the Empire 


importance. Mexico sent 
almost nothing, Columbia, 
Ecuador and Nicaragua 
very little. 

The imports of medium Para have fallen off; for certain 
grades there has been a fair demand, but soft, weak rubbers 
have been hard to sell. The following table shows the annual 
receipts and shipments at Para during the past three fiscal years: 


Fine Harp Par, First Criépe 


Sueet During 1919. 


July 1 to June 30, 


917 1918 1919. 
Sf eer tons 29.759 23,000 27,385 
Receipts of caucho............... 9,591 8,600 6,800 
Shipments to Europe.............. 14,320 6,035 11,308 
Shipments to the United States...... 25,950 19,350 27,250 


AFRICAN RUBBER. 
The quantity of African rubber on the market has fallen off 
decidedly. West Coast varieties—Niger, 
Gold Coast, Accra, Cameroons and Conakry—have sold well, 
but imports of lump have fallen off. The French Congo and 
Soudan rubbers, mostly from Senegal via Bordeaux and Havre, 
There was a fair supply from the Belgian Congo, 
but it was hard to sell, except a few good qualities. From the 
East Coast there was little rubber; very little from the Man- 
ihot plantations of British and German East Africa, hardly any 
from Abyssinia, none from Nyassaland, little from Madagascar 
and scarcely any red rubber from Zanzibar. 
EAST INDIAN RUBBER. 
The lesser Asiatic districts, Rangoon, Assam and Penang, sent 


Good qualities of the 


sold well. 


small quantities to England; Borneo, very little wild rubber but 
That of balata 
was less than in previous years though the demand was strong. 


more Hevea. The supply of jelutong was small. 
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Good qualities of gutta percha brought high Sumatra and 


much less Rambong rubber 


pric 
prices 


Java produced and much of the large 









FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS. 


An official report from Kuala Lumpur gives the export of rubber from 

















, , , as . the Federated Malay States in the month of December as 10,340 tons, com- 
t of HH: a rubber is not counted in the British figures pared with 9,848 tons in November and 7,085 tons in the corresponding 
month of 1918. The total for the year 1919 is, therefore, 108,393 tons, a 
against 78,225 tons in 1918, and 79,831 tons in 1917. A better idea o 
BRITISH STOCKS the enormous strides a. by the rubber industry in the Federated Malay 
Paiaial , — a mC . att & 29 States—the leading producer of plantation rubber—is obtained by a glance 
British stocks on December 31 were 24,986 tons of which 770 at the statistics a few years ago. So recently as 1909 the total export for 
tons were Para or caucho and 24,216 tons were plantation rubber. the year amounted to only 2,641 ‘tons. In 1912 it aad risen to 15,506 tons, 
. . 1.) ‘ : and in 1914 it amounted to 30,697 tons 
British imports and deliveries of all sorts for the year were Details are appended of the monthly exrorts for the past three years: 
45,816 tons imports and 76,974 tons deliveries; of these 7,823 tons 1917 1918 1919 
mported and 7,387 tons delivered w Para and caucho January ns 995 7,588 7,163 
Februa 50 6.820 10,809 
Mar oags 7.709 10,679 
THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. April 5,955 7,428 7,664 
rat , . May 179 5.851 7,308 
The world’s production of crude rubber of all kinds for the fume 6.009 5,161 7,094 
1010 ; : . ee Py 22 ‘ Tuly 5.798 5.706 8,640 
ur 1919 is estimated bv authorities at about 334.000 tons lt ‘eo 6, 487 5,291 10,626 
000 tons is added for ste n hand and rubher afloat on September me ,0R7 6,588 9,841 
] 1 199 1] 2 ) . ; October 7.079 5 901 8,381 
January 1, 1920, will give 384,000 ns as the world’s supply, November: 6.184 7097 9848 
the greatest amount on record The demand during 1919 was December 7,724 7,085 10,340 
neari is great Totals 79.8 78,225 108,393 
ESTIMATED WORLD'S SUPPLY, 1919 
[ . I , hut Baet Fudtes tons 292.000 STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS. 
+ “te Gro , M ° \ ’ -4 [he exports of plantation rubber from Straits Settlements ports in the 
Pont ‘ . non month of December last (according to an official report from Singapore) 
“ és e000 amounted to 14,244 tons, compared with 13,426 tons in ‘ovember and 
Fact \ Seles 500 4,839 tons in the corresponding month of 1918. Transhipments amounted 
. to 1,853 tons in the month of December For tne past year, the total 
334.000 exports of rubber amounte: 1 to 145,960 tons as against 62,376 tons in 1918 
Vd , , 50000 und 73,092 tons in 1917. Part of last year’s total was made up of rubber 
. , that had accumulated at Eastern ports owing to the lack of shipping; but 
3e4 nn ere was, undoubtedly, a targer proauction of rubber on the Malayan 
. estates, following upon the abolition of the voluntary restriction of output 
; greed upon by the principal producing companies. The above figures in 
Che consumption of crude rubbe | varieties and grades, clude transhipments of rubber from various places in the*neighboraood of 
but eee ay ee bien 1! : 1919 tl Straits Settlements, such as Borneo, Java, Sumatra and the non 
ut exciudm aimed rubne ited as Tollows tor Fe derated Malay States, as well as rubber actually produced in the Colony, 
ut do not include rubber exports from the Federated Malay States. Tran- 
7 18 1919 hipments last year amounted to 17,903 tons. 
Englas 4,000 30,000 Appended are details of the monthly exports for the past three years: 
f,erma 1,001 1.000 2,000 
France 000 14,000 1918 1919 
Russia 00 on January tons 4,302 14,404 
Italy, Spain, Scandinavia 5.500 5,000 February 2,334 15,661 
Tapa an Artstra “x 5.000 March 8,858 20,908 
The United States a Ca TT 187,000 230,000 April 6,584 10,848 
td. May 13,587 15,845 
lot 501 0 192 0 Tune 6.515 5,059 
ils ) ) 210,000 298,000 Tuly 1.978 7818 
_ : : August 1,249 8,933 
[his has been mostly consumed. Besides, there is the stock September 6,209 10,476 
P . = Octobe 26( § 
hand in England, the East and America, say 70,000 tons and nomen eet yt 
16,000 tons afloat. This is admittedly an underestimate. Leav- December 4,839 14,244 
ing out Russia and the Central Powers, where estimates are Totals 73,092 62,376 145,960 
mere guesswork, the amount consumed by every country in x 
Fur _ | . Ton? Ps. EXPORTS FROM PENANG FOR THE YEAR 1919. 
urope has increased, while the increase for the United States : 
: : To Great Britain piculs 
in a single year was about equal to the total normal consumption Europe 
of the rest of the world United States 
? Total 
° M of the intarmation tan the above review was supplied by 
Figeis & ¢ I One icul equals 3 pounds 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING THE YEAR 1919. 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. : 
— - - ~ ~ GRAND 
Ex Med Coarse Caucho., TOTALS Fine Medium Caucho, TorTats TorALs. 
lancred P ( 0 6.84 569.64 600,207 3.69 1,106,885 82,633 32,251 1,356,350 3,910,048 
| \. Mendes & ( 184.930 84.668 635,095 Se ee ll ae 1,344,294 2,908,219 
Stowell & ( l 230,765 34,616 l 462,227 53,582 479,387 1,077,485 2,661,413 
( ul R ( I 148.813 ) ; 1 493,980 53,162 28,861 606,000 2,411,000 
1. G. Ara 0.960 500.702 40.617 131,078 759,207 800,407 
) ce ( 64 ( 74 4,81 - 456,537 
Ad ert H \ I 83 8,44 330,627 1,829 46 22,648 355,141 435,886 
5 i 626 68,78 ° aes . 265,091 
I n & ‘ 1,069 199.971 1 11,280 18,990 243,105 263,021 
BR. Leév & ¢ 658 1,990 82,584 25,335 36,669 153,005 167,395 
Se, a4 S 16.010 54 76 719 3.666 124,784 
| 6 1,660 39.503 2.945 45,985 95,985 
| I 74 249 12,107 61.827 1,876 68,479 80,586 
¢ 4.3 16.410 320 35 0 960 450 15,000 50,710 
74 687 4,136 6.884 51.454 51,454 
Ex t ( ; 10.394 5.61 800 ee ee le a eS 50,267 
x ¢ 681 5.268 266 OF | ern SS ee Se ee eee 31,874 
( 14.51 1,820 4,526 10,915 31,771 31,771 
( 0 24.849 1,823 1,564 147 28,383 28,383 
I cc \ t ¢ 2.662 10,458 1,368 [ay -sagdes - <eneew “Séeue 1,050 22,418 
ft eira Costa & ( 4,244 640 0) 15.470 “shes 15,470 
Va s 7 3¢ 3,806 744 22,416 7.040 7,040 29,456 
) 997 09 > 1,699,403 2,257,692 8,796,214 4,676,369 366,067 290,818 762,707 6,095,961 14,892,175 
In transit, I tos 370.188 1,082,367 24.048 189,435 1.366.038 275,717 136,461 45.002 249,768 706,948 2,572,986 
4,300.18 1,991,489 1,923,451 2,447,127 10,662,252 4,952,086 502,528 335,820 1, 012,475 6,802,909 17,465,161 


Hracst.) 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF PLANTATION RUBBER BY ° x “ 
PORTS—1919. 24885 ; FREER VBeF Sz 3 ane 
Totals. ~ eSoee Seoe GOE § ©ee TOTHS VOSE 
"pagina ate 2 
San Var Pacific New Qmon-st mao ONON DOWN tot NHS teuteen 
1919 Francisco. Seattle. couver. Tacoma. York. WONT NON nnom OnNT * wn o iT 0 

January tons 433 2,162 951 . 1,360 / 

February 4,690 1,289 1,656 7 do i 

March 389 341 9,667 Sanu SXeS SSSs SS wun 

April 405 13,160 nae = = = e 

May : 7.402 RES = Ss YIUGE ITS IR S RES 

June 1,491 11,247 z : 

July 54 23 15,907 «tr fe B Conde upwne $oum AS Sa 

August 141 233 5,128 

September 450 8,870 

October 834 23,772 ~ - x 

November : 74 11,997 o coe =e 2 Tt Oo LOQLD Tw 

December ‘ : 33 "a 21,852 s ree —- pared agence: i- 

Totals 49 25,20 9,81 ,086 60,252 132,018 ; ; si = 5 an 

. ++ —aiwne oon C D 0 re > x 
*Reports from Pacific ports for the months of November and December iat is Raat os ys ee 

incomplete 
Compiled t The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 

So mtw DOmn Lek | e & 
= IN DIsw nine Sic uv 
CEYLON RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—1918-19. & a | wos _— vty ti 
IMPORTS. - agusne << nwas } SS gs 
January 1 to December 31 —- 
= A. = ' 
Crude rubber 1919. = Se ee es 
From Straits Settlements f nds 2,755,106 toa) enna S%-x Sont aw t+ 
India ... 1,819,584 “ BZeege — See eeoe Seee & ee)< st 
Burma and other countries 3,436 > 2 3 sites a . " _— agli 
* 7 ig Soc — =< x Dx x 
‘f2Omc Sone nwo 2 Ono ou. see =—a>7+- 
Totals : 5,481,646 4,578,126 O S Li Sant new + hin Oo Soot SSéeéet + 
= 
EXPORTS. ~ 
Crude rubber: ° A, ~~ ~~ n ~1n Oe MAD 3 on tf 
To United Kingdom...... ..pounds 19,211,002 31,481,143 NON es oe NOOT oot Trew 
United States cose» 16,250,126 62,895,764 % SeEe Bee eee 22@@ F888 CEE 
Canada and Newfoundland at 6,032,022 863,834 6a) a a Sin 2 ASING i r 
Belgium . ‘ va 51,520 {oe} s666ee <+seen anae anu wee e iyo 
France 576.505 83,400 fe) SIN IA nin Se sont Ane cSoOoT oe ae 
Germany 11,050 
Holland 13,476 2 - 
Sn: 5 
pain ee 26 a Peet aed, —— newe ‘ owe 
Japan 303,819 67,427 i mos SOOT SO Or LHirw r TTMe8 
India ‘ R 4,760 2,649 oO Smear Der mee eee = Ree & 
Straits Settlements ite 33,750 474 O, — ww vows 7 aati . - 
Africa .... ; a 2,294 icra wo : * ca 6 So - . 
*Victoria . 641,648 98,755 and b- Zasee aaose 3333 33 Sawn 
*New South Wales 420,717 171,812 M 
Totals 43,476,643 95,941,320 x BN BN aes 
— — ‘@) rae Bad, nme o ohooh TNA ST 7 <P 0 CO x > Lm OF 
“ ™ / ™ Da nwo cONT oC. NnNwY Monmy co. tT TT 
“These figures include cargoes for transhipment to New Zealand, other > > 7 F 
parts of Australia, and dependencies. = IOVE TSE SSSe GSE VISE SSSE Sees 
(Compiled by the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce 3 - 7 ” .: 
S 20 em CI; RRA anAnaw =—tho 209 0K wmtot 
NOW mMwmnot mnwt Soom Sonu Sseceom Tus 
PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. ~ ~ 
A Ten Months ” = SS Se ra 3 x Sx ae 
October. Ended October 31. 69) 2 - . annie celia 
A. —, — —_— — oe YaTs = = — = 
1918 1919, 1918 1919 

rn NY c ° oO Om INO tTt.é ADNC DOW in >actT moet 

To Netherlands kilos 510,000 LPS 2,074,000 — NON Y SONS MAS RNRAY Orr nine nen 
England 466,000 1,659,000 6,152,000 oe 
United States 157,000 2,223,000 5,204,000 15,633,000 . ‘ 
Canada . 10,000 nena 10,000 QA i — _— as 
Singapore 33,000 522,000 6,718,000 4,695,000 z Bane SESS AD Dw thu 
Japan .. 4.000 3,000 691,000 184,000 < ares ae fnsieitaiime eaten a at an es 
Australia 42,000 596,000 245,000 tinting eves weve oS ~~~ ws 
France ‘ 215,000 me 
Other countries 159.000 | w vy Rage S333 ie S Hae go ee otek 

‘ : ay, = - ea) 
Totals 656,000 3,734,000 14,868,000 29,367,000 7 = . 

Ports of origin: @) Sone 3 pete £ Rs 
Tandjong Priok 332,000 1,693,000 7,839,000 15,008,000 | = SE a ee & i tiie tamed 
Samaran~” 5,000 29,000 129,000 460,000 SSSe TIT TOVE SIGE SEUSS - 
Soerabaya 319,000 1,874,000 6,668,000 12,746,000 - 

Tiilatj : ’ x mwnt . nin mow orut 

jilatjap 86,000 ignce Le 86,000 S Rees | “umee See 3 

Cheribon 51,000 51.000 
Totals 656,000 3,733,000 14,636,000 28,351,000 

- | eh ap sens 238235 nnoe 823% 

- _ Eleven Months | paths ate’ bres 7) 7 Mg 

November. Ended November 30. Sees SSE POSE tSee SEs 
— —_— ~ —— I 

; 1918. 1919. 1918 1919. icin abies = = bee 

To Netherlands kilos 620,000 sneak se 2,645,000 ae ' 
England 880,000 1,659,000 7,033,000 
France ... as atilien ggeees os sia’ 215,000 
United States 306,000 909,000 5,510,000 16,542,000 


Singapore . 
Japan 
Australia 
Other countr 


Totals 
Ports of origin: 


Tandjong Pr 
Samarang 


1es 


iok 


Soerabaya ... 


Cheribon 


Totals 


460,000 
16,000 
94,000 


876,000 


491,000 
2,000 
289,000 


782,000 


414,000 


2,823,000 


1,359,000 
44,000 
1,414,000 
7,000 


2,824,000 


7,178,000 
707,000 
596.000 

94,000 


15,744,000 





15,420,000 


5,108,000 
183,000 
245.000 
169,000 


32,140,000 


16,367,000 
504,000 
14,161,000 
7,000 


31,039,000 





1918. 





Smoked sheets 
Upriver fi 
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Review of the 


NEW YORK. 


ining gradually to the close. 


Crude 


There was little buying 


T HE CRUDE RUBBER MARKET remained steady through February, 
dec! 


by 


*lantation 


Brazilian. 
trading be 


the dealin 


Prices for 


ginning an 


manufacturers, but good trading among the 


rubber continues to 


dealers. 
command higher prices than the 


The markets in London and Singapore are dull, all 


ing affected by th 


gz in tutures. 


plantation and South American 


1 toward the end of the month are 


e uncertainty in exchange, especially 


r'bber at the be- 
shown in the fol- 


lowing quotations 

PLANTATIONS February 2, first latex crépe, spot 51 cents; 
futures, April-June, 52 cents; July-December, 53 cents; February 
25, spot, 46-47 cents; futures, April-June 47%, July-December 
49\% cents 


Februar 


y 2, ribbed smoked sheets, spot 51 cents; 


futures, April- 


June, 52 cents; July-December, 53 cents; February 25, spot, 
46% cents; futures, April-June 47, July-December 49-4914 cents 
February 2, No. 1 amber crepe, spot, 52 cents; February 25, 
48 cents; futures, July-December 49 cents 
February 2, clean thin wn crepe, spot, 48% cents; futures, 
49 cents; February 25 45 cents; futures, July-December 
47 148 nts 
February 2, No. 1 roll repe, spot and futures, 42 cents; 
February 25. sp 4] es, July-December 40-41 cents 
SoutH AMEE P February 2, spot prices; 
upriver fine 45 cents, islands fine 44 cents, upriver coarse 34 cents, 
island arse 23 cents, Car ta irse 23 cents, caucho ball 34 
cent y 25 uprive e 4 cel islands fine 42 cents, 
upriver Arse ] é l irse 20 cents, Cameta 
. 1 , 1 ) ; 
ars ‘ 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Following the New York spot quotations, for one year 
3 note — | 6. ane » 25 he c 1 = 
ago, one mont wo and ebruary zo, the current date: 
M ] Fet ury February 25 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 1920 
First latex crépe ¢ $0 i $0.46 @.47 
Amber crépe N i is @ 
Amber crépe N 1 7 @ 
\ t e No i 4 ? 
Amber pe N $ 48 i 45 a 
Brown ‘ t 
thi ea $8 $5 
Brown crepe ’ 16 @ " ; 
BR t épe é 4] . 
“4? 1 sheet 
standard qualit r 
Smoked she s 
tandard i 51 D 41 i 
Uy 1 sneet 1 
quality { i8s @ ? 
Colombo scrap > | 7 ? ? 
Colombo scrap > r z 
EAST INDIAN— 
Assam crepe 46 ? 47 7 
Assam on s 46 i 48 @ 
Penang block scrar S 38 a 2 
PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin 13%@ 13 i 13 @ 
Palembang , @ a @ 
Pressed block 19 @ 27 @ 27 @ 
Sarawak 1 @ ll @ @ 
SOUTH AMERICAN— 
PARAS 
Upriver fine ‘ 8 ? 7 ? 424%@ 
Upriver medium 53 i 39 @ a 
Upriver coarse : 34 i 34 @ 314%@ 
Upriver weak, fine + t 37 ? @ 
Islands, fine - ; i iS @ 42 @ 
Islands, medium ‘ +4 45 @ @ 
Islands, coarse Je i 22 @ 20%@ 
Cameta, coarse 23 a 214%4@ 
Madeira, fine i 47 @ @ 
Acre Bolivian, fine i 47 @ @ 
Peruvian fine ? 47 @ @ 
Tapajos fine t 46 @ @ 
CAUCHO 
Lower caucho ball } ? 30 @ 32 @ 
Upper caucho ball...... 34 ? 346@ @ 


Rubber Market. 


SOUTH AMERICAN— March 1, February 2, February 25, 


MANICOBAS— 1919. 1920. 1920. 
Ceara negro heads..... 35 @ 35 @ 36 @ 
Ceara SCTAP «ccccccces ‘ 32 @ 32 @ 30 @ 
Manicoba, 30% guaran- 

Se | ¢ ncewwnheen event e 40 @ .4i1 .26 @ 32 @ 
Mangabeira thin sheet.. 37 @ «38 35 @ 30 @ 
CENTRALS— 

COGS SHRED 200 cccese oe 36 @ 37 33 @ 29 @.32 

Esmeralda sausage ...... @ 33 @ 29 @.32 

Cee GD 6occccdceen @ 32 @ 29 @.32 

Central scrap and strip... @ 30 @ .31% .27 @.30 

Central wet sheet........ @ .23 @ 21 @.24 

Guayule, 20% guarantee.. 33 @ .34 .27 @ 27 @ 

Guayule, washed and dried @ 37 @ 38 @ 

AFRICANS— 

Niger flake, prime........ 24 @ 18 @ 17 @ 

Benguela, extra No. 1, 28% @ .27 @ @ 
Senguela, No. 2, 32%%.. @ @ @ 

Congo prime, black upper. 45 @ 39 @ 38 @ 

Congo prime, red pper... @ 37 @ 35 @ 

Se GE Sedpcceeence @ 40 @ 39 @ 

— err @ 36 @ @ 

Rio Nunez ball.......... 

Rio Nunez sheets and 
GEFIMGS ncccccccccccces @ 40 @ 37 @ 

Conakry miggers ......... @ 40 @ 36 @ 

Massai sheets and strings. @ 40 @ @ 

GUTTA PERCHA— 
Ct ME g6dbéucenbedene @ .26 @ .30% @.32 
Red Macassar @ 2.909 @ 2.65 @ 
BALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar... 71 @ «4.72 56 @ 50 @.53 
Colombia senene 7 50 @* 46 @.50 
PO secuscoese a 46 @ 32. @.45 
Ss OE Ge ctccsceses 88 @ 89 82 @ 73 @.76 
ra t 84 @ 74 @.78 
RECLAIMED RUBBER. 
Che market for reclaimed rubber during February has been 


Production is practically sold 
up into the spring months by the leading reclaimers who are not 
contracts from users at the present time. On the other 
hand, large consumers are holding back on the present market 
beyond their commitments for May in anticipation of a hoped 
for change 

The 


quotations 


active in all the standard grades. 


1 
seeking 


of prices within a few weeks. 
prices on all standard grades remain the same as the 
for January. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 


25, 1920. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


February 


Standard reclair 


DD snudota0 beaneedd apeneudeel Rakuten deena $0.30 @$0.35 
DD  :noeebnee geebbGduewetesindéebeinenidae 35 @ .40 
DEE 60405000000. d004ecnhasedaadeeneeoens 12%@ .13% 
DE dating da.¢6be 006 REG ewWeaeeehaEeenanbaeneeedn 23 @ 24 
DK. ahetecieoeas+ed-bb sak Bence kngaetseneewens 16 @ .16% 
OE SE EE LE LE ATED 16 @ 4.17 
COE 4kd06-nensoubeeehaeneéa Cones eetenen 13 @ .14 
WD c.09 5006es ce cetnnnesseseusehbncddeceevesos 22 @ .25 
COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW SPOT RUBBER PRICES. 


February. 


-jantiitisipetiupiiinianaimetl sc iaptaiandineanigpaingtineesniaiicmliitae 
—_ on Allocated and Free. 
20.* 1 a 1918. 
PLANTATIONS: 
First latex crépe.. .$0.514%@$0.46% $0.58 @$0.55% $0.53%4@$0.51% 
Smoked sheet ribbed .51%@ .46 57Y%@ «54 52 @ .49% 
PARAS: 
Upriver, fine ...... 46 @ 42% 59%@ .58% S8%@_ .56 
Upriver, coarse 34 @ 31% 35 @ 34 37%@ «35 
Islands, fine ....... 44%@ .42 49%@ 49 48 @ .47 
Islands, coarse 21 @ .20% -22%@ .22% 35 @ .24 
GED. «dab corcnee 234%@ .21% .23 35 @ .24 


*Figured only to February 25, 





THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

In regard to the Albert B. Beers, broker in crude 
rubber and commercial William street, New York City, 
advises as follows: 

“During February there has been a fair demand for paper, mostly from 
out-of-town banks, and early in the month rates were about 6% per cent 
for the best rubber names, but at the end of the month buyers wanted 
It looks as taough rates 


financial situation, 
paper, No. 68 


6% per cent and 7 per cent on almost everything. 
will rule very firm for some time yet.” 
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SINGAPORE RUBBER REPORT. 


GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, Singapore, report [January 8, 1920]: 

At the usual weekly auctions held yesterday and to-day there was a 
good demand for all grades, wita the exception of off qualities ribbed 
smoked sheet. Fine pale crépe sold at up to $1.12 (one lot sold for $1.13 and 
two lots- for $1.12%) or 2 cents better than last week. Ribbed smoked 
sheet fetched $1.11% (three lots sold at $1.12) or the same as last auction. 

Last week’s good demand for the lower grades of crépe continued, and 
these show advances of from 3 to 3% cents 

Out of 871 tons catalogd 616 tons were offered and 348 tons sold, many 
lots of off quality ribbed smoked sheet being withdrawn. 

The following is the course of values: 

Sterling Equivalent 





In Singapore, per Pound in 

per Pound. London. 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoked..... 108c @ 111% 2/ 8% @ 2/9% 
Sheet, good ribbed smoked.... 98 @ 107% 2/ 6 @ 2/8 
Crépe, fine pale ............. 108% @ 112 2/9% @ 2/10% 
Crépe, ee 191 @ 107% 2/ 7% @ 2/9% 
Crépe, fine brown ..........-. 95% @ 103 2/5% @ 2/7% 
Crépe, good brown ........... &8 @ % 2/ 3% @ 2/ 5% 
Crépe, dark brown ........... 80 @ 9 2/ 1% @ 2/ 4% 
Crépe, bark brown ........... 744% @ 84% 1/11% @ 2/ 2% 

1Quoted in Straits Settlements currency—$1 — $0.567 United States 


currency. 


BATAVIA RUBBER MARKET. 


HERMANS, MARSMAN & CO., Batavia report [November 16 to De- 
cember 15, 1919]: 

At the opening of the market, the tone was very weak, and during 
the first week of December did not improve; only a few transactions were 
made, at prices ranging between 1.31-1.42 guilders for fine pale crépe and 
prime smoked sheets 

The market closed with more demand and higher quotations, 1 44 
guilders (57.6 cents) for prime smoked sheetts and fine pale crépe, while 
some mixed lots consisting of off crépe and off sheets were sold at 1.27 
guilders (50.8 cents) 


AMSTERDAM MARKET REPORT. 


TOOSTEN & TANSSEN, Amsterdam, report [January 30, 1920]: 

During ihe present week the market was very firm, a good turn-over being 
done with rising prices 

At the beginning of the week 
during the present year, mostly for the later months, at f. 1.40%-1.41% 
but later on inquiry was mostly confined to spot parcels, for which, in 
consequence of cuverings for January delivery, very good prices were 
obtained. e ‘ 

On Monday business in st: andar d crépe was done at f. 1.42, on Tuesday 


fair business was done for deliveries 


in the inscription f. 1.45-f. 1.47% was paid, and later in the week even 
f. 1.50 
During the last days only a little was being offered, but on the other 


hand the most pressing needs of the moment seem to have been satisfied 

On February 10 277,200 kgs. are being offered in the next inscription, 
of which about 58,000 kgs. are standard smoked sheets, 112,000 kgs. stan 
dard crépe, and about 100,000 kgs. lower qualities. 


ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET. 


GRISER & CO., Antwerp, re post {January 30, 1920]: 

There nave been no serious fluctuations of late, the market is sound and 
was firm at the end of the month Sales are of little importance, as 
dealers here are waiting for the auction on February 19. The stock on 
hand at the port of Antwerp was about 886 tons. The closing prices for 
futures on January 20 were 14.05 francs for every month from February 
to October, 14.00 francs November, 13.85 francs December. The tone 
of the market is firm 


UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS FOR 1920 (BY MONTHS). 


Manicoba 
and Total Total 


Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto for for 
1919. tions. Paras. cans. trals. ule. Grosso. 1920. 1919. 
January ....tons 17,799 2,620 821 111 eee eo 21,351 7,235 


(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ 
MANIFESTS. 


PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK. 


Totals. 
Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Mixed. Pounds. 


January 28. By the S. S Manco, from Para and Manaos. 


G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. | ich sselae “ddbeen. ee 
Poel & a. ..... ....- 105,938 , OP ae 
Cowdrey & Co........+.++ 13,500 se eer ee 
W. R. Grace & Co........ 1,960 - teens tees ‘ 1,960 
Meyer & Brown, Inc...... 89,600 hea cece. —aheke “seeuee 89,600 
Hagemeyer & Brunn...... 112,009 cece eeseee seeves seeces 112,000 
i Mattes & Ce...ccs WRFOO .ncoce ceceee 1900 S708 See 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc.... 1,312 - are 6,897 2,068 10,277 
Paul Bertuch ...........-. 12,625 11,05S ...... 30,938 ...... 54,618 
Fepruary 12. By the S. S. Rembrandt, at New York. 

H. A. Astlett & Co.....-- 51,349 . ..+-- 37,558 15,680 104,587 
January 9. By the S. S. Euclid, at New Tam. : 
Hagemeyer & Brunn..... 33,600 > ... 112,000 ...... 145,600 
H. A. Astlett & Co....... 73,100 +e. 27,430 1,580 102,110 


Paul Bertuch ...... a ja'556 cece pele" beetae 





Aathur Mey er & Co., Ltd. 


The “Goodyear Tire and 


By the S. S. City did Newcastle, at New Drips " 
A. Desmond & Co. ; 
T. Wilson & 2° 


Rubber Trading Co 


F. R. Henderson ry ae: 
Raw Products Co 
oar en S i. 


a? ard Sheuwer | Co., inc. . 

. T. photons & Co., ai 
_ By the S. Ss. Saolimnen.. at Sow York. 
‘Malaysian Rubber 








1,210 


PLANTATIONS, 
(Figured 180 pounds to the bale, or case.) 
Shipment Shipped 
from: to: Pounds. 
S. Fluor Spar, * New York. 
Colombo New York 378,560 
Colombo New York 4,000 
. S. Rotterdam, at New York. 
Rotterdam New York 132,160 
Rotterdam New York 288,177 
. S. Vistalia, at New York. 
London New York 30,420 
London New York 135,000 
London New York 112,000 
London New York 989,780 
S. Mauretania, at New York. 
Southampton New York 5,940 
5. S. Valdura, at New York. 
London New York 11,200 
S. West Mohno, at New York 
Liverpool New York 35,280 
Liverpuol New York 7,020 
Svdic, at New York. 
Colombo New York 80,640 
Colombo New York 186,660 
Colombo New York 21,780 
Colombo New York 123,300 
Colombo New York 33,480 
Colombo New York 55,080 
Colombo New York 235.200 
Colombo New York 909,900 


S. Arabia Maru, at Seattle. 


Singapore Akron 845,100 
Singapore New York 435,600 
Singapore Seattle 25.020 
Singapore New York 14,940 
Singapore New York 50,940 


S. Methuen, at New York. 





Singapore Akron 86,400 
P. Swettenham.New York 28,800 
Akror 504,000 
| New York 6,320 
Sisuanere New York 1,493,820 
Singapore New York 112,000 
S. Merico Maru, at Seattle, via Yokohama. 
Singapore New York 28,800 
Singapore New York 33,600 
Singapore Akron 587,320 
Singapore New York 20,160 
Singapore Seattle 414,120 
Singapore Seattle 237,600 
owe Singapore Seattle 960 
he S. S. Minnekahda, at New York. 
London New York 135,180 
London Akron 137,880 
London New York 464,040 
London New York 21,060 
London New York 380,340 
London New York 58,680 
London New York 339,380 
» S. S. Irishman, at New York. 
London Akron 422,820 
London New York 83,340 
London New York 1,800 
London New York 633,240 
London New York 291,960 
London New York 169,740 
London New York 1,585,439 
London New York 1,049,221 
By the S. S. Arabia Maru, at New York. 
Yokohama New York 56,560 
By the S, S, Eurymedon, at New York. 
7 Singapore New York 89,600 
Singapore New York 30,078 
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c Shipment Shipped 
Pounds Totals from: to: Pounds Totals. 
Y« Fesrvary lf By the S S. Kabinga, at New York 
York 10.9 The Goodyear Tire & 
York ROC Rubber Co Colombo Akron 424,080 
Yor 4,100 Chas. T. Wilson, Inc Colombo New York 381,240 
Yor 5( Aldens’ Successors, Inc Colombo New York 11,200 
Yor 5( ’arious Colombo New York 453,780 
Ye 70,8 140,850 isons & Crosfield 
— 2 Limite Cochin New York 216,720 - 
“a 8 24 800 Various Cochin New York 63,180 1,550,200 
\ FEBRUARY By e S. S. New Amsterdam, at New York. 
, 7 Poel & Kelly Rotterdam New York 134,100 
Pablo Calvet & C« Rotterdam New York 540,000 
Weise & ( Rotterdam New York 298,980 
Meyer & B In Rotterdam New York 67,200 
Alder > rs, Im Rotterdam New York 129,582 169,862 
S 364 
; FeBruary 17 ] the S. S. Port Lyttleton, at New York 
Aldens’ Successors, Ir Liverpool New York .223,809 
. 4 General Rubber ( Liverpool New York 635,580 
; ( Adolph Hirsch & ¢ Liverpool New York 309,420 
Mever & B n, li Liverpool New York 112,000 
Various 1,136,480 ,417.28 
, I ‘ 18 B e S. S. K lar at San Francisco 
( Firestone Tire & R 
Q r ( Singapore Akron 93,460 4¢ 
| 19 Itv t Ss. S. J ga) at New York 
Fr Stern & ( London New York 17,28 
; Balt Williams« x 
4 ( London New York 20,704 
} Va s Lond New York 360 8.34 
‘ a4 , FERBRUAR By e S. S. Empress Japan, at Vancouver. 
Meye & Brown, Inc Singapore Vancouver 100,800 1). 806 
+ 846 Fr Ak B e S. S. Valacia, at New York 
Poel & Kelly London New York 386,461 
War 4 4 Various London New York 390,900 777,3¢€ 
Y 0,10 Fesrvuary 24. By the S. S. laldura, at New York 
“ o * Various London New York 100,446 00,446 
Ve 24 06 Fesrvary 24. By the S. S. East Ind at New York 
Y 1,340 6,041,24 R. F. Downing & Co London New York 186,300 
Mitsui & Co., Limited London New York 192,600 
vw Yor W R. Grace " London New York 10,980 
Y x 7 Taornett & Fehr, In London New York 360 390.24 
FEBRUAR ) By S. S. Slavic Prince, at New York 
44,46 William H. Stiles & ( Singapore New York 156,801 
+,8¢ 4 ) Aldens’ Successors, In Singapore New York 22,400 
» Sew Weal Edward Maurer C« Ir Singapore New York 59,080 
- “ oF ae Gaston, Williams & Wig 
‘ ego more . ‘ Singapore New York 64,080 
2 493,380 L. Littlejohn & Co., In Singapore New York 568,080 
, 994,860 Fred Stern & Co Singapore New York 1,124,640 
. 90U Balfour, Williamson X& 
Co Singapore New York 431,460 
; Get I R. Henders & « Singapore New York 151,74 
Robinson & ( Singapore Ng York 28,200 
\ , a ov Poel & Kells Singapore Néw York 806,224 
ees 5 991.8 Edward Bouste & Ce Singapore New York 73,000 
Rg fhe Fisk Rubber Co Singapore Chicopee Falls 82,89) 
¥ 5.40 Chas. T. Wilson Co., Il: Singapore New York 98,100 
ve 358,38 Hadden & Co Singapore New York 184,320 
. F Fast Asiatic Co., In Singapore New York 144,990 
tof Vo Rogers-Pyatt Shellac ( Singapore New York 181,800 
J Johnstone & ( 
Y - 4K Inc ee singapore New York 72,360 
Yor U,1¢ Rubber Trading Co Singapore New York 48,960 
\ ; . Thos. A, Desmond & Ce Singapore New York 151,380 
: ° Rubber Importers’ & 
Dealers’ Co.. In Singapore New York 273,780 
Yor 403,18 rhornett & Fehr, In Singapore New York 70.566 
Nf 42 oa Hood Rubber Co. Singapore Watertown 5,400 
v, as’ Pacific Trading Corp. of ; . ” 
- a America ... Penang New York 112,504 
. tay W. R. Grace & C Penang New York 11,166 
r & arious Singapore New York 846,900 
York +, 104 arious Penang New York 5,951,340 
, 158 sen Fepruary 24. By the S. S. Karimoen, at New York. 
y General Rubber Co.. T’jong Priok New York 636,660 
The Fisk Rubber Co T’jong Priok Chicopee Falls 299,706 
ster 400 Poel & Kelly l’jong Priok New York 42,480 
\ 10 L. Sutro & Co.. I’jong Priok New York 75,061 
Ilarrisons & Crosfield, 
York 2 RO Limited . I’jong Priok New York 71,000 
Yor 68,800 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc T’jong Priok New York 54,360 
Yor 54, 3¢ rhornett & Fear, Inc T’jong Priok New York 9,900 
Yor $2,480 Rubber Trading C:¢ l’jong Priok New York 108,004 
Vernon Metal & Produces 
Yor 0,366 Co Séacs jong Priok New York 12,060 
! 585, 90( Fred Stern & Co l’jong Priok New York 89,82¢ 
F. R. Henderson & C¢ r’'jong Priok New York 45,000 
n §2,920 Fred Stern & Co . Batavia New York 26,640 
York 40,320 Kuaarah Trading Co., 
rtow! ont Sh sevascas Batavia New York 93,780 
Yor 12,964 Manhattan Rubber Mf 
Yor 18,000 Co seteesnees Batavia New York 28,800 
York 23,04¢ F. R. Henderson & Cx Batavia New York 393,480 
F. R. Henderson & Cx Socrabaya New York 1,804 
York 109,260 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc Soerabaya New York 346,680 
Yor 58,680 Edward Maurer Co., Inc Soerabaya New York 37,260 
York 44,64( Gaston, Williams & Wig 
York 44,82( Me eachesesdon Soerabaya New York 127,440 
Mitsui & Co., Limited Soerabaya New York 137,340 
Y ork 102,960 General Rubber Co. Soerabava New York 3,600 
York 793.08 United Malaysian Rub Soerabaya New York 3,467 
York 3.960 8.427.376 ber ( t 
Various Penang New York 26,100 2,670,437 
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AFRICANS. Shi 
Shipment Shipped 
Shipment Shipped ’ : oe from to: Pounds. Totals. 
from: to Pounds. Totals. Fesruary 16. By the S. S. Panama, at New York 
JANUARY I S. S. Eglantier, at New York. t= Seuiivodn & Co Cristobal New York 
Various Paris New York 40,150 40,150 Wan Scholl & Ce ” mew oe N : es 
i : Lae meme G CUBeccces s iF w | 
; FEBRUARY 2 By the 8S. S. Manchuria, at New York. Mecke & Co...... , Cristobal New York 
Various " Antwerp New York 5,750 5,750 American Trading Co Cristobal New York 
_Fesruary 3. By the S. S. Roma, at New York. Heilbron, W olf & Co Cristobal New Yor! 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc Marseilles New York 39,817 a Cristobal New York 
Various Po * pai met 10°925 50.742 arious 3008 Cristobal New York 64,368 
_ Fepruary 9. By the S. S. Mormugac, at New York. _ FEBRUARY 19. By the S. S. Mohegan, at New York 
Various Lisbon New York 3,097 223,097 t Itt amares Corp Puerto C’l’bia New York 89,400 89,400 
_Feprvary 9. By the S. S. Lebanon, at New York, jE EBRUARY 20. [By the S. S. Carillo, at New York 
Various : Bordeaux New York 318.520 318.520 Ultramares Corp.. Cristobal New York 450 450 
FEBRUARY 15 By the S. S. Fictorious, at New York. zs eae 21 _ By the S. S. Gen. IV. C. Gorgas, at New York 
Albert Evck & Antwerp New York 230 Pabl mane oS oe Cristobal New Vork 7,920 
Poel & Kelly... Antwerp New York 115 345 Va ch ne ees Cristobal New York 33,300 
; 10 q ] 3 
, F EBRUARY 19 By the S. S. Lapland, at New York. paige c aieoth — ae tae —— 44,289 
Various Antwerp New York 372,385 372,385 GUAY E 
Fepruary 20. By the S. S. Britannia, at New York. ier 
Various ‘ Marseilles New York 1,100,580 100,580 Fepruary 17. By rail at Eagle Pass, Texas 
Frervary 21 By the S. S. Henry Clay, at New York Continental-Mexican Rub- 
Rubber Importers’ & er Co : : M | 5 
ciieeel” nts agers New York 150 150 Fes - - cess Mexico New York 56,000 56,000 
t r m _ FEBRUARY 17 vy raii at Eagle Pass, T as 
i E le Kelly By es 7 cques ( ants r, ¥ New York Continental-Mexican Rub- cp te 
el 38 il é € V rk 9.46 x , ' "4 x 
avr New rh 69,460 69,460 - ( ice edeiericain Mexico Akron 55,000 55.000 
_Fepsrvary 19 By rail at Eagle Pass, Texas 
BALATA. Continental-Mexican Rub- 
TANUARY 2 By the S. S. Manco, at New York. te  eteceats eae Mexico New York 58,100 68,100 
Cowdry & Co Brz N "orl 95 otn _ FEBRUARY 28 By rail at Eagle Pass, Texas 
“flor: = azil a ew ¥ — ae 4,950 4,950 Continental-Mexican Rub- 
_ Fesrt ARY 1 By the S. S. West Mohno, at New York oer Ga weseccx Mexi Al 5 S 
Ps : na New York 1.500 nchlieg! ° Ot net SEP eree ere ) ico kron 82.500 8? 500 
Fesrvuary 2. By the S. S. Mayaro, at New York 
4 2 y Vaya at Ne ork PONTIANAK. 
American Trading Co... Trinidad New York 1,500 . 
Southern Sales Corp Trinidad New York 112,200 _ Fesrvary 9 3y the S. S. Maney at New York 
Various ....... Trinidad New York 4,675 118,375 Edward Boustead & Co.. Singapore New York 53,040 53,040 
FEBRUARY 4 By tl S. S. Jriskman, at New York. Fesruary 13. By the S. S. Cut f New Castle, at New York 
Earle Bros London New York 300 3,300 United Malaysian Rub- 
Fesruary 7. By the S. 5. Oranje Nassau, at New York er Co., Ltd. . : Singapore New York 223,250 
Wm. Schall & Co Paramaribo New York 4,398 4,398 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New Yo 3°75 
398 Hada y: , I . York 48,750 
Fepruary 11 By the S. S. Ancon, at New York FR. Pa ~ & r ; seers ew York 98,000 
> snderson & Cx Singapore { 5.5 
I. S. Sembrada & Co Cristobal New York 900 Various “RPS : ete “ + . oon 2200 = 
Hollingshurst & Co Cristobal New York 700 Feprvary 2( By eo a ——— ee 74,500 450,000 
& Co Cristobal New York 1,650 I oer wae llages iis the S. S. Slavic Prince, at New York. 
By the S. S. Wm. M. Tupper, at New York eee & Co., Inc. Singapore New Yor! 2,700 
Co Puerto C’mbia New York 3,200 3,200 F oth aie Mie ae ae New York 175,200 177,900 
Feprvary 16. By the S. S. Maravel, at New York. United. Malay “5 Rut oh ae Sem Pemneieas 
: = 7 . = ed = Malaysian Rub 
G. Amsinck & Co., In Trinidad New York 12,120 > ” eee Soerabaya San Fran 372,47 72,47 
General Export & Con FERRI sy 74 , } , “" re ws 176 
es gay, Trinidad aw Vai 11.160 Unit hs .. by the S. S. Karimoen, at New Yor! 
Southern Sales Corp Trinidad New York 43,200 me Co 7 Rub- ’ 
South & Central Amer Variou sh ne d fe 7 pla ti New Yor! 6,300 
an Commercial Co Trinidad New York 760 : io mee rey Soerabaya New Yorl 11,700 18,000 
Various rriridad New York S80 92,120 
Fepruary 16. By the S. S. Panama, at New York. GUTTA PERCHA, 
Heilbron, Wolff & Co Cristobal New York 4,200 Fesruary 20. By the S. S. lV’alacia, at New Yor 
G. Amsinck & Co., Im Cristobal New York 700 Western Electric Co.... I ondon at New Yor! ) : 
Itramares Corp Cristobal New York 7,200 ii ee oe mans — 
American Trading ( Cristobal New York 150 7 
Merck & Co Cristobal New York 4,140 GUTTA GIAE. 
J. S. Sembrada & ( . Cristobal New York 8,460 26,850 _Fesrvuary 13. By the S. S. Cit f New Castle, at New Yorl 
7 Feprvary 20. By the S. S. Carillo, at New York United Malaysian Rub ‘ - 
Various Cristobal New Yor! 900 900 BOP Coi, EAB cccccces d New York 175,700 175,700 
Feprvuary 14. By the S. S. New Cast : 7 
- R } .f h at New Yorl 
CENTRALS. United | Malaysian Rub ; 
TANUARY By S. S. General G. W. Goethals, at New York er Co., Ltd we Singapore New York 447,149 622,849 
G. Amsinck & Co., In Cristobal New York 21,600 
Ultramares Corp Cristobal New York 10,200 MANICOBA., 
J. S. Sembr ida & Co Cristobal New York 1,515 Fesruary 2. By tie S. S. Rembrandt, at New York 
W. R. Grace & Co Cristobal New York 300 H. A. Astlett & Co Santos New York 4,620 
Pablo Calvet & Co Cristobal New York 15,000 Poel & Kelly. Santos New York 101 420 
Wellman, Peck & ‘ Cristobal New York 4,800 Hagemeyer & Brunn.. Santos New York 8140 
T. Thompson & Co Cristobal New York 300 General Rubber Co Santos Kite homer 13'860 
Various Cristobal New York 3.900 57,615 General Rubber Co Santos Montreal 9240 
Feprvary 1 By the S. S. General O. H. Ernst, at New York cehand ‘* Santos New York 51,640 388,920 
G. Amsinck & Co., In Cristobal New York 3,450 _ Fesruary 16. By the 5 S. Marava!, at New York. 
Pablo Calvet & Co ss Cristobal New York 10.800 Southern Sales Corp.... Trinidad New York 540 540 
Otto Gerdan & Co Cristobal New York 66,600 80,850 
FEBRUAKY By the S. S. Ce n, at New York aie Seay y 
G. Amsinck & ( Inc.. Cristobal New York 4,500 4,500 ANTWERP RUBBER ARRIVALS. 
> I ; } Y ? a > k = 
i on ARY B eS. S. M tro, at New York, January 19. By the S. S. Anversville, from the Congo 
on & Co any aes Waals 45 45 . , — ; 
Middlet & lrinidad Ne v Y orl 4,245 4,245 Société Anonyme Bungé (Comptoir Commercial Belgique)... ..kilos 6,332 
Feprvary 9. I the S. S. H’aconta, at New York. Société Anonyme Bungé (Belgika). PE PAN PA Pe OE Ss 8/280 
Various Vera Crus New York 4,350 4,350 Société Anonyme Bungé (Combination)............:..eeeeeeeeee 11683 
= Ss “4 ry 4 "7 P 
Feprvary ll. By e S. S. Ancon, at New York. Rens Fm rom og Pan hae f enh a eae 20,241 
Ultran Cor ( tobal New York 2.55 S 7 x niale /inversoise (-ompagnic du Kassai)... 18,940 
‘ es ristoba New York 2,550 Société Coloniale Anversoise (S. A. B.).... 4,601 
G. Amsinck & Co., In Cristobal New York 70,950 WR sone eeeveds 40. 595 
Pablo Calvet & Co Cristobal New York 167,550 = 
J. S. Sembrada & Co. Cristobal New York 1,300 Total kilo 110 122 
Hollinghurst & Co Cristobal New York See ee eee apm Me) mage, ge ahha ae Te 
R Fabian & Co Cristobal New York 600 Fesruary 3, 1920. By the steamer Matadi from the Congo. 
Isaac Brandon & Bros Cristobal New York 1,050 Bungé & Co 
A. M. Capen’s Sons, In Cristobal New York 5,250 Soc oe C | ae le ectmmtins diniane ‘ ae > Cas hilos 51,224 
Mecke & Co. Cristobal New York 5,250 Credit C 1 iad ™ ag anon hy mene o noe du Haut ¢ ongo)... 9,730 
Andean Trading Co Cristobal New York 4,500 der Velde) e et Commercial (Kassai). (formerly L. & W. Van 
Overseas Cor} Cristobal New York 87,450 Others <li a wie che adits iste tthe alana iri ds rite sins 84,230 
Otto Gerdan & Co.. Cristobal New York ee a 66) od See ape ee ee ee ere 
P. Nephews & Co Cristobal New York 450 : ——~ “4 
Demarest Bros. Cristobal New York 1,950 WIOD . grethan tran cnannets tere naanten sr iiee Vere Feet — 
Cristobal New York 397,480 785,930 (Compiled by Grisar & ( {ntwerp.) 
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INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURES AND INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE FROM THE 
1919. 





EXPORTS OF 
UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES, DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 


lires. 














Belting, Drucgists’ - —, Insulated All Other 
H and Boots Ss Rubber \ute All Wire and Manufactures 
EXPORTED TO I g - Sundries mobiles. Others. Cables. of Rubber. Totals. 
I Value Pairs Value Value Value Value Value. Value. Value. 
Evurort 
\ustria-Hungar S) TT een ee eee ce ee Ce SIG, BGO ccccce = cevcce 2,477 $13,405 
i i i  .. gheeee on0e0¢ «66608 . s66¢ch. .. Seeeee j-s0000c¢ . Guewas T —  wseseee 22 
Belgiur 88 $4 6,435 $5,5 $55 84,467 $2,656 $28,306 4,516 126,817 
Denmark 8 4,038 76,677 53, 30 189,939 8,453 3,468 16,657 276,203 
France 33 155 30,764 24,565 10,793 208,638 8,109 11,038 55,630 320,503 
serma 4 1 4 7 13 1,200 32,719 aaa 24 34,030 
re¢ 719 818 ae 8 8=—#’ eu bee 1,920 3,095 33,962 
Iceland a Far Is is 1,449 820 24 21 50 701 1,344 43 4,979 
Italy x 13,350 18,677 441 * ieee 13,134 6,852 123,114 
Malta, ‘ and Cyprus Islands 22 59 ° ee . seeene es00 8 8=6 oe O0 1,150 1,209 
Netherland 5.769 - wees 23,507 1,391 306 186,139 0.416 26,702 6,995 267,718 
Norway 41 5,424 11,300 172,539 151,658 3,283 71,323 5,889 84,622 6,866 334,982 
Portugal 5 12 78 81 — <erecs 19,214 Pr = sennes 1,254 21,539 
Roumania 14 - secees 3,348 5,600 23,972 “* 80 29,666 
Russia in Europe 8,404 12 360 253 Re “wvensei 2.258 209 12,382 
Spair 4 60 300 4,068 3,310 2,278 118,981 994 16,416 16,384 160,204 
Sweden 7 envi 54; sneua 2 20«.-«s Mana uenees a ~-pxecwe 267 55,437 
Switzerland +8 72 64,664 41,303 130 * aes 5,322 11,57 139,865 
Turkey in | | 206,164 158,116 28 32 — 65 600 158,841 
Englan ri ; ¢ 4,323 68,925 45,465 6,194 340,998 44,717 17,991 106,693 637,285 
Scotlar 3,600 2,731 7 — ~setoo ceases kavess 2,918 
CE eran las eee ees, gaches i ceeanea <ustae. Gutess | Dewhee «Baedem. weades: Uceewese thee 415 415 
I Europe $8 57 $23,165 675,232 $ 101 $34,861 $1,535.984 $92.140 $212,608 $241,784 2,755,496 
R . $37 177 $148 $10,326 a $4,405 $619 $15,724 
B H : 2,794 3¢ 4.0( $10 185 92 3,056 
( Q r 760 7.4 $23 67,412 3,843 24,995 253,040 448,517 
18 14 ; 1,71 2 493 1,615 4,602 
( 24 2,570 141 3,233 
H 310 4 x 87 78 40 380 4,950 
‘ . 916 683 810 14 332 1,967 7,354 
Pp 144 Re 4,589 540 7,707 2,175 44,294 
Salva 144 0 +,793 245 829 6,957 
Vl 2.729 ¢ | 36° 9,130 21,852 26,916 210,562 
M 647 9¢ ie - o@eane * deases 71 
Ne é 407 14 < 31¢ 73 369 6,995 35,373 
Barba 19¢ 4 647 ae 96 887 
la 64 6 13,8 306 404 969 16,410 
T . { 566 471 100 14,841 749 141 217 20,181 
( We 925 783 72 1,031 516 201 307 2,956 
Cuba 804 ) 6,987 02,254 16,656 50,458 33,969 379,616 
Dat WW | ol 163 8 54 280 1,537 
‘ A , 102 ( ; 217 ua, Sai 66 3,115 
j West 53 70 15 2,138 153 210 136 2,864 
Ha 4 3 15 8,073 9 149 342 8,674 
D R 72 28 97 4,225 581 596 1,495 8,660 
I _N Awe Q O¢ $6 43.577 $44,539 $47,060 $436,731 $34,912 $115,406 $332,646 $1,230,232 
\ ' ‘ 
roc . 5,947 $5,923 $3,198 $41,266 $70 $10,705 $38,650 $106,991 
- 95 250 ‘i> . eceeeal 105 4,032 
tate 28.039 049 27 121,452 642 47,394 18,640 223,379 
Ct ; 2'237 1,810 71 2,529 1,061 25,105 21,862 86,343 
a 171 170 1,254 14,223 559 5,189 3,809 26,263 
Ecua 9 45 14 490 328 166 1,953 
British ¢ 8 1,462 58 623 2,215 
Dutch ( . a - suas’ aeons 81 181 
Paragua esses ceeees 2,701 
Per l l 56 26,577 2,934 53,518 
[ ; 50 44 35 6,536 aaa 1,363 1,976 30,478 
‘ ‘ 7 5,823 170 255 2,795 10,803 
I S Ami A 264 $31,67 $11,45¢ $253,887 $2,502 $116,974 $91,641 $548,857 
\ 4 
cl 6,004 $9,00 $25 $1,113 $1,026 $2,469 $2,582 $16,771 
Tapanese ( na — 4 eeenss seéoee 8 8§=©— 0S OES 425 
hosel 343 7 ‘ coe) ena ii7 575 
2 sh I . R58 04 474 13,850 4,723 16,413 8,322 130,513 
I ain 56 oS eae ir 6.052 83,448 
Yther British East Indies — 2s066 i<cséens jjé§§ seeees 1,809 =n seeee 615 8 3,097 
Dut Fast Indies 1 17 7,150 . 3,669 1,709 33,124 
Fre ie 167 i --igdes,  “euakin 437 
Honek 8 22 $24 733 687 51 655 2,588 
Japan 4.8 292 $5,377 33,090 3,376 47 4,353 507 13,883 17,498 89,875 
Russia in Asia 3,072 ae iekess jo «eec8 esaese \‘eneece. Grebees 3,389 
Sian nes 280 © jjse60ce  jce808e  see0es 280 
Turke nm Asis 6,459 6.169 1S castes  <«udews 635 6.960 
Torats, Asta ) $5,377 50,048 $53,382 $2,394 $205,121 $7,213 $37,100 $37,578 $371,482 
O)CEA A 
Australia z 3,818 $3.86 $3,10 $81,663 $711 $1,438 $22,584 $135,616 
Ne Zealand ¢ 64 $1,690 197 179 1,091 82,448 4,29 443 6,166 104,415 
ellie 0UCtea0UlCtC(“(ié‘ MES ORO 060UC«<C MC MRO es 469 131 540 
Branch Os . sa 813 584 40 35 1,655 
. an Occea 58 7 629 70 aie 520 1,698 
| Isla 386 7 ,867 79,968 2,653 12,27 6,393 106,747 
I OcEaA 64 $1,690 4,459 $4.8 $6.065 $245,921 $8,310 $14,604 $35,829 $350,671 
\y 
B ‘ $50 $50 
, WW Af 6.59 ‘ - 463 70,316 
Resth Af 48 189 314 37 68,797 2,829 2,252 18,876 97,253 
Rrit Ea Af 1.080 :  eneee 1,080 
. Is . , Seer ae eee 576 
br Af " 8 5 27 8.901 
Ita 79 
M 300 55 vba . whatha: | ouemeed 255 
Por s i 1 eieteeces eeeghin - zaeued.. ~~ tees & eeneen 150 125 371 55 701 
Egypt es antes »~-oeeeex “Redwen - aa ee “Geases/ oases 2,964 3,880 
Tora AFRICA. $64,264 300 $1,248 1,489 $1,569 $1,937 $85,961 $2,954 $2,623 $22,535 $183,091 
ToTats $436,016 778 $57 812.0 $669,084 $103,772 $2,763,605 $148,031 $499,315 $762,013 $5,439,829 
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Belting 
Hose and 


ExPoRTED TO— Packing. 
EL au en6ukqaceadieeengeenes $16,760 
BOGE GR iveccnanwamncecences 3,086 

MOORS cnvdndpsesecssecee $19,842 


ome by the Bureau of Foreign 


SHIPMENTS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY. 


Boots and Shoes. 


Value. 
$5,149 
850 


$5,999 





Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 


OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 


UNITED STATES. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
Twelve Months Ended December 31 
pe <incttietinsiaistt 


1919. 


























1918. 
UNMANUFACTURED—free : —— 
India rubber: Pounds. Value Pounds. Value. 
From France .....+--- 169,318 $72,406 2,410,319 $752,579 
eee TE ee 2,637,665 1,276,060 
Portugal ....... 424,424 152,362 87,422 24,470 
United Kingdora. 6,627,165 723,993 60,251,894 28,687,500 
Canada ... . 2,712,336 1,314,386 5,320,540 2,530,295 
Central Ame: i ica. 387,144 143,033 448,827 152,416 
Mexico . 2,185,809 850,123 963,242 306,307 
BEE scccsccsses 40, 332,620 13,378,588 58,845,384 20,828,269 
POE caccccceves 1,373,751 489, 146 4,567,002 1,501,854 
Other South 
America ...... 2,216,993 873,914 2,398,750 1,000,962 
British E. Indies. 227,695,805 104,97 3, ,396 329,624,236 131,652,143 
Dutch E. Indies. 37,344,813 18 204689 61,260,330 24,600,493 
Other countries.. 4,489,130 2,202,277 7,124,810 2,507,035 
TOMO ccccsvcsece 325,959, 308 $146, 378, 313 535,940,421 $215,820,383 
Delete cccccccsvccocecese 1,547,338 $836,383 1,628,134 $937,038 
GOES cons ccvccesceess 1/376.085 413,484 3,204,224 760,690 
Jelutong (Pontianak) ... 9,932,476 683,551 18,662,702 2,213,964 
Gutta percha........00.. 1,207,980 225,992 6,495,818 1,068,693 
BOE ovcccncsees 14,063,885 $2,159,410 29,990,878 $4,980,390 
Rubber scrap .......+++- 8,526,420 645,581 10, 777,225 825,619 
Totals, unmanu- 
factured ....ce. 348,549, 613 $149,183,304 576,708,524 $221,626,392 
Chicle (dutiable) ....... 7,251,022 $3,917,104 2 445,538 $6,216,987 
MANUFACTURED—dutiable : 
India ruber and gutta- m 
POTCRS wccccccecccsese ccvccces SCG .048 0. « 4 Ra. ws 8 $956,085 
India rubber substitutes. 383,497 392,092 47,966 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE, 


MANUFACTURED— 
Automobile tires ....... $14,511,621 
All other tires’ ...cccee cecccees 755,888 
Scrap and old .......... 2,931,929 287,883 
Reclaimed ..cccccccceses 2,904,234 502,176 
Belting, hose and packing? ........ 4,525,243 
Suspenders and garters.. ........ 1,185,985 
MOOUs sccossccccss pairs 772,856 2,799,116 
i oncocaseces pairs 1,285,110 1,584,747 
Druggists’ rubber sundries' ........ 772,539 
Insulated wire and cables’ ........ 5,604,929 
Other rubber manu- 

Factures® scccccccccces cecccese 5,762,079 


$38,292,806 
$123,952 


Totals manufactured 
Fountain pens... number 


161,399 


261,110 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE, 


UNMANUFACTURED— 





BED SURBEE cecccocesse 6,150,755 $3,133,622 
BE. esdundeeneaesvene 706,185 436,252 
CE wsasceesscedoe 9,778 2,936 
Jelutong (Pontianak).... 73,868 9,756 
Gutta-percha ...........-. 126,731 29,015 
Rubber scrap .....cceee. 58,574 16,032 
Totals, unmanu- 
eee 7,125,891 $3,627,613 
MANUFACTURED— 

India Rubber ........... $25,901 
GEE occcccccscss § csseesus 14,200 
Totals, manufactured ........ $40,101 
CG cctccvcseccacesne 76,753 44,831 


-— OA 
No 
| CASBwAN 








EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF 


THE UNITED STATES, 


MANUFACTURED— 
To Alaska: 
Belting, hose and pack- 


Dt eehedemeadedens. e¢ecases $99,719 
3oots and shoes, pairs 69,096 183, 757 
Other rubber goods... ........ 62 601 

Dt Stutkenkeae  "aaeteabs $346,077 


To Hawaii: 
Belting, hose and pack- 


76,995 





$114,711 
200,344 
50,997 


$366,052 


159, 886 





 shuantanccdeces acodened $89,207 
Automobile tires ..... .....+.. 963,329 
St ME Ghkcacdees. s<csaene 33,552 
Other rubber goods .. ........ 143,733 
ED cctdekbeicanns! eoeeees $1,228,821 


$1,462,928 











Tires. 
Druggists’ -—-—--_~"_, Insulated. All Other 
Rubber Auto- All Wire and Manufactures 
Sundries. mobiles. Others. Cables. of Rubber. Totals, 
Value. Value. Value. Talue. Value. Value. 
send $169,075 $1,590 erry $15,943 $208,517 
sneens 51,840 1,172 eovese 12,211 69,159 
errr "$220, 915 $2,762 senece $28,154 $277,676 
Twelve Months Ended December 31. 
NS ee 
1918. 1919. 
ae ——“~— 2 | es 
Pounds. Value Pounds. Value 
To Porto Rico: 
Belting, hose and pack- 

Pt sas speeds osnes $51,058 $57,212 
Automobile tires ....,  ...+++-- eee 867,457 
Ge TE vcccacace venecere nr )86— | as eenne 33,742 
Other rubber goods... ........ eer 196,721 

ED. cuwdecandes. 44ssng04 e.. secbenes $1,155,132 
To Philippine Islands: 
yp hose and pack- 
ee te og ith tt i —_e $279,282 
Boots and shoes, pairs 188,928 152,835 154,624 149,189 

Oe k.9a8000680 60% 6% 1,1 15,737 Wenevens - woussaue 1,498,066 

Other rubber goods... DE . eddtemen Gc Gultnias 463,660 
ES inc airbaaan $366,352 rater ” $2,390,197 


2 Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries 


are given on pages 396-397 of this issue. 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 











during December 








CANADA. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER, 
Nov 
1918 ice 
UNMANUFACTURED—free: Pounds. Value 
Rubber, gutta percia, etc.: 
From United Kingdom...... 54,604 $24,172 
United States ...... 155,833 56,325 
a eer 108,592 40,364 
British East Indies: 
COFTAM ccccccccses 18,194 11,695 
Straits Settlements.. 453,826 209,198 
New Zealand ........ 1,324 940 
WOME: Sits vicina 792,373 $342,694 
Rubber, recovered ..........++ 431,759 54,003 
Hard rubber sheets and rods.. 2,540 2,581 
Hard rubber tubes............ Sua 950 
Rubber, powdered, and rubber 
or gutta percha scrap....... 61,209 13,598 
Rubber thread, not covered.... 2,420 3,520 
Rubber eubatitute .....ccceer. 134,942 12,901 
Totals, unmanufactured. 632,870 $87,553 
ec das dekeee eee eues : 29 29 
Chicle niglelgcncmas coon «SB 28,852 
MANUFACTI ame—duti ‘able : 
"2. Sear $15,349 
Waterproofed clothing ....... 4,414 
3elting, hese and packing.... 35,251 
Gloves, and hot-water bottles.. (*) 
PGE DOD inked ds c0acwees (7) 
PER -6nt6nss beeguawncasmenen 35,373 
Insulated wire and cables: : 
Wire and cables, covered with 
cotton, linen, silk, rubber, 
CE . viahissdawewnceasaees ia 10,233 
Copper wire and cables, cov- 
ered as above..........++ (t) 
Other manufactures. ...cccesse cevcee 151,600 
Totals, manufactured.... $222,220 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS. 
November. 


1918 
~— — 
Produce 
of 
Canada. 
UNMANUFACTURED— Value 
Crude and waste rubber...... $14,65+ 
MANUFACTURED— 
Hos 7 vA 4,624 
Boots and shoes pies kee ede kee 84,352 
DE ii cynacosenesakawens 1,141 
Tires 385,815 
Belting cath wie b-ece ate & ee 83 
All other—n. o. Dens os 3,220 


Totals, ufactured...$ 


mart 


Chicle 


*Included in “Other manufactures.” 
*+Included in “Pens of all kinds.” 


tIncluded in “‘Wire and cables,” etc. 





Goods. 
Value. 


"2,273 


~ $10,472 








ember. 
riage 1919. 
“Pounds. ~ Value 
779,359 $410,096 
197,309 86,237 
28,600 20,413 
1,048,723 457.147 
2,053,991 $973,893 
347,521 59,178 
12,844 3,579 
‘00-6 1,666 
354,672 44,468 
2,659 3,879 
135,236 15,512 
852,932 $128,282 
151,203 94,767 
$36,561 
17,290, 
32,214 
4,020 
10,012 
38,584. 
14,575. 
9,779. 
pan 210,760 
$373,805 
. 1919. 
(ramemccsrtcaneed tgp, 
Reex 
ports of 
Foreign 
Goods. 
Value. 
$16,373 
‘131 
2,046 
2,236 
$577,585 $4,440 
37,985 ond4s 
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UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. bargoed practically all consuming points. Dealers thus being un- 
IMPORTS able to move their stocks freely either inward or outward. This 
december situation has resulted in lower price offerings by the dealers. 
1919 Figures compiled by the National Automobile Chamber of 
: Va ca a Commerce indicate that the scrap tires produced in 1920 will 
— nuit total a net rubber content of 96,000 tons, scrap tubes for 1920 
er will net 20,000 tons, a total of 116,000 tons rubber scrap resulting 
Du East Ir £13,676 5,088 £300,694 from 1920 expansion in the automobile industry. Some dealers 
Gold Coset 6419 420 3186 look with concern upon this output while others optimistically i 
Other Africar 12.04 100,50. ane 33,994 consider it affords an opportunity for them to do a bigger busi- 
P 6 6 2,51¢ e e . 
B 8'454 12,978 154.993 ness than ever, possibly on a new scale of prices. 
" I .. 14,908 180,04 
~ 4454 69 4 54,204 633,641 —— 
Fede te M , 1 4 60.870 63.52 753.366 
7.74 43,913 519,123 QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
February 25, 1920. 
5.232 £2,653,844 Prices subject to change without notice 
4 ‘ sit t 6.966 0.123 
we BOOTS AND SHOES: 
Tot ‘ 0, 399,878 32,198 £2,673,967 Arctic tops : ruvcenects, S008. 0 
Gutta percha 1,94 f 4,0 3,057 £240,570 Boots and shoes ih 08% @ 08% 
MANUFACTURED— . : er Trimmed arctics ‘x : lb 06%@ «07 
i t t oes. dozer £ 4,90 14,09¢ £27,095 Untrimmed arctics lb .05% @ 06 
Watery fed clothing 3,809 
Automobile tires and tub: 47,24 322,20 HARD RUBBER: 
lotorcy - sae _— t pd Battery irs, black compound . ad lb, 01 a 
| age “y are — 0 612 No. 1, bright fracture....... on towne seek 23 @ .24 
e t i 4 
lusulated wit 447, INNER TUBES: 
Submarir abl ’ No. 1, old packing... sn ona 18 @ .18% 
: : , 167 673 No. 2 , e° : —ere 10 @ .10% 
tals tet ee readied we satesearesouine Ib. 094@ 09% 
EXPORTS MECHANICALS: 
{ ' a . Black scrap, mixed, No. 1 wT | 0344 04 
We : "9 f 4 No lb 03 G@ 
Ma “D— Car springs ...... ee 034%@ .04 
7 P a Heels oes lb. 03 a 03% 
W aterproote lothing pte : ; 34 04 Horse-shoe pads.... - ..lb.* 03 @ 03% 
Hoot at ‘ " vs t+ ett. Hose, air brake.. ‘ Ib. 044% @ 
tr ate * , ae’ a7 fire. cotton lined lb 01%@ 01% 
Submarine cable p+ sa ame garden er 01Y“@ 01% 
arriage ur Mgt ‘ > Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber - lb. 034%@ 04 
Ik | ! t », JOU ~ - Matting .... ; lb O1L4Z@ 01% 
Auton tire $ ’ a ou Red packing .... : lb. 05%@ .06 
lotor re nd t ’ ce oes Red scrap, No. 1 — 09 @ 10 
) rt ‘ ita : Re - lb. 06%@ .07% 
P a4 White scrap No. 2 ; ° ‘ . Ab. 08 @ .09 
8,7 8¢ £1,146, No. 1 eyes 10 @ .il 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN TIRES: 
' a PNEU MATIC— | 
* ) £ R21 Auto peelings, No. 1 . «lb. 06%@ .07% 
"he 4 77.1 No, 2...... ‘a lb, = =.04%@ 05% 
« 19-710 63 ) Bicycle ° . ‘ . «lb. .02%@ .03 | 
: "149 53.787 Standard white auto + nko eee lb. 04% @ .04% | 
on 4 , ‘ re 1.707 45 Standard mixed auto ona ee .03% @ 
— ae . as : 16.( 4 Stripped, unguaranteed oa lb .02%@ 
O . White, G. & G., M. & W., and U. S a lb, =. 04%@ 05 
; } 67 é 81,530 SOLID 
. : Carriage : , 6am 04 @ 0414 
Wast i 5/9 >y Irony . sie ie ob oe lb 01 @ 
I ! l . ; 13,046 t 84,/5¢ Truck coven 03%@ .03% 
i t 1 50? . l u ae 7 ra Z 
4 
la t pl THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
- eR 43 4,87 
Wate r NEW YORK. 
Autom nd tubes 1,656 An 1n Cotton. Though the variations in prices amounted 
ss : to 255 points, the market for cotton remained extraordinarily 
rr rre dull throughout February, “no sales” being recorded day after 
day for three weeks. On February 2, the spot price for middling 
BBER SCRAP uplands cotton was 39.50 cents; it declined day by day to 37.55 
THE MARKET FOR RU : cents, rose slightly and hung around 38 cents for a week, then 
NEW YORK rose slowly to 39.35 cents on February 24 and 40.10 cents on 
7 HERE has been a steady demand for shoe and tire scrap February 25 
from the reclaimers who are operating at capacity in most Ecyptian Cotton. The market for Egyptian cotton has been 
indard grades rather erratic, with violent fluctuations, but this has not seriously | 
The price of shoes mewhat easier than last month. The affected the actual sales. Conditions are much as they were last 
unusually heavy snow e past month has depleted stocks of month, though prices have gone up somewhat. High grade Sakel 
rubber footwear and this yrmous consumption of new goods _ js worth $1.50 a pound and upper Egypts 8 or 10 cents a pound 
will have a marked effect increasing the spring collections. less, 
The spring collection of tires is due in two months and will Artzona Cotton. This is selling now at $1.00 a pound for 
he f ] ger tl} t nenal ft mortions . : . a . 1 F - 
be OF large lan usual proportion medium grades and little of it is to be had. The number of 
The price of crude is but slightly affecting that of scrap bales on hand is less than 3,000. The quality of the Arizona 
The most important factor in the scrap rubber market has been cotton makes it more desirable for the purposes of American 


The heavy weather has em- manufacturers than the Egyptian. It has been figured that the 


the difficulty of making shipments 
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world’s supply of long staple cotton will not fill the demands of 
the tire manufacturers. 

Sea Istanp Cotton. So little of this is left that it may as well 
be left out of account; it does not amount to more than 3,000 
bales. Some has been sold recently at $1.00 a pound for selected 
average extra choice. Some mills have given up Sea Island en- 
tirely and turned to Egyptian. 

Ducks AND Dritts. The demand has been active and man- 
ufacturers have had nothing to offer for prompt delivery. 

Raincoat CrotH. The advanced prices in the raincoat trade 
have been maintained during the month. There has been little 
or no change in the market and there is absolutely no demand 
for the goods at the prices asked. 

SHEETINGS. While buying during the past two weeks has 
slackened up very materially, prices have not weakened to any 
extent. Goods from mills are still hard to obtain. 

Tire Fasrics. The conditions existing since last fall continue 
and are not likely to change. The product of the mills has been 
sold out for the whole of 1920. Only futures are offered at 
absurdly high prices. Some tire manufacturing companies are 
selling the tire fabrics they have bought at a profit, instead of 
making tires themselves. 

NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Fepruary 25, 1920 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


ASBESTOS CLOTH: 
Brake lining, 24 me sq. yd., brass or copper —_ 





sboosepccgueceslceseceaceces $1.00 @ 1.10 
M4 “ibe. wd yd., brass or copper inser- 
GOR cc ccccscccvocccccesccccoesoes ib 81.10 @ 1,15 
BURLAPS: 
ED i vicondneeessdennssenendseces 100 yards 10.50 @ 
BPMPEEGD cccccccccsccccesecceceecececesscececss 11.00 @ 
OEE - 11.65 @ 
SPEED 666.6566 en vevececdvcecéscosececcrctaves 11.75 @ 
PE pnb cbse eh ed be sbee cenhasceseseananebes 17.00 @ 
GR BRIGGERGD ccccccccccccccccccccccccoceceeceese 17.25 @ 
CED  6.565000664060600060 006000000000 s0008 15.25 @ 
GED 680060 68:0 50008 ceesnseeneskncceseceewes 15.50 @ 
PE secouded /eadnaebdtinbeedsdshawaseeaue 22.00 @ 
DRILLS: 
SE BREE oc ccccccccdosecsseccecececess yard 434%@ 
GY BRE 6.5 9.06.0080604066006900080006084604 35%@ 
SEED BEE wo cccccccccececconsececccecess eee 55%4@ 
SUG BME ‘scccccoccccccescosccvessesosesces 53% @ 
GHERED BFR GEE oc ccccvcccscccesccccccccccscesees 69%4@ 
DUCK: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH : 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck............. yard 46 @ 
SD EE “vnc coccusceccnocercececesucees .52%@ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ... ‘ os .20%@ 
72-inch 17.21-ounce @ 
MECHANICAL: 
DE ntne peeeebiecesentanessobnnesesnenesed pound 76 @ 
BE. hones ccc wrcncbccorcceccescecseeccsesesees 76 @ 
HOLLANDS, #-INCH 
DAM ccccccesecsccscccescccceccosesesessooes yard @ 
MERGERS 2c cc ccc cc cccccccccccccccececccecesseos @ 
PE 600666500. cccsc des cdococesceesesoeceseeeneses @ 
OSNABURGS: 
Btn BIGTEE occ cccccccccccccccvcesccssecs yara =*.374%@ 
GD DEE. 6.55000 66c.cccccscsvcussesecuvcueny *354@ 
SHEARER BADGERS csc cccccccccccccccccccvccceces * 36K%@ 
@AINCOAT FABRICS: 
COTTON : 
Bombazine b+ ii ieee at ieeem nies .yard .29 @ 
CD. oeccaececscscoscdcecesancsecenses .26 @ 
Cashmeres, pet and wool, 36-inch, tan........... 1.20 @ 
Bubs G6 B Wa cccecccvcccccsccvccscccscsccccsose 46 @ 
GE we TED cc ccccccccceccccceccceceseccecsec 48 @ 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, blue and black.......... 674@ 
Gam Ge GGG e oc ccccccces 65 @ 
DO 60 6 6a 0 6600 0-0:9:0000006064.44089550864008 60086 .90 @ 1.00 
CIEE asic cess cntdeneett 0548 0b000 beets .274%@ 
Plaidie GO = WBaccccccccscccccccccsccscccccesccs ee 27 @ 
GS BD Beccccccessccecsceccocccesceeseceeses 26 @ 
REDD «oo ccccccccccccccccccncccccccccccseoccesoscoes 45 @ .50 
Surface prints S s P Lthbtnatbarhvecenieesebenee 28 @ 


IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED 


FOR RUBBERIZING—PLAIN AND FANCIES: 


63-inch, 3% to 734 OUNCES.... 1... eee eeeeeees yord 1.45 @ 3. 
36-inch, 23% tO 5 OUMCES.... cece cece cccceerececee 85 @ 2. 


no 
nose 


{IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON) : 
GBtnth, 2 0 4 CUNOEBrcccccccccccccccescesecs yard 95 @ 1.90 
Bes, © OD SG Gi cecccccscccscercsesesssese .60 @ 1.15 
DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 
36-inch, 434 to 8 OUMCES........ cece ccccsees yard 85 @ 1.90 
DOMESTIC WOVEN PLAID LININGS (COTTON) : 
SEEGER, BFE 00 8 CORO oc cccscvccccstccesevsconces .27 @ .35 
—" a 40-INCH: 
TTT ere 36 @ 
43 x 48, 2.50-yard Pe et er ee 34 @ 
eT, Ss oo 6.0 0:0.0:05.00 60806465008 00d0 08084 32 @ 
ee By ee hoi ob cdi en sccwsandnaheenserense 31 @ 
fo eh” Be errr ee 33 @ 
ek Ge, SES inc koh Revs oe nehknweeyoaeebhases 30 @ 
SILKS: 
Camtem, BEIGE. ccccccccccccsccscvsseossocece yard 75 @ 
PL SOD. o.s0006005560500b0seceneseecenees 100 @ 
STOCKINETTES: 
SINGLE THREAD: 
CED 5 can ccsdeeeenesenawes even pound @ 
Biss os oot thks eoeneses chews eebees 1.154%@ 1.15% 
i Pe, WOE cs wacces ccoedesucseaouaensere — @ 
DOUBLE THREAD: 
rr ere are ree pound 984%@ .98% 
le EE hinds nity savetwdseoe mesa teenies 1.044% @ 1.04% 
EE <n onc waa arhed Sika eekeeeeN .se+s 2.70%@ 2.70% 
TIRE FABRICS: 
BUIL DING: : 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed an pound *2.90 @ 
17%4- -ounce Egyptian, combed ......... seanvaccese “EE 6 @ eae 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded ............sseececees *2.30 @ 2.35 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed i pindinade hed 6a ee koe aka *2.25 @ 2.35 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded .......2cccccssccsceses “1.45 @ 1.50 
CHAFER: 
Sei -aunes. Sat TRAE csc cscs vessvecsececes pound @ 
934-ounce Egyptian. carded .......ccscccsscseccces *2.80 @ 
956 -CUNSO FUSE, GRIGOE cccccccccccccccccccescces *1.75 @ 
*Nominal. 





TIRE 
FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 





AKRON OFFICE 
407 Peoples Savings & Trust 
Co. Building. 
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SEA ISLAND CROP MOVEMENT. 


From Avcust 1, 119, 7 Tanuary 30, 1920 
Receipts 
1919-20 1918-19. 
Stock on hand, Aueust 1, 1919- 

Savannah, 4,901: ¢ *harlesti n bales 4,991 15,764 
Received at Savannah (gross) ‘ 5,968 8.951 
Received at Charleston 2,643 6,753 
Received at Jacksonville 9,377 6,636 
Received at Brunswicl 
Received at Norfolk 

Total 22,979 38,104 
Less exports 0,11 22,836 
Stock January 30 a? 0 
Savannah, i. 539: Charleston, 1,323 2,862 15,268 
Crop in sight at at ports to date.. 17,988 22.340 
EXPORTS. 
To 
( North South 
Brita ( Mills Mills Totals 
Fror 
Savannah .... 238 7,707 1,385 9,330 
Charlestor 1,410 1,410 
Tacksonville 9.377 9,377 
PEE ciccccaesson® Sie 4§sechss §@emexe «nate —#aanes 
Norfolk 
Total & 18,494 1,385 20,117 
1918-19 12 920 728 22,836 
*188 g "3.426 +657 72,719 
* Decrease tIncrease 
(Compiled t John Malloch & ¢ yavanna Georg.) 
EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP MOVEMENT. 
From Avucust 1, 1919, ro DecemMper 24, 1919 
1919-1920. 1918-1919. 1917-1918 
To Liverpool ee ° bales 159,793 110,440 101,87 3 
Mancuester , 87,116 62,674 2 29,111 
Other United Kingdom ports 145 5,537 17,152 
Total shipments to Great Britain 47,054 178,651 148,136 
To France ‘ 21,240 2,318 10, 309 

Spain , 5,730 10,140 1,484 

Italy 10,819 23,733 14,954 

Belgiun 230 we oS eceee 

Switzerland 6,690 3,116 

Holland 190 

Portugal 00 

Germany 150 

Austria . 4,943 aes 

Greece ones eces ‘ ° 104 3,713 

Turkey and other countries 73 

Total shipments to Continent 50,469 43,020 26, 747 
To United States 120,129 11,792 13, 530 
Japan 8,745 5,520 10,014 
Total shipments to all parts 426,397 238,983 "198,427 
Total crop (interior gross weight cantars' 4,826.34 6.31 5.841 
1One cantar equals 98 pounds 


(Compiled by Davies, Benachi & Co.) 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 

° NEW YORK. 

HE GENERAL CONDITION of short supply continues unrelieved 
T in most lines as was reported for January.. Labor, fuel and 
transportation are the controlling factors in this situation which 
will become readjusted slowly to the needs of industry generally. 

Anttine Om. There is little spot being offered; price 
32 to 34 cents per pound 

3aRYTES. There is considerable uncertainty in the production 
situation as regards labor, fuel, etc., which is reflected in limited 
nearby offerings at $23 to $25 per ton 

Benzo,. The pure grade is quoted at 27 cents and 90 per cent 
at 23 cents per pound 

Dry Prices generally 
the month were advanced to new levels. 

LitHarce. Production is keeping 
are very firm with labor cost rising. 

LitHopone, Output sold far ahead. There is very little 
stock The price is 7% to 7% cents per 
pound. 

SupitMep Leap. 
very firm prices for lead products. 
lead is beyond production capacity. 


very 


Coors. have been firm and latterly in 


pace with demand. Prices 
spot 
and none for contracts. 
The high price of pig lead has resulted in 


The demand for sublimed 





SutpHur. There is steady demand at firm prices which re- 
mained unchanged the past month. 

Wuitinc. There has been a persistent shortage of chalk im- 
portation curtailing output and supporting high firm prices for 
whiting 


ZINC 


tion costs are 


The demand surpasses all records and produc- 
mounting. The various grades are sold well ahead. 
The item of cooperage is a strong factor in the present high 


OXIDE 


prices 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Fepruary 25, 1920, 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC. 
Cc 














Accelerator, N. DAS-+0¢ a0enEdKOsheeDeOenkeeeess . $0.5 
Accelerene, New York......... ' B 03 $ 
DT,  sidctsvikvierdsededenkbenmen 55 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia crystals. ..........ccccccccceces 1.28 @ 1.38 
I Cl Bicep ewes seiedenthewheedbddweneandeoee 32 @ .35 
DE <ctinennuesandud icdaGddvdedmensuieedbenue 65 @ .75 
Hexamethylene tetramine (powdered) 105 @ 1.40 
ID ccrcgchaedshuedieiestateesand 2.50 @ 3.00 
DEEL Kuweesddchewhss-cnsswnsdennnaoemadars 5 55 @ 
Velosan 3.00 @ 
ACCELERATORS, INURGANIC. 
Oy ND oso nnid Cncs ccacntccdeaibeinnd Ib. 11 
sublimed blue (bbls.) . ‘tone 
sublimed white (bbls.) .094@ 
white, basic carbonate (bbls.) 10 @ 
Dh Cr ice igen eecen debkwadedeedmes 02% @ .02% 
Litharge. domestic 114%@ FS 
sublimed ° 11K@ 
_ imported ib. AW%@ 12% 
PS, “SIE he nun ono tb seccnadadiaudous Ib. 12° @ 13° 
GE NEED. enc cen eek esau semen Ib. .07 @ .09 
Sy MEE ndndddvneocvasseenededeebe Ih 65 @ F 
Se e60scedseenbacxeaenen’s Ib. 35 @ 
Serena” 30 @ 
Magnesium oxide (extra light)............ceecceeees lb *63 @ 
CEE Gieebukerdnnéssesneéwednade Ib .23 @ 
Magnesite, calcined .....cccccccccecs Ib .04 @ 
ACTDS , 
eK SO ere ree cwt. 2.75 @ 3.00 
rlacial, 99 per cent (carboys)...........e0.. cwt. 12.00 @12.50 
Cresylic (97% straw color) (drums).........e..e0. gal, 95 @ 1.00 
Tee Gee Gasévacosceocecienevos gal, 85 @ .95 
Wrtatie. BD GHWGGD. cc cccccccccetocessecvscosees cwt. 1.75 @ 2.00 
oie oe oo a ata eects ae ite pi aaiaga is cw. 6.00 @ 6.50 
PO, GO CUEEE ccccscannrtesesiccsnes ° -ton 20.00 @ 
ALEKALIES 
Caustic soda. 76 per cent (bbls.)...... eoeecvsseces Ib. 044%@ 05% 
Se Gee MED cederdessncenuworehnkes TTTTiITiTT * 03%@ 
COLORS. 
Black: 
DOG, DOWNES | oc cc ccicccecsecnses caveveccoess Ib. 06 @ 
BONED 6.5 05-55066000600000000600000008 Ib. 11 @ 

Carbon black (sacks, factory).........sceeseess Ib. 19 @ .20 

OE nc actbdeuncctsouteennnsceecsecseceuecsese 1b. .09 @ .10 

BOONE DERE occ ccccccecccvscescooesesuecece cee. Mb. 09 @ .10 

BORER Gengndecccnncecescecesoecoseeesse err * 15 @ 

Oil soluble aniline .....cccccccccccsccccsccccccces ib 1.25 @ 

PED GHEE anccccoccesecceseucteccesceseceses Ib. .084@ 

Blue: 

re ne ee cocccld. .25 

DS. dcacnesangne bean aiken wencenwe cecceece ooh .90 4 - 

Oe eeecces eee Ib 18 @ 40 

Brown: 

Dt Ci scocciencneseacenenneh abet e 03 @ .04 

Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt........ OS“wa@ 4.15 

Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt....... ovceces eee 0S4@ 07% 

WEEE cacscaccccecnewe a0seesess eececs 02%4@ 03% 

Green: 
Se, TE. oscmeeckdssuatcaseeseus 39 @ .50 
MROGIMM cc ccccccsce «+ bd. 40 @ .50 
GEE ccebacvetsenese eee 60 @ 
commercial ee 15 @ 
Oxide of chromium (casks)........0cceceecceessDD, 75 @ .90 
Red: 

Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks).......... Ib. 48 @ 
crimson, ‘‘Mephisto” (casks).......... Ib. 60 @ 
crimson. “R. N a ee Ib 60 @ 

Antimony, golden sulphuret. of (casks)..........+ Ib. .20 @ 
golden sulphuret (States) epeccscoes on’ *38 @ J 
golden, “Mephisto” (casks)........... Ib. 33 @ 
ee Uk, Be nce kt etecuneecoune Ib. 33 @ 
red sulphuret (States) .......... coocoe *235 @ 
vermilion eerie cece cevccscosec Ab. 55 @ 

Arsenic, red sulphide............ Seenseccoevescoh 18 @ 

DEE  ttundeneeehaoanevieuses 666066600 covcess 1. Ib. 14 @ 

EEE EEA OE: Ib. 12 @ 

PEN CHEGP casccvsqcccces cocccccccccccccceel §=$£00 @ 

Iron oxide, reduced grades ..... Coedeccoccosscesdm 14 @ 
pure bright ....... eoveuetbocesceses bb. 16 @ 
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Spanich subseshtentucesséneuedeseseeus suconnend » $0. O2@ @$0. - weed IE. «00 ccecesesess pesgiekagiedtuead ton os. +4 @ 
ED. 800Gb 060s coesencscecocesesceoeesesoooes ‘ SD BA eeecccccccccencescecocccccoccescososemses ton 30. @ 
Oil soluble aniline, BROS eeaemmerepes evoneenay 00 @ . % 4 Seecceerescesoecoocees $0escesoveseve --+-tom 50.00 @80.00 
CD x. wenace beesten cocccete 17 @ oe pthhenseneeneeeesoses Sebeeened ton 100.00 
Oximony ..........+.- err esesccece o ebseeue Ib, 18 @ Pioneer, carload,. factory C0eececece cocce coccec che 50.00 $ 
ne rae lb. 25 @ .30 . oo, contend, PEs cctoncwccessse ooeces ton yd @ 
SO AE 57 ae bb. 35 @ aven M. R...... Co cccccceccvcccccescccccccocces ton 00 @70.00 
: acai DEEOE TROND cecccccccccccccvccccssececoeces ton 175.00 
English quicksilver .....-.....++++ee++% bh 1.55 @ 1.75 Richmond — ies Bids a Gele naieea a A 75-00 $ 
Seiten ge aan oi: egal ria entices ton 44.00 @ 
ite: 318/320 M. P. hydrocarbon neOseneeneeteseetcred ton 50.00 @80.00 
. A Robertson, M. R. Special (carloads, factory) onend ton 70.00 @ 
Se Bae, Gy Bik. ccc 0s csebebesaianesess tb. 51 @ M. R. (carloads, factory)..........++. -tom 55.00 @57.50 
OES ree? Se ee ib. 55 @ Walpole rubber flux (factory) .........sseeeeeeeees bb. 0 @ 
I, GOMES Seco csced ccncctcensdeéssses ib. .07%@ 08% 
Ponolith (carloads, factory) ...........scessscees lb, *.07 @ .07% ‘ 
TPO GRIT. hci ce ccsccccescesesansssss lb 11K%@ Castor, A ¥ y = e: ws B 
Zine oxide, Horsehead pn — factory): Fs Corn, wl" Sa" = ala, aR cy HP cut. 
, OO” scvccescoceces > 10 @ ME seccncuweseus , 
errr er lb. 10 @ (avestine (98 per cent) ; .29 
French process, red seal... .....2-.00 ib. 114%@ Tineeed Pee (carloads) Suan Sobnbisee 
Green Geek cccccess Ib. 12% @ Linseed COMPOUNA 22... eeeeeeeeseeeees cocccceeos gel. 85 @ 
white seal ........ Ib. 13% @ a Se iws hevewdeedndcn 6nd beaneeseeaeul Ib. 17 @ .18 
NE ii eae b. *08%@ ES ppcwmecsamenpncenmmpeccoters ge 2 
Azo, = _ free (carload foe 1° peuetoun CEE. oscccebedeecnatnoreeebs eebaewns lb. .04K%e@ 
66600000006560666 \ 09%@ . Se, stents Gatibed.. 2. cmncccccccccccccccoccccccsesSie 165 © 
Zz. under 5% leaded (carload > 0° © 0x ee own Ii cand aeeedd an sicteeasaaieel ’ -B. = @ 
Cee cccccscsccceees x .09 : 3 OWE ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccseseesec e+ oe ° 
Z, 8.10% leaded (carload fac- P OE ok ce bites 6.0:069000006500055650000000000004 gai. .68 $ 
QTY) cr ccccccccccccccess Ib. .08%@ .08% BE OR: ig dndn den sbasesdneebscowisneewsaeubehee Ib. 19 @ 
~ We éscccee wees 60460006 ees 9050 000ensennsanseed gel. 36 @ 
ellow: 
Cadmium, sulphide, yellow, light, orange........ -b. 2.00 @ RESINS AND PITOHES. 
COE cececs eceseesonce cooocm 1.85 © , 
Chrome, light and medium.............cceesees lb, 30 @ Balsam, fir ........ tenet ee ee ee eee eeeee cannes -gal. 2.00 @ 
Ochre, domestic SEL a RA TYE SA ...1b, §=.03 @ .07 COGS BEE wecvcccsccccczecscrsocescccvessbing ob 55 @ 
rted bb. 05 @ .07% BER GRRE vo vcdescescesccteseresccccescesegeoet 15.25 @ 
Oil, soluble aniline . tb. 2.00 @ BAI occ cle ccc ccccccccscccccceccevccescoes bbl. 14.75 @ 
Zinc po oe pla ny Peart 159 hen bb. 0 @ PO, TRE «ons ciccceccevecessovenseseeenses Jb, 09 @ 
coal tar . ba ee hoe oe bese eee . lb. -01 @ 
SR OOF - 6 6:0..240h0sdenen sebeekessennssees Ad. 04 @ 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. rial DO a 00. 06:0.50:0050004500000060 60000680088 = ae r. ‘ 
OER. ccccccocesccccccccccosece eoccccccccccccece . " 7 
RR TD 66060808 c 6c cnsesctdadsentensed ton @ . GRORIIEE. 0 oc cccescesecocsccccees ceccescooelte None ‘ 
silicate ... ReePTs oe Um BEA 0d wt508 000b005055snsncenséeceneeenel ° None 
Ammonia carbonate, powdered.................008 bb. 17% @ RE, 4 ink oka cucenwakiw podwieaauebneln bbl. 2100 @ 
—— Fm aap Pr TrtT TTT Te ceveseese ton Fy @ 28.00 Shellac, fine orange ......... dco voreesnceecceced %. 1.65 @ 1.75 
sbestos DEED ~ nnn eseeveseesscceuscesencesenees ton 00 @ 
| oompeune bie eaten envesenensasewsnneses db. 16 @ 
arium, carbonate, precipitated................00+. ton 85.00 @ 
—s* SED cac6suveeaceses me .07 @ SOLVENTS. 
ME wcrc ccccccccccccccccescecces -..--tom 95.00 @ 
DAsyOGR, PUTO WRIGE coccesccccccccccsccccceseces ton 32.50 @40.00 Acetone Fe a oe =p fama ¢ Sesion > A e 
SE TIN ia 5c kein ngn0ccensnssascdssecans ton 22.50 @ cs eam see ste eel se a ‘25 @ .29 
—a— floated .....--eseeeeeeeeeeeceeees ~ al b 40.00 Beta-naphthol, resublimed  ........0.ceceeeceeseees ib 81.05 @ 1.10 
RENE, sAeenedenaieenaxsessse Logpeeseed sea kete MaKe : ordinary grade .......sseeeeeeens - fb, 53 @ = 
B aan Ib 10 @ Carbon bisulphide (drums) .......-..eeeeecseees lb, .05%@ .07 
ae _, BC etentnac apnctoetehaneniaatncpeeies - wa © este Ly ~~, “i 156s N09 06005 ro 10%@ .13 
aes _  -_ = c aphtha, motor gasoline (stee 8). 264 @ 
Chalk, precipitated, ata light pcthidennenetanuned = - @ poi 72 @ 76 degrees (steel bbls.) .. nee 36% @ 
Blue "Ridge PUSH PERE S CASS SPN ‘ton 2000 @ . 68 e 70 degrees (steel bbls.)............ — 334%@ 
Chima clay, Dimi@s 22.0. ccccces 7 -++++-eton 20.00 @ Toluol V. M. & P. (steel bbis.)........--++-. : oe ne 32 
Deen ee aA ton 18.50 @20.00 Te UO], PUTC ceseeereeeeeeeasesesssaeeensassscee <i 192 @ . 
Ne citciue legac kwuuaahab aes tot 18.00 @23.50 urpentine, — TEeTETTTTETELELEET Tree I ° F @ 
GROWRGS cccccccccccccccccccscccese ton 20.00 @ } awl “colesae Se ea eee eae rm + 4 
Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. 0. b. factory...... lb = =—.04%@_ Xylol, pure be ERS ge ERC OEIBANE RE 135 @ .45 
Fossil flour oe i a Ficcspeepsconieaee sete a bp ny SEE << cok sacbvadonadcoekunk eur gl. .35 @ .40 
PTT .. lb, .03 @ 
Ghee, Ma MONE cccccewescciccsvccwccce se * 35 @ .40 
PEE pica ke enes dnd bbee seen nensesnenseeee Ib. 30 @ «35 SUBSTITUTES 
DD OOD. 5. n.0 tina 65010600 4066600 Gunencoened Ib. 20 @ .25 
Graphite, fake (400-pound bbl.)..........sseeeeeee Ib =6.10 @ .30 Eo id pac cbeensktasdbesssbsatenavescereeseea lb. 10 @ .22 
AMOFPhOUS 0. ee eee cere rece eeeeeeeeecces lb, §=6—.04 @ 08 onda cog evbawesalssskewscuen4ateaaauerserewe Ib, 10 @ .24 
Ground glass FF. (bblis.) ... 0.0... --seeeeeeeeeeees Ib, 03 , DD 6 6459 0-0460646 vocncnencrcocbadscesiossasuge Ib. 15 @ .23 
Infusorial earth (powdered).........-ssee-eeeeees ton 65.00 @70.00 CED vinccccnvccenedshuseedeteveessseeed Ib. 12 @ .23 
Chelted) ccccecvccvcccvecccccsce ton 75.00 @80.00 WES GROND cccccecaccdcccscegetsseesccoumesece Ib. 13 @ .25 
Liquid rubber 2.0 ccccccccccccccccccsccccsscsccces * - @ - Paragol, fs and medium (carloads).........+..+. — $ 
BE, DOO ic0w ss cescnsnssscticccnccesevnene \ 084%@ . WO Wak ocageivenyegssbeaneesseeetassa cwt. ] 
Fumice stone, powdered (bbl.)...........+-+-- - @ 
Rotten stone, powdered......... ania phd 0a bat » one @ .04% 
les rea net  sin ae AO “Ib. *.20 @ 38 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 
Silex (gibicR) .cccccccccccescccosccceccccecsescece ton 22.00 @40. Lead, black hyposulphite (Black Hypo)........... lb. 39 @ 
Starch, powdered corn Bar ow a: ieabinesiruotacanaa — et 4 Orange —— — ppebacawoesetdedevendeed % se 
saris ~ ’ = 9 ulphur chloride (dGrum8).....eeeeeseeseeerceeees AD . 2 
Talc, pees SOAPSTONE. «1. cece rece eeececeece _ nape < = Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (catloads)........ cwt. 3.40 @ 
Tripoli cart Ss 0. cn cscsecevescccensensat on 50. @52. Bergenport brand (carloads).......... ‘cut. 3.40 @ 
yer eer ton 85.00 @ superfine (carloads, factory).............cwt. 2.00 @ 
Whiting, Alba (carloads) ........--.seeeeeeeeees o- 4 4 -90 (See also Colors—Antimony.) 
PEE g.ceccsdcvecdcesececoeccesesese cwt. j 
come oe (esaseadeonesecauereesd = | 4 @ 
STINE, cc hcdacuaceeseucedel cwt, 2.1 @ 
iidere epeede - Adhere teeterses seeds cw. 1. - @ WAXES. 
aris, white, American.......-...-.-++> cwt. 1.7 @ Wax, beeswax, white — - 66 @ 68 
setdababeedessaCceovoaene. 66008 ton 16.00 @ . os Sr pape hapa eek Ae : 
Soper pure ..scwssssscsesse LIT tgn 30.00 @ nn ee 
Wood pulp, imported..........--eseececeeceeceees ‘ 03% @ SE, GE oso wabentanetbastecdaanehl b. 0 @ .65 
Wood flour, American........-.++ssseeeeseeeeeees ib §=.02 @ Mr MLS coho cuskteouhossestenmae ib. 75 @ .80 
BFOMIEM. cccccccccereccccocesedcnsqeccsoeces > -20 n@ .32 
substitute .......+- lo cccccesccccccs fb, one 
MINERAL RUBBER. paraffine, Sal “18/120 m. p. (cases)...... «lb. 10 @ 
OE ncn cand b0se2sbeedeodeeneseves peas weal ton 55.00 @60.00 123/125 m. p. (cases).....--0d, 104@ 
ata ans endihiouae eee tom 60.00 @65.00 128/130 m. p. (cases)...... +I. 114%@ 
Ce cccccocccccsecesese ton 55.00 @ eee 3 
Gemasco (carloads, factory) 37:00 @ *Nominal. 


(less carloads, factory)........-++seecees -ton 
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